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School and Bath are top in 
business and management 
according to a new survey of 
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.MENTS (pages 10 and 11) 

What ETHICAL RULES 
should govern research? In its 
new cpae the Social Research 
Association rejects the tradi- 
tional alternatives of lofty but 
unattainable ideals and unen- 
forceable regulations and in- 
stead favours an ethical 
framework in which resear- 
chers can work out their own 
dilemmas (page 13) 


POLYTECHNICS: Jeffrey 

Johnson asks why polytechnics 
have not been more successful 
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Home news 


LetjterS to the editor 


Don’s Diary (Dayid Robertson) . 


Party Line (Jack Straw) 


Union View (AUT) 




The fight for tenure 


In 1980 Harry Lip kin received 
a postcard from nis fellow sci- 
entist ANDREI SAKHAR- 
OV which proved that the 
Soviet exile was still active in 
frontier physics despite his 
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Academic tenure remains an issue of 
great political significance and has 
become an issue of great administra- 
tive insignificance. Mrs Thatcher is 
said to thump the Cabinet table 
whenever she is reminded that tenure 
has not yet been summarily abolished. 
In a Parliamentary answer just before 
Christmas Mr Peter Brooke confirmed 
that the Department of Education and 
Science’s consistent advice to the Privy 
Council on new and revised university 
charters is that provision should be 
made for actual redundancy to over- 
ride the claims of tenure. The Uni- 
versity Grants Committee was obliged 
to include this issue in its great debate, 
which it did so in the form of the 
oblfquely worded questions 21 and 23. 

So the present strategy of conspi- 
cuous Inactivity being pursued by the 
universities is probably misguided. 
The issue of tenure is not going to go 
away if it is ignored for long enough. 
The vice chancellors are likely to be 
disappointed if they hope that their 
proposals |o reform tenure will bore 
everyone to death, from Sir Keith 
Joseph to the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers. The yawn deterrent will 
not work for ever. Nor is the AUT's 
hpproach more affective. This seems 
to he to concede the substance of the 
case against secure academic employ- 
ment, oy acquiesine in the wholesale 
redundancy of AUT members on 
fixed-term contracts and turning a 
blind eye to managerial pressure on 
older university teachers to retire 
voluntarily, while defending Its outer 
shell in the shape of tenure, 

Of course, tenure is now of almost 
no administrative consequence. It has 
- v " » ' w ... 


not protected university teachers from 
a rate of job loss that far exceeds that 
experienced by school and college 
teachers who are without its protec- 
tion. Nor, contrary to lurid and en- 
vious rumour, has the possession of 
tenure led to especially generous re- 
dundancy payments. Most university 
teuchers who have retired prematurely 
have received in compensation sums 
that are bruadly similar ro those com- 
monly paid to managers in industry. 

If tenure has offered rather little 
protection to permanent university 
staff, it may nave been an active 
disadvantage to those who never re- 
ceived its protection. It can be argued 
that the existence of tenure, allegedly 
an attractive and indeed virtually un- 
breakable contract of employment, 
has led to a sharpening of the distinc- 
tion between permanent and less 
permanent staff and so to a worsening 
of the conditions of the latter. Fixed 
term contracts with all their conse- 

n it abuses can b? regarded as the 
corollary of tenure. 

Nor is it possible to argue that tenure 
is a serious obstacle to effective man- 
agement, which presumably must be at 
the bottom of the Government's for- 
mal objections to it. Most universities 
have sufficient of their staff on non- 
tenure contracts to provide ample 
managerial flexibility. In any case the 
major problem facing them today is 
not getting bad people out but getting 
good people in. The recruitment gap 
stretching between the end of the new 
blood programme in 1985 and at the 
earliest 1990 will be the result not of 
the generosity of tenure but of the 
scarcity of resources, Arguably mes- 


sing about with tenure would exacer- 
bate it! ' ’ 

So if tenure does not lead to uni- 
versity teachers receiving dvci^genei-. 
ous treatment and if it is not a serious 
obstacle to managerial efficiency, why 
is the Government so eager to see it 
curtailed if not abolished? Or for that 
matter, why is the AUT so determined 
to defend it to the last fixed-term 
contract, and the vice chancellors so 
anxious to send the dog of tenure to 
sleep again? Surely when the Govern- 
ment recognizes these two facts, it will 
lose interest. Or when the AUT and 
vice chancellors recognize them, they 
will abandon their Verdun and Vichy- 
style defence of tenure. 

Neither of these convenient outcom- 
es will happen because tenure remains 
a crucial issue for the universities. But 
tenure is more important as a symbol 
than as a practice. For it embodies the 
collegial values that are typical of a 
university. By seeking to undermine 
tenure the Government is serving 
notice that it no longer respects this 
colleglality and wishes to see it super- 
seded by the tough “them and us” 
values of industry. So it is not 
altogether too fanciful to see the battle 
over tenure as a struggle for the soul of 
the university. But this imposes par- 
ticular responsibilities on both the vice 
chancellors and the AUT. The former 
cannot regard tenure just as an inher- 
ited custom-and-practice the serious 
reform of which would cause more 
trouble than it was worth. Nor can the 
latter see tenure exclusively in trade 
union terms. For what lies behind 
tenure is far more important than 
tenure itself. 


The Standing Conference of the Em- 
ployers of Graduates has expressed 
cautious optimism about jab prospects 
■ for graduates in its latest report. Bui 
the National Union of Students 
emphasized this week that graduates • 
could .no longer look forward to se- 
cure, well paid, arid satisfying jobs and 
therefore that it waS dishonest to 
justify inadequate student grants by 
claiming that students' almost auto- 
matically become high garners in' their 
later careers. : : • .'"v-.’ 

Both viewfc are broadly correct orid 
' there is no necessary inconsistency 
I between them. The on-off economic 
recovery of the Inst 12 months 
may be too fdeble to dislodge the mass 
unemployment that present; Govern-, 
mem policies hove succeeded in insii- 
, rationalizing. But it is probably -suffi-. 
cienlly strong tp lift (he Job prospects 
of more favoured groups, like gradu- 
ate?. 

In any case' the technology-intensive" 
.industries that are among the largest 
‘ consumers qf graduates have, beeri- 
least affected by the I'etessldri apd tKp . 
quickest to recover. Economic recov- 
ery may do little for the temi-skilled! 
and skilled workers once employed in 1 - 
traditional manufacturing industry. ‘ 
.fev,: .n&wt > 


hope on jobs 


science and engineering. 

Tbe changing output of higher 
education may also have had an influ- 
ence on the improving iob market for' 
graduates. The growth ■ subjects in 
recent years have been in science and 
technology and, professional disci- 
plines. The computer scientists, busi- 
ness managers, and accountants now 
■being produced by universities and 
polytechnics are very much the gradu- 
ates in demand in the growth industries 
of the 1980s. This suggests that erode 


broad-brush manpower planing can 
work, provided not too much'attention 
is paid to specific manpower shortages 
In detailed employment areas. Cer- 
tainly the evidence seems to 4how.that 
the image of higher education can be 
manipulated in way? that make it more 
; congenial to industry. 

Yet the NUS is also right to point put. 


will became less effective as a sieve. 
This long-term secular decline in the 

E Dsitlona! value of higher education 
as been intensified by the short-term 
. collapse in all Job markets produced by 
the recession. So recent .graduates 
have suffered a sudden plunge in their 
prospects, compared with those who 
graduated before the recession got 
..under real way in the later 1970s, 
Futuib graduates can therefore look 
forward to a modest recovery in career 
prospects if the present recovery does 
not fizzle out. But any modest recovery 
would not mean that graduates: had 
become less privileged in the labour 
market, the point emphasized by the 

Two broad conclusion can be drawn 
from both the SCOEG report and the 
NyS’s corrective views. The first is 
thqt the graduate labour market is 


ded as a virtually automatic re- 
fer passing through higher educa- 


. tlbri. As the proportion of graduates in 
t|ie labour force rUesvwhich It will do 
ujitit at {east 202Q even 'if there is no 
fuffher expansion of Higher education, 
the Relative .value, of q degree' B .bound 


immensely complex, so complex in fact 
that to regard it as an entity Is 
fundamentally misleading. A jobs 


boom for!; accountants or computer 
scientists can go hand iri hand with a 
jobs famine for historians dr sociolog- 
. tsts. The second is that there is no 
simple connexion between the value of 
a degree to the individual and the 
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■ University : and polytechnic en- 
gmeeripg .departments ‘ will probably 
welcgpie ; so increase in • .applications 
'frojtt :wqmep>! students as a way of 
Increasing their enrolments, and hence 
their, claims :pn resources. But : what 
about teacherepf engineering in higher 
edutoriop?,; The 'WISE strategists 
should note (hat of 33 "new; blood” 
fippotottfients ln engineering arid tcch- 
rtOlO 
bne 
he 
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(“One quarter of students taking 
higher degrees suffer feelings ol 
personal isolation" - research 
report, THES) 

“Ah, there you are, Glad you 
could come. Very glad. Don’t 
stand around in the corridor. 
Good heavens, that won't do. 
Come in. Come in. 

Thank you. 

Oh yes, And grab a chair, will 
you? Sit yourself down. My 
word, it’s bleak this morning, 
isn’t it? “The East Wind DoUt 
Blow and We Shall Have Snow" 
- or is it the West Wind or the 
North Wind for that mailer? 
Never can remember, can you? 
Funny how memories get in the 
way of remembering. Ever 
thought about that? 

No, I can’t say . . . 

But that’s quite enough of this 
impersonal chatter. How are 
you? 

Very well, thank you. 

Yes, yes. But deep down. Atlhe 
psychological level? 

Oh, alright. 

And how are. you managing lo 
(“elate to the department? 
Can’t complain. 

No sense of developing aliena- 
tion? 

Not that I can think of. . 

No anomie? Feelings of discon- 
nectedness? Ontological in- 
security? 

None thqt I’ve noticed. No. 
Jolly good. And what ah® 1 
more intimate matters. Are you 
on drugs? 

No . . . I . . . . 

Because you can speak to me m 
absolute confidence. Oh y«. 
may no.t take drugs myself anw 
moment, but strictly betffCJJ 
you and me there’s nothing I JJ 
. better as soon as I get home tnan 
a very large G anaT- and qy** 
honestly with a great deal m 
G than T. 

Well, 1 . » . . Ciwru* 


ga$? * 

Because it wouldn’t matter a 
if you were , ypu know. No ■ 

I waqt to mafc£ that verycl^r-l.^ 
this;. '. . erm . . . dehcatearejc 
personal life it takes all 

&h, yes! In fact to speak g 

; frankly, my wife a " d J {J^ 
sionally enjoy somd of 
, more explicit foreign vi ' 
Quite arousing in a W 1 Lj 
indeed. So all in all then* you 
well looked after? ■' 
Yej?r Considering ^ , 0 

Do speak quite openly- ■ 1 1 ■ 
think of me as a very,^ 

. personal i friend. Now. 
sidering" what? : nn jy 

Well, wnslderlng that l ^ iJ 
here for 20 minutes te 
dePAftmefital typewriter. ... 


fcSNHWSPATE^ 
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UGC wants to 
take control of 

extra-mural cash 


January 27. 1984 No 586 Price 60p 


by Felicity Jones 

The Government should seriously con- 
sider whether to hand over responsibil- 
ity for funding university extra-mural 
departments to the University Grants 
Committee. The UGC's own con- 
tinuing education working party is to 
recommend this in its first report. 

This would mean the end of the 
77-year-old scheme under which the 
Department of Education and Science 
maxes direct grants for adult education 
to “responsible bodies”, 22 of Eng- 
land's 34 universities. When the 
scheme started its purpose was to 
prepare mature students for university 
stuay; in recent years it has provided 
the money for liberal adult education. 

Many extra-mural departments fear 
that their budgets would be ruthlessly 
squeezed if they ceased to enjoy the 
protection of earmarked grants and 
had to compete with the biebattalions 
in science and engineering. But an end 
to “responsible body” status would be 
welcomed by the 12, mainly new and 
technological, universities, and all the 
polytechnics which are at present ex- 


Tbe members of the continuing 
■education working party failed -to 
agree among themselves and eventual- 
ly compromised with the wording that 
Uw present responsible body arrange- 
ments should be subject to review oy 
all interested parties. 

But this form of Words hides the fact 
that the Committee was severely split 
between those who thought that re- 
sponsible body status should be abo- 
lished and those who agreed that this 
vfould leave universities without 
guarantee that the DES would .main- 
tain funding for this sort of activity. 

. The committee's thoughts are spel- 
led out In the main body of the report. 
It suggests three changes to iron out 
the anomalies in the current system. 

These . are. extending DES direct 
funding from adult liberal education to 
other forms of continuing education ; 


giving all universities responsible bpdy 
statusj- and transferring the responsi- 
bility for tending all extra-mural work 
in universities, including the responsi- 
ble body grant, into the UGC's con- 
trol. • V ' 

"■It Is ajte proposed that the UGC 
Should Set up a standing committee 
Which would oversee developments in 
continuing education and advise the 



committee in its discussions with the 
DES. 

A survey carried out among all the 
universities found that mature stu- 
dents on full-time degree courses 
accounted for 12 per cent of under- 
graduate and 40 per cent postgraduate 
intake. More than 250,000 students ( 
attend extra-mural courses a year and < 
200,000 attend post-experience voea- , 

tional education (PEVE) courses. j 

But the provision of PEVE courses j 
is still concentrated in the traditional , 
areas of medicine and education while 
it Is “disappointingly low" in engineer- 
ing, science and other courses, says the 
report. Short courses however, it is 
claimed, add up to 12 per cent of the 
total university teaching effort. 

The disproportionate low financial 
support provided by the UGC to 
part-time and short course students is a 
disincentive. 

While each average full-time under- 
graduate student is tended in the 
recurrent grant to the tune of £3,800, 
part-time students get support eaual to 
£2,050, extra-mural students £400 and 
post-experience students £142. 

To encourage more non-tradiuonal 
work, the committee recommends that 
fees should cover directly attributable 
costs but the UGC should seek extra 
tends from the Government to allow 
for £500 in grant for each full-time 
equivalent post-experience student. 

Part-time degree and diploma work 
should also be encouraged by a similar 
grant level to that given to full-time 
students so that universities put con- 
tinuing education on an equal footmj 
with research and the teaching of 
young undergraduates. 

In spite of early hostile reactions 
within the committee, it has eventually 
adopted a wide definition of con- 
tinuing education describing it as any 
form of education, whether vocational 
or general, resumed after an interval 
following the end of continuous initial 
education”. ' . 

The 23-point list of recommenda- 
tions reflects this in the support It glws 
to part-time modular work and the 
development with the public sector 
institunbns of a credit transfer sys- 

te iThas also thrown its weight behind 
the Manpower Services Commission s 
adult training strategy For a compre- 
. henslve training provision with safe- 
guards to ensure that the Unemployed 
■ are not excluded, • ■. 

; ■ No. radical proposals for. student 
support are included but support is 
given to the various MSC measures fof 

grant-aid ra employers, and the prop- 
osals for a loan scheme. Tax conces- 
sions to individuals would need to be 
reconsidered If they were rejected. 

The report is due to be published by 
the UGC next week. . . . : 



Cranfleld Institute of Technology's 
college of aeronautics Iibs modified a 
Jetstream aircraft for the Central 
Electricity Generating Board’s re- 
search into air pollution, Including 
acid rain. , _ „ . 

Meanwhile Cranfleld, In Bedford- 
shire, the Department of Education 
and Science’s profit-making 
flagship, Is about to take on board the 
Royal Military College of Science at 
Shrivenham, Oxfordshire. 

The Ministry of Defence has been 

looking for two years for a university 


T • Pl pp c awarded Cranfleld degi 

T 1 it-OTT TOr Cranfleld staff may 

Shrivenham courses 

„ nAiircoc Shrivenham students i 

flTTTW COUlSvo Cranfleld, according to 

J Shrivenham civilian emi 


to take over civilian teaching for the 
400 army officers who take engineer- 
ing degrees, MScs and short courses 
at Shrivenham. Military training will 
still be carried out by the army and 
the college will still be run on military 
lines. 

But Shrivenham students will be 


CNAA stakes claim to 
influence on planning 

' - - ' 1 i _ _ _l 1 a.1 


by Karen Gold 

The Council for National Academic. 
AWards has written to all polytechnic 
and college directors staking its claim, 
to influence in past and future National 
Advisory Boay planning exercises, 
and reaffirming its committments to 
providing quality rankings for them. 

The letter from CNAA chief officer 
Dr Edwin Kerr argues that the 
CNAA’s "independent contribution 
to NAB can be a voice for the public 
sector higher education system which 
would not otherwise be heard. 

In the recent planning exercise for 
1984-5 the CNAA played a major part 
in the policy of ^concentration on 
large and successful institutions which 
r n* n Iritu atari*. In 


was introduced at a late stage, in 
Improving the academic plans for va- 
rious institutions, in getting an in- 


UMU9 iliamniiwM-i B f _ ‘CX . . 

crease in the money availablp and 
better distribution, and jn improving 
plans for future exercises, Dr Kerrs 
letter says. 

But the council considered it was not 
In the public Interest or the interest of 
higher education to refuse l? give 
quality advice. Giving that advice did 
not (as the polytechnic directors. 

trades unions and others have argued) 

threaten the partnership between 
CNAA and institutions, he writes- fie 
adds: ''Partnership between the Coun- 
cil and an institution is valueless If the 
arrangements between the two are 


mice". . .... . ' ■ . 


More occasions when the CNAA Is 
asked for advice are likely to arm 
soon, he warns: NAB is still looking at 
architecture courses and the Wales 
Advisory Body planning exercise Is 
about to start. 

The principals and directors are 
therefore asked to give their views on 
how future ranking exercises might be 
carried put without the controversy 
which surrounded the council's rank- 
ing of town planning courses in advice 
toNAB last year. 

He outlines Tour areas for cojmilta- 
tlon: the need for a central CNAA 
responsible fox' decisions on quality, 
rather than it depending on subject 
boards; the extent to which existing 
validation machinery and comparative 
quality machinery need to be separate: 
the extent to which the council and 
Institutions can have "partnership In 

a uallty Judgments; and how best to I 
evcjop criteria and practice for mak- 
ing quality judgments. 

In some cases, he says, particularly 
where there nre many different courses 
in a subject area, relative quality 
judgments may be less useful titan a 
description of the range of courses. 
But he implies that those who oppose 
the CNAA moving into this 'area 
because it would break confidence 
between the coufidl and Institution 
should ' note that "CNAA reports on 
visits to courses are circulated to local 
education, authorities and Her Majes- 
ty’s Inspectorate arid the information 
in them becomes more widely. :avail- 
able than is sometimes thought , ... 

Leads*, back page 


awarded Cranfleld degrees, some 
Cranfleld staff may leach on 
Shrivenham courses and some 
Shrivenham students may go lo 
Cranfleld, according to the MoD. 
Shrivenham civilian employees will 
be transferred to Cranneld’s staff. 

The transfer Is expected to take 
place this summer, although detailed 
negotiations are still taking place. 
The MoD contract for taking over the 
staff and running costs of the college 
b understood to be In the region of 
£3m. _____ 

V-c,s propose 
own inquiry 
on efficiency 

byNgaioCrequer 

Vice chancellors are to propose their 
own inquiry into the efficiency of the 
universities to beat off a Department 
of Education and Science scheme to 
bring in private consultants. 

Vice chancellors and officials from 
the DES and tbe University Oranis 
Committee have been discussing the 
terms of reference of an inquiry since 
Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of State for 
Education suggested in December that 
n “Rayner-style" inquiry should be. 


held. 

Yesterday the general purposes 
committee of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals was con- 
sidering a scheme that would keep the 
inquiry very much in-house. 

DES officials would like the inquiry 
to be run cither by a Government 
department, or by a private aim of 
consultants. In much the same way as 
the current inquiry into thri voluntary 
colleges has been undertaken. 

Here, accountants Arthur Andersen 
and Co, have visited colleges to look at 
how they determine their financial 
needs: how internal procedures work; 
variations in accounting for Income 
abd expenditure: and how perform- 
ance is measured. ; _ 
fThfejr report, which is now being 
assessed by the department, is due to 
be published nt the end of this month. 

The CVCP, supported by the UGC 
has said that any inquiry should dpt 
cover the academic performance of the 
continued on page 3 
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Row erupts over proposals on 


A row between the Universities X!eh- 
tral Council on Admissions and., the 
Department of Education and Science 
reveals that arrangements for . the 
proposed polytechnic central admis- 
sions scheme are close to staleihate. 

The DES announced last week that 
. it : was giving £2.10, QpQ to 8®t -the 


was "improDaDie- uihi 
dures could be used to extend, toe 
' scheme beyOnti the. polytechnics. U 
am - at a 'loss about the conditions 

that although he knew what DES views 
- - -i - were; u was- not 


L 1 • \ l • 

colleges, "I am not dear whal the DES 
wants, but we have been asked |o do 
this' scheme by the polytechnics, we 
have not bean asked by <be cpUegBfe, 
and we do not want to move from that 
at the moment- We ire a long way 

110111 stiii M Was Unclear what the 
meant - when it talked , about 
scheme .with, the 


colleges of higher education being 
angry at their apparent exclusion, local 
education authorities have said they 
will not. support the scheme unless ft 
Includes the colleges at the earliest, 
possible date. . J, V 

Since the DES grant is only one third 
qf the scheme’s cost for. the; 
polytechnics alone; unless the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics r 
• - - the sohethe with 


UCCA council has written to tbe DBS 

the^conditidas :Were, never ma 
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Social attitudes survey is not so new 


Sir, - 1 am prompted to write fo you as 
a result of an article ( THES , January 
13) by Paul Rather which chronicles 
the inauguration of a “new" annual 
national British social attitudes survey 
to be conducted by Social and Com- 
munity Planning Research, directed by 
Professor Joweu and Mr Colin Airey 
and financed by, inter alia, xbe Econo- 
mic and Social Research Council, the 
Nuffield Foundation and the Monu- 
ment Trust . Professor Jewel! is quoted 
as being enthusiastic about this project 
and, moreover, he finds it “amazing” 
that similar social altitude research has 
not previously been available to track 
such things as “attitudes to racism" , 
The Henley Centre for Forecasting 
fa non-profit organization) has, since 
1980, financed a full-scale survey of 
social attitudes (sample size 1,750- 


2,000, one hour interview with each 
member of the sample, 70 principal 
questions under 12 overall headings) 
covering every Issue specified as being 
part of the "new" research project. 
Moreover, prior to 1980 we paid for 

Social work 

Sir, - As chairman of the Central 
Council for Education and Training In 
Social Work, may I clarify some of the 
facts arising from the letters of Profes- 
sor Pinker and Dr Walton (THES, 
January 6)7 Misunderstandings seem 
to have arisen following the discussion 
at the council meeting on December 1 
1983 of the paper Review of Qualifying 
Training Policies and the subsequent 
press statement. The position is as 
follows. 

In 1981 the council announced its 
intention to undertake a review of its 
qualifying training policies. After col- 
lecting and analysing comments from a 
wide range of interests (published in 
April 1983 as CCBTSW Paper 20), the 
council setup a working group of seven 
members under the chairmanship of 
Professor PhylUda Parsioe of Bristol 
University, its terras of reference 
being, inier alia, to make recom- 
mendations to the council as to 


and analysed the data from the well- 
known annual MONITOR survey of 
social attitudes that has been con- 
ducted by the Taylor-Nelson organiza- 
tion since 1972/73. Thus, we are in a 
position to analyse and compare some 
10 years of consistent data on social 
attitudes - and yet Professor Jowell is 
now expressing excitement at the 
eventual time when he and his group 
“can make comparisons and spot 
changes in attitudes”. 

There is, I think, a very important 
issue relating to the interaction of 
public and private sectors. How can 
the situation described arise? 

ft may be that the academic world 
presumes that research organizations 
m the "private” sector do not possess 
the quantity or quality of resources to 
specify and analyse social surveys. The 
Henley Centre’s research staff of eco- 
nomists, mathematicians and demog- 
raphers is larger than (and, on most 
formal comparisons, at least as well 
qualified as) the total staff of the 
majority of economics or social science 


UGC influence 

Sir,- In your leader of January 6 (New 
job, new UGC) you advocate the 
hiving off of the UGC from the DES 
and the hiring of an independent staff. 
These possibilities were explored in 
some detail early in my chairmanship, 
although on the oasis of very different 
arguments from those Used by The 
THES. The committee at that time 
thought that the balance of advantage 
lay with the' present arrangement 
afrorced by more secondment of uni- 
versity staff to its secretariat. 

In your leader you also write of the 

Partv links 

Sir. - 1 was rather startled to read In 
Professor Walk land’s review of my 
book The Labour Party in Crisis 
(THES, December 23) that I was 
personally responsible for Labour's 
decline. Leaving aside his polemics 
and hyperbole 1 would like to address 


university departments in the UK - 
and our ultra-modern computing faci- 
lities would be the envy of eveiy such 
department that I have ever visited or 
worked in. 

ft may be that it could be presumed 
that the extent of our database on 
changing social attitudes is not public 
knowledge or not available for bona 
fide academic research - but the exist- ' 
ence of the data (including explicit 
statements on the apparent evolution 
of social attitudes) has been extensive- 
ly chronicled in such newspapers as 
The Times, The Guardian and The 
Financial Times for more than five 
years. We have never received a 
request (which would, in general, have 
been favourably received) from a Brit- 
ish academic for access to the data - 
although the newspaper reports have 
generated extensive interest from the 
company sector both here and abroad. 

I am sure that Professor Jowell's 
project is a worthy venture and the 
SCPR has a well-deserved reputation 


for the quality of its survey research . I London 


and my colleagues look forward to 
examining the data when it is depo- 
sited at Essex University. But as a 
former university lecturer at Oxford 
and a regular reader of your newspap- 
er, I am saddened by the apparently 
substantial pressure on resources for 
academic research. 

I have always assumed that orga- 
nizations such as the Nuffield Founda- 
tion and the ESCR insist that grant 
recipients demonstrate that the same, 
or basically similar, research has not 
been conducted elsewhere. On the 
basis of the current example it seems 
likely that such grant-awarding orga- 
nizations should review developments 
in the "private” research sector if they 
are not to ran the risk of an expensive 
“reinventing of the wheel” while at the 
same time denying valuable resources 
to other potential recipients. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. G. JONES; 

The Director, 

The Henley Centre for Forecasting, 
London EC4. 


committee’s influence, or lack of it, on 
government. We all tend to write or 
talk in this rather loose way, but it is 
worth remembering that the UGC, 
like most other advisory bodies, really 
influences or falls to influence an 
individual member of the Govern- 
ment. The UGC Is not present at 
1 ministerial bilaterals or at Cabinet 
meetings. 

We shnll probably never know how 
much or how little Mr Carlisle was 
influenced by UGC arguments on 
behalf of the universities, but even if 
he accepted them entirely, there re- 
mains the question of how much 


The working grou p in its report to the ^"*JJ, e h V ab ?, ur ^ “ n, } ot provide 

council recommended that the two a dlwratlyc to the ruinous 

separate qualifications should be re- P 0 ™-*? of »* Thatcher government: 

nlaced hv a kIhoIr aum«m nf nnnllfirine Professor Walk land Is right In 


be retained (the CQsW and the CSS). 
The working group in its report to the 
council recommended that the two 
separate qualifications should be re- 
placed by a single system of qualifying 
awards in :sodal work, and that there 
should be two levels of award. 

.There was a full discussion at the 
r council meeting on December 1. No 
. decisions were taken op the recom- 
, mentations made' by the working 
group; Hie council resolved "to w 
ceiye the report sympathetically but 
• without commitment 1 * and requested 
.. the group to undertake some further 
-wprkon the implications of the recora- 
. . •m'dndations. This was reported in the 



weight Mr Carlisle carried in argu- 
ments with his Cabinet colleagues in a 
government elected on a platform of 
reduced public expenditure. 

, in spite of all this, I am less pessimis- 
tic than you seem to be about the 
UGC’s future ability to influence the 
universities share of public expendi- 
ture, The UGC cannot fight the 
Secretary of State’s battles for him, but 
it can have an effect upon the quality of 
the ammunition. 

Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD PARKES, 

Vice chancellor, 

University of Leeds. 

Poly costs 

•Sir, - The figures put forward in a 
letter from the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals under the 
heading “Money myths” (THES, 
January 6) are understandable so far as 
they go, but that is by no means far 
enough. The proper comparison for 
1981/82 is for teaching costs alone - 
universities £2,430 per full-time 
equivalent student, local authority col- 
lege (not public sector) £2,370 per 


thinking that I do accept the analysis 
of the Cambridge Economic Policy 
Group; we will require Intelligent 


Jf I™ 1 ®? Nell Kinnock: a credible -alternative? 


prow statement. 

. The council is committed to under- 
pAJiig fanrifil consultations with em- 
ployer, educational and professional! 
interest. It has been suggested that 
there is an agreed time limit on this 
process. This is not the case. Reports 
. will be ma^e to the council during 
I9fj4. It is not for me to say how long. 
■ the ndw.coundl will-take but . given the 
range and Importance of the Issiics to 


|j| 


demand management, an Incomes 
policy and trade planning to start the 
process of economic recovery.- • I 
would also add that we need a 
comprehensive Industrial policy of 
(he type so successfully implemented 
by. Japan, However, the Cambridge 
group do not examine the necessary 
political, preconditions for such a 
strategy. No doubt Professor Walk- 
land would argue that the tnain 
precondition is an Alliance govern- 
ment or n. coalition. 

• m my view such a development 
wquk) not produce a successful eco- 
nomic strategy; Liberalism is ideclo- . 
dcaitv opposed to trade planning and 
the Alliance at present advocates the 
unworkable Inflation tax as an 
alternative; to. _ an agreed incomes 


• Rafoer than being an obstacle to an 
Incomes policy, Labour's organic 
link with the trade union movement 
tan major asset In developing one. 
The alternative Is more monetarism 
which will ftirther destroy Jobs, re- 
duce Investment and slow innovation 
and which In any case Is based on 
fraudulent econometric practices as 

Professor Davkl Hendry has recently 

■ demonstrated, Labour’s decline Is 
not a rcsult'of left-wing polldes, but 
.rathef , the. failure - 16 pursue any 
. sensible and coherent economic poli- 
cy when It was in office, Its future 

• depends on developing an alternative 
strategy, and this Is unlikely to be 
Implemented If the party Is con- 
sb’afprd by the well-meaning but 


Ip 
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History lesson 


I equivalent student, local authority col- 
lege (not public sector) £2,370 per 
full-time equivalent student. Thus it is 
common ground that in that year, 
given the assumptions made in the 
source' document (a' Department of 
! Education and Science publication of 
July 6 1983), the teaching cost figures 
[ for the two sectors were near enough 
the same. 

| It is also common ground that the 
figures for more rerent years involve 
' projections and almost certainly re : 
quire correction in the light of subse- 
1 qUent events. For example, the local 
1 authority advanced further education 
pool has been Increased by £20m, but 
‘ the colleges are expected to take more 
t students than the highest projection 
f made lapt July. Nevertheless, the fi- 
■ gures for teaching alone for 1984/85 are 

5 staggeringly different: universities 

» £2,480 per full time equivalent, local 

5 authority colleges £1,960 per full time 
equivalent. _ 1 

l It should also be understood that the 

universities receive a further 25 per ' 

- ! -■ A.I |Im' drirflllAa Vm.lla - 


Secrets of 
pharmacy 

Sir, - Your front page article (THFK 

January 20) cntit^d^PhaScVS 

falls revealed . omitted to tell readers 
that only the first part of the UGC's 
report was distributed to the relevant 
universities and schools of pharmacy- 
of a 35-paragraph report, the last eight 
paragraphs remained hidden, until 
someone sent a copy recently to the 
Pharmaceutical Society. One can only 
assume that it was the UGC's origin jj 
intention to keep secret its assessments 
and judgments on individual schoolsof 
pharmacy. 

The division of the 12 university 
schools of pharmacy ipto good, indiffe- 
rent and unacceptable, appears not to 
have been based on any or the follow- 
ing criteria: A level grades of under- 
graduates at entry, proportions of 1st 
and 2: 1 class honours degrees, employ- 
ment prospects of their graduates 
(always 100 per cent anyway), or the 
numbers of postgraduate degrees or 
publications expressed per head of 
each school's tenured academic staff.' 

On the other hand, it is relatively 
easy to divide the university schoolsof 
pharmacy into “big” and “not so big", 
on the basis of academic and other staff 
numbers, space and general income. If 
it is the UGC’s intention to describe 
bia as good, what implications does 
this have for the rest of the university 
system? Alternatively, in a situation of 
continuing reductions in resources, 
should all universities and depart- 
ments be ranked according to the costs 
per head of graduated from each? Or 
perhaps, the UGC could place cost 
limits on the resources needed to 
produce each type of graduate? 

Most academics would find these 
last two suggestions unacceptable, but 
surely more objective than comments 
such as "research at each is active and 
of high quality” versus “each has some 
research activities of quality”, which 
are just two of the UGC’s statements 
on which the schools of pharmacy have 
been ranked. 

It is to be hoped that potential 
sponsors of research in the schools of 

S narmacy (the Science and Engineer- 
ig Research Council and the Medical 
Research Council included) will take 
note of the achievements of each 
individual applicant, rather than simp- 
ly running a measuring tape over their 
department’s existing resources. Eight 
of the eleven university schools oj 


Uitiyerstty ; ^Bristol. 



resource and thereby^ prdte 
abademic standards. This gyi 
the acceptability of univorsil 
incanoris by inqbsfry and co 


ct : their 


IT lUIIIJliig a iiicaauiutg iapv vt« 

department’s existing resources. Eight 
of the eleven university schools oj 
pharmacy are located in technological 
universities, already the hardest hit by 
the UGC’s July 1981 statements. It bw 
been hoped that, at the end of j- 
separate (and presumably costly) visits 
to foe university schools of pharmacy 
by the UGC's panel on subjects allien 
to medicine, foe final report .“JJ? 
analysis would be based upon (aw 
accompanied by) hard objective data 
about students and graduates, stall 
and other resources. A department s 
future performance is then a matter ot 
prediction rather than conjecturel 

PROFESSOR P. S. J. SPENCER, 
The Welsh School of Pharmacy, 
UWIST, 

Cardiff. 


Poly freedom 


ineations by inqbslry and commerce 
both nationally and internationally. 

uiSi Con ? ern J S t that . Ih “ low level of 

- fflfeiasSSsasftWs'r 


Committee of Directors 

Polytechnics is foe second occasion 
which foe paper has been mlsreponea. 
It will J hope be helpful to set out the 
following facts: s 

1. The oaber was orepared in response 


i,'. democratic, working 
mge'of sbcial fondpns, 
WUtoopportUhitiis.:-!, 


seriously ^ endangers academic .stan- 
dards jn the polytechnics arid colleges. 


; r Jgftorfog foo foot foatthe: yoWtai 
; colle|cs tpok an early Initiative to t 
‘ fo^ National Advjsoi 
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1. The paper was prepared to respond 
, to a request frofo CLEA . 

• 2: The paper is. entitled, Govern MS 
Bodies of Polytechnic/ and their Rem’ 


yq« seriously i 
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•'?!: : polytechhies should become mdepen 
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r dent frpnJTOcal authorities. 

Y- ■'•:, : 4. ’the oonrebt of chartered status was 
raised in qiimore general discussion ot 
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Cards shuffled 
in merger talks 

w oa i 0 Creauer mended that an eve 

tween Goldsmiths’ £ 
and Felicity Jones colleaes is the onlv fe 


IBM backs Cambridge project 


Westfield and Kina’s Colleges in Lon- 
don have begun talks about co labora- 
iinn in the arts after the lack of 
progress in the Westfleld/Queen Mary 
cfllfeae negotiations. 

Meanwhile a deadlock threatens the 
mercer between Goldsmiths’ and 
Queen Mary colleges In London where 
discussions are now at an advanced 

Sla |ithough both Westfield and the 
QMC said this week that talks were 
continuing. Professor Randolph 
Quirk, London's vice chancellor, sug- 
gested that Westfield and King’s get 
iMether, because there was an impas- 
se between Westfield and the QMC. 

The QMC wants Westfield arts to 
move to its site, but Westfield prefers it 
the other way round. There is also 
likely to be a long delay before the 
Central School of Speech and Drama 
moves to Westfield. 

The Wcstficld/QMC science deal, 
with most or Westfield’s science mov- 
ing to the QMC, is unaffected and 
transfers of departments have nearly 
been completed. 

King*s and Westfield will discuss not 
just arts, but the use by King’s of some 
of Westfield's surplus science estate. 
King’s is merging with Queen Eli- 


(Ullga -huvi uiv mvigvi 

unbalanced in the arts and he had been 
encouraged therefore to talk to West- 
field. But collaboration only, not mer- 
ger, was being discussed. 

A joint collaborative planning com- 
mittee chaired by Dr Richard Hoggart 
and Sir James Menter has recoin- 


V-cs propose 
own inquiry 
on efficiency 

continued from* front page 

university, as this falls -anyway within 
the pGC sphere 1 . But it does pot 
oppose examination of, say, purchase 
uig of goods and equipment, support 
services, and general administration. 

Under the scheme examined yestqr- 
uuy there would be a standing commit- 
t« chaired by someone independent 
ot ooth foe civil , service and the 
9u? ilieSi This committee would 
establish its terms -of reference and 
k Qvv ^ . should !, proceed.- The UGC 


mended that an eventual merger bc-| 
tween Goldsmiths' and Queen Mary 
colleges is the only feasible alternative. | 

A report presented this week to the 
Goldsmith’s delgacy, the college's gov- 
erning body, said that “an academic | 
association between the two colleges 
. . would pose severe administrative 
and legjstic problems” with no finan- 
cial benefits. 

But it is known that Professor 
Quirk favours a looser association 
because of the high number of arts 
students from Goldsmiths' a merger 
would bring. 

The second option of a polyversity 
for south-east London has been put on 
the agenda for a special meeting of 
Goldsmiths' academic board planned 
for early February. 

The Inner London Education Au- 
thority’s education officer, Mr William 
Stubbs, has suggested in a letter put 
before the delegacy the possibility of a 
three-tier comprehensive institution 
which would provide all-level student 
entry through a merger between Gold- 
smith’s College, Avery Hill and 
Thames Polytechnic. 

A third option is for a merger 
between Goldsmiths’ and the 
Polytechnic of the South Bank but this 
is very much a dark horse. Unofficial 
talks, however, have taken place be- 
tween senior polytechnic management 
and the deans of faculty at the college. 

The Goldsmiths' delegacy issued a 
statement after its meeting which re- 
flects the enthusiasm for the QMC 
merger commanding the “very positive 
report" of the joint committee. This iti 
says will be referred with the ILEA’S, 
proposals to the college's special; 
academic board meeting. 


Councillors 

oppose 

transfers 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Strathclyde regional councillors have: 
told the Scottish Office minister for 
industry and education that they will 
oppose the transfer of two of their 
colleges to central government con- 

This is the first meeting councillors, 
have had with Scottish Office ministers! 

• since foe Secretary of State for Scot-, 
land announced fast year that both] 
Glasgow and Bell colleges of technolo- 
gy would become central institutions 
Instead of local authority colleges. 

Strathclyde councillors tofo Mr 
Allan Stewart* the education minister, 
that the Government was imposing an 1 
artificial barrier by saying that colleges, 
which had 70 per cent advanced work 
should be run centrally. 1 

Dr Malcolm Green, chairman of 
‘Strathclyde's education committee, 
said: “We made the point that these 
things change and the proportion of 
advanced work could well increase 
dramatically If for some reason non, 
advanced work declined." 

The central institutions always main- 
tained they were much belter funded 
than local authority colleges, he 
added. But in the present atmosphere 


by Jon Turney 
j Science Correspondent 
IBM, the leading computermakers 
this week launched a new programmr 


to develop uses of information tech- 
nology in higher education and backed 
a £2m project in Cambridge Universi- 
ty's engineering department. 

The Cambridge scheme is the first 
.set up under a new “IBM Institute" ran 
'by IBM UK. The department will 
receive a new mainframe computer 
and a number of terminals, together 
with graphics programs for teaching 
computer-aided design to undergradu- 
ates. IBM will also pay for four new 
members of staff for three years and 
offer additional software and staff 
support. 

‘New blood’ 
is part of 
I ILEA budget 

The Inner London Education Author- 
ity is to run its own “new blood" 
scheme in polytechnics and colleges as 
l part of a package of increased higher 
education funding with strings 
I attached. 

Last minute touches were put this 
week to the overall ILEA 1984/85 
budget, expected to be around £920m, 
as foe authority's staff, students, mem- 
bers and parents marched in London in 
: protest at Government plans to take 
; control of the authority when it intends 
' to abolish the Greater London Council 
in 1986. 

The further and higher education 
sub-committee’s budget is increased 
by 15 per cent, making 1984/85 spend- 
ing £230m. Members were expected to 
approve a package of higher education 
measures which partly made up for foe 
reduced advanced further education 
pool funding and increased student 
numbers resulting from the National 
Advisory Body's planning exercise. 

' To last year's £13m topning-up for 
the polytechnics and colleges, the 
ILEA has added £lm which it no 
longer contributes to the pool. £Llm 
has also teen set aside for special 
initiatives including a “new blood" 
scheme for young staff; extra money 
for access courses and Inner London 
students as the ILEA calculates that 70 
per cent of its students come from 


Few British universities arc properly . Further IBM-backed projects on 
equipped for computer-aided design similar lines will follow, with two or 
teaching and the results of the Cam- three running at a time. The company 
bridge project will be freely available also announced donations of 92 per- 
to other departments. sonal computers to 67 higher educa- 

Professor Jacques Hey man. head of tion establishments this week, as part 
the Cambridge engineering depart- of a wider European programme of 
ment, said IBM engineers were setting support for higher education. 


bridge project will be freely available 
to other departments. 

Professor Jacques Heyman. head of 
the Cambridge engineering depart- 
ment, said IBM engineers were setting 
up the new equipment now and it 
should be in teaching use by October. 
The new system will also make use nf a 
donation of computers expected from 
the local manufacturers Acorn. 

Professor Heyman said his staff 
wanted to use the machines to explore 
new ways of teaching. “To see whether 
there's some way or doing something 
other than stand up with a piece of 
chalk.” he said. 


Large donations in cash and kind 
from computer companies to universi- 
ties arc common in the United Slates, 
but some British companies have com- 
plained that there are too few tax 
inducements in the UK to persuade 
them to follow suit. IBM has decided 
to go ahead in any case and this may 
put pressure on their British competi- 
tors to do foe same. 



Some of the thousands of demonstrators who marched through 
London this week to protest at the Government’s plans to abolish the 
Inner London Education Authority, the Greater London Council and 
the metropolitan countries. 


outside the authority; and equal 
opportunities. 

Just over£2m is allocated for early 
retirement payments, most of which u 
recouped from central government. 
The education officer's paper to foe 
sub-committee says that savings qf 
about £4m would mean losing 190 
teaching staff arid 95 don-teaching 
staff. 

The ILEA’s payment to the adv- 
anced further education pool is £70m 
(almost 10 per cent) this year, while 
he authority’s share of advanced slu- 


College criticized over 
business studies teaching 

for excKsivel/Sigh lemlung hours on g"iS«SL i w 


“In many instances, teaching is to 
small groups, where a limited level of 
interactive learning takes place which 
results in inefficient use of staff time. It 
could be better spent on the prepara- 
tion of teaching materials, research 
and personal subject based develop- 
ment,” the report says. . 

The HMI inspection of the college in 
Sandwell took place in the late winter 
and early spring of 1983 covering some 
five departments, accounting, busi- 
ness, management Bnd office studies, 
and generafeducation, as well as other 


Office wish to take over two colleges' The inspector? point out that the 
the region was ante :io ™ •••.-ftr rentt-edi But on Bus ness 


The minister and officials also 
seemed satisfied with the roUeges | 
educational work. “If they expect It to: 
continue in the same educational! 
direction, why on earth do they want to> 

transfer it?” he said. 

Officials from both region and the 
Scottish Education Department are 
now to hold a series ot meetings. • 


well below that expected. 

But HMI points out too that' foe. 
department seen during the inspection 
are passing through a difficult period, 
exacerbated by falling enrolments on 
many courses, particularly those for 
part-time students. Despite these diffi- 
culties the college had made every 
effort to maintain a wide range of 
business courses. 

The Inspectorate also wants foe 
academic board of the college to 
review entry qualification aria ex- 
aminations procedures on courses , 
• Cent ml London Polytechnic’s use 
of laboratories for science lectures and 
the size of the accommodation are 
criticized iii the HMI report published 
this week which describes this as 
totally unsatisfactory. 

'The HMI inspection which took 
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■Edw me* Bit on Busbies; this week which describes mis as 
Education Council courses, although totoUy Sf 1 taSSon which took 

thorew s . . t ■ centred learning. plMb e in^Say/Junc1lM2 does however 
too mucl! give the polytechnic’s School of En-' 
! h ® r Ein? a8 nnrticularlv on full-time gimiering and Science and science area< 
tea ^ BB 8 Vh^KmdLts^thlnsS a general clean bill of health In terms of . 
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personal development as individuals. tion - , 
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Tnint research council funding will continue lMa «^®for Wl uo.iob, 
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foeirjoint^eMchpo directly, relevant tp the SErCs In- , . . j maiolv funded bv Jn spile of foe decision tq niriintaiq , 
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lalp unchOoged after the remote oppmOW of the over^ ta- 


dents is only 6.5 per cent, according to 
its finance sub-committee chairman 
Councillor Steve Bundred. He has 
written to Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education and Science, 
asking him to make the contribution 
arrangements fairer. 

The authority has been forced to" 
draw just under £900,000 from its 
1983/84 revenue reserves to make up 
for the shortfall of income from foe. 
Manpower Service Commission for 
the Youth Training Scheme. 

Observatories 
reprieved - 
atacost 

Both the Science and Engineering 
Research Council's British observator- . 
ies will be maintained for the time 
being, but at the cost of large cutbacks 
In its programme for new Instruments 
forgroimd-based observation. 

Inis position, agreed at a meeting of 
the council's astronomy, space and 
radio board last week, is in line with 
recommendations made by a panel 

I under Professor Peter WUlmore of 
Birmingham University, 

Finafapproval for the new plans will 
..rest with foe foil council, but the 
directors of the two observatories and 
the Rufoerford-Appleton laboratory 
were meeting members of (he astro- 
nomy board tills week to discuss the 
immediate repcrcus slops of the wlQ- 
more recommendations. 

Recommendation approved by the 
board including cuts in support staff at 
the Royal Greenwich Observatory and 
the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh 
who serve astronomers wishing to use 
telescopes at the council’s overseas 
telescopes - at La Palma in the Canriiy 
Islands and on Maupa Ken in Hawaii. 

The panel also recommended that 
instrument development - crucial fof 
I getting foe best use from the nfcw - 
I foe council’s overseas telescopes - at' La 
! Palma in the Cariary Islands and- oh 
1 Mduna Ken In Hawaii. , - 

The wind also called for reductions 
In administrative staff, especially at the 
RGQ, where, it reedmmended ipora 
effort to useHerstfoonceux Casfle.as a 
revd due-generating conference ccn-l 
tro. _ . 
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'FIRST DAY BACK 


Ours is a small front office; today, 
people, papers and phone calls seem 
to be coming And going all day. The 
centre is in its own building, two 
miles down the road from the main 
college. 

Some 2,000 copies of the commun- 
ity newsletter, just back from the 
printer, to be collated (three double 
pages, of which the middle page 

3 >read is our programme); distribu- 
te door-to-door round local streets 
this week. Between other activities, 
different staff all day stand over the. 
table interleaving the pages. Three 
different centre members, during the 
day, take some away for delivery. 

Duplicated an Invitation to It 
people In local authority housing/ 
social serviccs/personncl/tralning de- 
partments, and district health and 
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Judy did last term on English as a 
second language needs in our area. 
The meeting, it they all come, could 
be useful to update information on 
the map of classes locally, as well as 
discussing how we can improve our 
own provision at the centre. We plan 
to start classes again here, two morn- 
ings a week (with a creche) in 
February. The meeting will also be 
by way of publicity for loose; and for 
the "Wood words and numbers" 
linked skills courses due to have its 
open day next week. (Postern for that 
being primed and distributed 
tomorrow). 

Phone call from Peter Medway in 
Leeds to confirm the visit of New 
York adult educationalists In a fort- 
night. They will be joining the after- 
noon “New Horizons" class. They 
want to see adult literacy work with 
particular themes and approaches. 
.The week before the Americans 
wat, the 16 women on the course will 
be going away for a study weekend at 
the college field centre In Kent. 
There are hi is to organize today, loo, 
for. that. Rang the video tutor to 
confirm her session on the Saturday. 
At last week's planning meeting, 
suggest that we begin the term's 
theme (“How we are ' governed") 
witp. some discussion of the group's 
ideas on concepts of freedom, demo- 
cwy,. and representation. Media 
coverage in the las' few days op the ; 
Wundt of tho Freedom of Tnforma- 
Hon campaign may be Levant; ha 
sb<#tege Qf.commentqry on Orwell's 
relevance for this yoar. Some stu- 
dents chose to read 1984 for the 
break. .Others, Cry, the . Beloved 
Cowtiry and Second Clast Citizen. . 
Tnla week musi ihclude something 
at* flit .their book reviews on those; : 
plus our repoYt : back oh their evalua- ' 
toij 'sheets given in at the end or the 
term; plus same material on note- 
taking techniques; and an introduc- 
tory lookat the history of parliament . 

. Brief asides In the office with 
Wendy. on this In between photo- - 
spying application forms for the 

& 

Waring a.hwabi social, clqb' ^08- 
eekepd use; a Tota pf up to flyb 


pm-timo;‘keyholders" pBl<r from the 
barinwme Maff those evening* and' : 
Sunday, midday. 

te * n j8 advertjzed..for: 
ylWch, yrith ( Dpve f had to cfe the. 
JP-P'u^riplibn lodayi is a phOtogra- 

approved hfor from. the/OreaWh; 

London '^fobnciL 1 ,FuU*t[mc; for ' oW . 
year, the wOtkcL fs to' dfcVelbp uses ' 
aM critical Uhderstandipg of photo- - 
gfapby With groups and Inoiviaualt a t [ 
tba: receiving end of negative self-? 
imagery! literacy students, blftCh ? 
people , older people,' women and Hie . 
single, unemployed, homeless. ,; / 

, .Woman With older man ;put hef 
face, In thb office wtadow: was our' 
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in joining what I described: a group 
which discusses past and present 
experience (hence i ts title - the "Now 
and Then" group), s space where 
older people Know they won't be out 
of place; he could join other things, 
too, when he gets to know us better. 
Took away copies of the newsletter 
and our annual report, saying he 
1 would be back next week. 

) This term's efforts with the group 
will be concentrated towards prepar- . 
ing work for ihe "Exploring Living 
I Memory" exhibition and conference 
at the Festival Hall in February. The 
report of our own conference of four 
local reminiscence projects here in 
July came off the printers just before 
Christmas, and will be pari of out 
contribution to the event next 
month. 

Brief word upstairs at midday 
about the possible part-time literacy 
tutor coming in tomorrow evening. 
The replacement to one of our two 
full-time literacy scarf has been 
frozen for six months. It's made 
things hard. With something of a 
feeling of guilty confessions. Steve 
and I report to each other requests 
for two extra meetings that we had 
separately accepted on the phone this 
morning. I, with the coordinator of a 
local trainingproject, who wanted to 
come and find out our approaches to 
general studies, literacy and "fresh 
start" (her feeling being that their 
stress on business studies may be tod 
narrow for the 19 to 25-year-olds they 
ore trying to teach); Steve, with a 
computer studies network wanting to 
exchange experiences on uses of new 
technology in education. Hie frozen 
post has put development work into 
cold storage, too; the first stage of an 
effort at methodical research into 
computer work and literacy had to 
come to a halt at the end of the 
summer term. So Steve is at the stage 
of being contacted now by all sorts of 
people turning to him as an expert, 
and feeling he's only just begun the 
work he knows needs doing. 

Huge van delivering the workben- 
ches ordered for the carpentry work- 
shop turned up in the early after- 
noon. At least it wasn't the beer 
delivery. (This arrives once a week or 
so at the front door always when 
three other things aretyphenlrig.) At 
the same time, a woman about my 
age came in asking what we could do 
for someone in her position: a single 
parent for the last 22 years, the 
younger child now II, feeling the 
need Tor training and qualifications. 

No O levels. Would have suited 
"New Horizons", of course, but for 
the fact, that it's now halfway 
through. Found leaflet for the 
Greenwich Education and Training 
Advice shop, and encouraged her to 
get in touch with them. ■ 

A brief chat with Jo, the parents 
and toddlers worker, before her 
se^ion began at 1.30 on how we can 
work to encourage 1 black women to 
use the group. She was glad of the 
suggestion that Maureen could work 
with, her this term. (Maureen Is a 
black member of staff on attachment 
from the turning pplnt appren- 
ticeship scheme, the two-year com- : 
raunity work training course at col- . 
lege). . 

Three phone calls and two brief, 
meetings In the afternoon about 
Caribbean 

Studies Storing Group, of which I 
hpi chair, and which has been de- 
veloping work, at Goldsmiths over- 
the last 2 w years. The two full-time 
worker? are appointed and have been 
at work for a month; formalities of- 
employment functions, etc. to be 
MM £ c Verql .things to. 

•fe r ‘ Wft of ^r pupji^tldfts' frain a' 

. library in Uyerpool, Circular to be 
-typed and copied for sending out to.' 
members, of the ‘centre, tombis’ * 


faring, .We riidH ta^ about ah: idea 
for attracting ;a;large nuthber tci this. - 
ternr?. walls or;drcu-; 
‘ *®ftF9“nd the group? on pgper alqne, • 

't 

udifority,: there' Is 1 a lot bf talk 'and 
contact needed to enepur-;; 
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Stale sandwich’ under attack 


by Owen Surridge 
A civil servant's attack on sandwich 
education, which he described as 
second-rate and a failure, brought 
indignant dissent from an audience of 
academics and industrial personnel 
officers last week. 

Mr Jason Tarsh, of the Department 
of Employment's unit for manpower 
studies, was airing his own reserva- 
tions about Ihe system at a London 
conference run by the Education for 
Industrial Society. “I am sceptical 
about sandwich education," he said 
and listed three peculiarities which 
posed fundamental questions. "Why 
are only a few universities and the 
polytechnics interested in it? Why, 
since it is regarded a the interface 
between education and industry, has it 
caused friction on both sides, which it 
shoud not have done? Why has it 
evolved, seemingly without any clear 
intention?" he asked. 

“I have noticed (hot people have a 
kind of faith in sandwich education 
said Mr Tarsh. Contrasting the sand- 
wich system with normal higher educa- 


tion courses, he said the latter were 
evidently highly valued by employers, 
despite the comparative looseness of 
their content, on the ground that they 
provided graduates with “trained 
minds". 

“If that is so, why the more work 
oriented courses?," he asked, adding 
that sandwich courses seem to be run 
in the second-class institutions. This 
suggested, by implication, lower ex- 
pectations of students. 

Suggesting employers used the sand- 
wich system primarily as a recruitment 
aid, Mr Tarsh noted that it also 
allowed them to use students while 
they were studying. Summing up, he 
said: "It is not clear to me that there is a 
good a priori case for sandwich 
courses. They can only be defended on 
grounds of integration, which often is 
not achieved.” He added: “While the 
universities are still talking about in- 
tegration the polytechnics have 
already started talking (of sandwich 
courses) as supervised work experi- 
ence.” He concluded that the system 
was a failure “and the greater the 


failure, the greater the need t A „. 

11 ThU h n h0l !l d pay 
This brought an indion an 7»! 

from Betty Hollinshead mZ|J5* 

Polytechnic who pronounredfe 

very worried by these remarks H 
are others in government depanmS 
ike him," she warned, “but ER2 
to look at sandwich education if 
isolation. Never mind the skills^ 

ssra?L- < -*-«rfS 

W, pointed out that industry provS 
£53m worth of support for 
education every term, compared wiih 
the government's £3.4m. “W e ueda 
way of getting industry's input into the 
system, he said, predicting that even, 
tually the universities would have to 
rethink their attitude of non-involvc- 
ment and their pursuit of pure re- 
search. “Universities will not be able 
to be so complacent,” he said, “be- 
cause they will have to go out and ret 
money, so they will have to do mote 
applied research.” 
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d r t0r V *S e ? oy f l Co “ e # e ° f R °bert Buhler , has won the 

G r° up “A™ 1 P r *« of £5,000 for the best oil painting of 1983 
wjth this Impression of vineyards at Neuchatel. He already has 
paintings in the Tate, Gallery and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Demo over disciplinary move 


Students staged a demonstration at 
Warwick University this week to coin- 
cide with the start of disciplinary 
proceedings against five students in- 
volved in disturbances last October 
during a visit by Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science. 

They had already voted to reject a 
university offer to drop a £30,000 
"fine" on the students' union in return 
tor safeguards, against further vio- 
lence. But a call tor an occupation of 
the senate building was defeated over- 
whelmingly.- - . 

The students' union executive had 
recommended acceptance of the pack- 
age in the knowledge that, this would 
allow file disdplinaiy proceedings to 
go ahead, But the National Union of 


Students was split on the question. 
Opponents at Warwick claimed that 
the package would diminish union 
autonomy and also objected to the 
acceptance of the disciplinary charges. 

The decision means that the uni- 
veraity’s plans to withhold the £30,000 
is certain to be confirmed at a meeting 
of the university council on January 30. 

The NUS and the Warwick union 
.are seeking legal advice and many 

E -ess for action against the university. 

ut Warwick's spokeswoman, Ms. 
Gwynneth Rigby said the university 
was within its rights in withholding 
funding. , 

However, the students are hoping 
the dispute will be settled out of court 
. because "we would rather set a politic-' 
al precedent than a legal one.' 1 
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Union aims to 
help women 

University lecturers are to try to unit* 
the TUC and the University Grants 
Committee in their fight to extend 
access to higher education for women. 

1 An Association of University 
Teachers motion to this yea's 
Women’s TUC in Torquay attacks 
Government policies which disregard 
increasing demands from feaiale 
school-leavers and mature women. 

It urges delegates to call on the TUC 
general councilto tackle the UGC and 
express “vigorous opposition" to poli- 
cies which Y, curtail women’s hardwoo 
rights to equality of educational oppor- 
tunity.” 

• It suggests the UGC and TUC 
should jointly explore ways of mating 
higher education more available to the 
community. 

Criticism of the Government’s rejec- * 
tion of right of access to education for 
prisoners as recommended by Uu 
Commons select committee on educa- 
tion, science and the arts is also likely 
in Torquay. The National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education has submitted a motion 
calling for more attention and re- 
sources to be devoted to the education 
of women prisoners. 

Natfhe is anxious that what eduefr . 
lion exists for women prisoners Is 
directed towards traditionally female 
areas and interests. 

It wants the introduction of new 
forms of open learning and action w 
equip prisoners with vocational sous 
whicn will enable them to enter non- 
traditional as well as traditional Tonm 
of employment for women. 

Natfhe Is also to voice its feais that 
the redeployment of TOPS resource* 
to meet the objectives of adult training 
strategy may lead to a reduction ot 
educational opportunities for women- 
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UfgTlMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.1.84 


Ij' Tandy Printing Support For 
Microcomputers in Schools! 3 


DMP-120 High Density 
Dot Matrix Printer 




V, 



CGP-115 Colour 
Graohtcs Printer 






YA'#V%, 
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Typical 


Education Price * 


285 


DMP-120 High Density Dot-Matrix Printer. Performs a variety 
of operations including character mode for program listing, 
graphics mode for drawing pictures, figures or graphs. Takes 
fenfold, roll or single sheets, and prints up to two copies. Prints 
monospaced 9x8 dot matrix characters. 26-1255 
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Typical. 


Education Price * 


CGF-1 15 Colour Graphics Printer. Creates beautiful graphics in 
red, blue, green and black, and it prints alphanumerics. Built-in 
commands will simplify drawing and plotting. Text mode prints 
40 or 80 characters per line at 12 characters/sec. Software 
controls additional character sizes and rotation. 26-1192 
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WE HAVE THE CABLES YOU NEED TO LINK THESE SUPERIOR PRINTERS 

TO TANDY OR BBC MICROCOMPUTERS,., 





DWP-210 “Letter Qaality” 
Daisy Wheel Printer 






Typical Education Price « ! ■ 

r 'M 0% 00 • Interchangeable 100 Character 

:• m Print Wheels 

DWP-210. Assures that "professional look" to your.documentsl 
Vou can select 10 or 12 characters per inch. 

: and it prjnts over 200 wpm. (18 cps) at 10 cpi (origii^plus two 
copies). . Features V 120 space and 1 !ab line feed, 

.cover open and paper empty sensing. Includes , carbon rlbb 

- and Courier 10 print wheel. 26-1 287 


CGP-220 Seven Colour 
InkJet Printer 



Typical Education Price * 

£ 356 • Centronics Parallel Connector 

CGP-220. "State of the art" drop r on-demand ink-jet printing 
system prints 40 characters per second in text mode and 2600 
dots per second in colour scan mode. Graphics resolution is 560 
iponochrome dot columns per One in standard bit image mode 
and 640 dots per line in the multi-colour mode. Parallel 
centronics printer interface. 28-1268 ■ 
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Typical Education 5<orc Macngcr ford.tdh. _ 
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^he Education De^artmen* of Tandy Corpora. ion i, n the 
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Aiding the 
empire to 
strike back 

“A revolution In Scottish further 
education 11 mu the response given by 
Scotland's largest local education 
authority to the Scottish Education 
Department's 16-18 action plan. The 
action plan Intends to sweep aside the 
existing array of certificates designed 
by three main validating bodies oper- 
ating in Scotland and replace them 
with a new standard national certifi- 
cate of non-advanced further educa- 
tion. 

Todale, thestudeaf movement has 
given a tentative welcome to (he plan. 
We bdlevc the intended standardiza- 
tion will demystify the system in the 
eyes of consumers and potential con- 
sumers. The modular structure of the 
new certificate offers the potential of 
greater student control over coiirse 
content and structure. The modular 
design should also assist those 


wishing to study part-time. 

We welcome this response from the 
education service In Scotland to an 
area of concern that Is Increasingly 
passing Into the hands of the Man- 
power Services Commission. With 
Ihe Youth Training Scheme In opera- 
, tlon and (he Technical and Vocation- 
al Education Initiative threatening to 
creep north across the border, It Is 
easy to understand why the SED’s 
calf to action has been portrayed as 
the Empire Strikes Back. If the SED 
can succeed in Its stated aim of 
ensuring that modules will be avail- 
able to young people on the Youth 
Training Scheme, then it will have 
added some purpose to the scheme by 
building a bridge between trainees 
and the possibility of fhrther study. 1 
While we believe tbe action plan . 
offers much that is positive, we 
continue to have our fears. We do not 
appose the Intention to Involve 
schools as well as colleges In provid- 
ing modules for the new certificate. 

We are concerned, however, that 
there may be a danger that schools 
which currently have small classes of 
PO flits following the Higher grade 
leaving certificate may be trans- 
‘ formed and emerge from a process of 
radoitalhathm as Junior secondary 
schbohi running exclusively vocatkm- 
. al courses,' ■ *' --y- ' - , , r - -. 

If Uteactionplan Is to succeed then . 

. trahdhg, 

TPbe current system of student 
financial support vn Scottish farther 
education is anomalous to say the 
IttA and Is badly in need of reform. 
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Librarians oppose sale of valuables 


by David Jobbins 

University librarians have declared 
firm opposition to the sale of valuable 
library possessions in the face of 
budgetary shortfalls. 

A policy document on sales of 
library materials drawn up by libra- 
rians who belong to the Association of 
University Teachers has been streng- 
thened to make the union's opposition 
more explicit. 

Representatives of library staff from 
most of Britain's universities met in 
London last week and amended a draft 


policy to meet demands for a tougher 
line and went on to ratify the docu- 
ment. It was drawn up in the wake of 
the controversy at Glasgow University 
in 1982 over the proposed sale for 
around £70,000 of a collection of 
photographs valued at some £200,000. 

Although this plan now appears to 
be shelved, librarians are anxious that 
other universities might also sell off 
important possessions to enable more 
current material to be purchased. 

Apart from the sale of exact dupli- 
cates they find it difficult to conceive of 
disposal being desirable even when 


libraries are faced with a shortfall. The 
policy adopted says that other avenues 
except redudancics should be explored 
before university libraries choose this 
undesirable path. 

“Especially in the humanities the 
accumulated intellectual wealth of the 
library constitutes one of the universi- 
ty’s major resources,” it claims. Sale 
could also be a breach of faith if not at 
the express stipulation of benefactors 
or sellers who had permitted purchase 
at a nominal or reduced cost. 

Patterns of future research could not 
be predicted and even seemingly 


Redeployment code drawn up 


I A code of practice on redeployment of 
university staff was being finalized 
yesterday by leaders of the Association 
of University Teachers. 

ft insists on union negotiations be- 
fore staff are redeployed and also on 
retrain ing for the area to which the 
person is being shifted. At least one 
year's retraining is envisaged, but it 
will be as long as is required to meet 
the needs of the job and to obtain 
appropriate qualifications. 

Redeployment has always been re- 
garded by AUT leaders as preferable 
to redundancy, and the code of prac- 
tice will provide a weapon for local 
union negotiators in obtaining the best 
possible conditions. 

Librarians who belong to the AUT 
last week expressed totafopposition to 


redeployment^ academics in to senior 
library posts unless they had received 
appropriate training and obtained the 
relevant qualifications. 

The AUTs national executive had 
initially opposed this hard line atti- 
tude, arguing that it reduced flexibility 
and made the possibility of compulsory 
redundancies more likely in other 
areas. But in December the AUT’s 
council sided with the librarians, and 
noted with concern a trend towards 
redeployment of academics without 
professional library qualifications. 

“Redeployment should be subject to 
trade union negotiation and to the 
redeployed staff achieving appropriate 
levels of qualification and experi- 
ence,” the council agreed. AUT lead- 
ers have now conceded the point. 


Yesterday's meeting of the AUT's 
conditions of service committee was 
also due to consider a policy statement 
on changes in copyright law. 

It was accepted that doing so in- 
volved steering a delicate course be- 
tween the interests of two groups of 
AUT members. On the one hand were 
the authors, many of them academics, 
and their publishers who produced the 
material; ou the other were academics 
and librarians who wished to copy 
materials within the existing "fair deal- 
ing” arrangements. 

The library staff representatives last 
week “deprecated" proposals from the 
Copyright Licensing Agency that uni- 
versities should have to a count for 
photocopying carried out legally under 


irrelevant material might be of r WUK 
value. Acquisitions policies could E 
undermined by sale of valuable m 
tenal which had been a central feZ 
of the collection. Scholars and n 
search students may well have baS 
their research on the presence ofT 
materials considered! for safe , ‘ lht 

On occasions, when despite all fa 
considerations a sale is agreed fa 
AUT is adamant that proceeds should 
go to the library rather than to fa 
university's general budget. And fa 
union is anxious that material may be 
sold to private collectors or even 
overseas, when access for scholars 
would be even more seriously hin- 
dered. 

. Even if the sale is to a public 
institution in the UK, the piaierial 
should be copied beforehand, tbe 
AUT recommends. 

Some delegates were concerned that 
by adopting a policy the AUT might be 
seen to be endorsing sales. Mr John 
Bennett, from Warwick University, 
told the meeting: “If we say we are 
prepared to sell library materials to 
save our jobs we are saying the main 
purpose of libraries is to employ 
librarians. If we do say this we in- 
creased the likelihood of redundancies 
- the only reason for our employment 
is the existence of resources we may be 
allowing logo for sale." 

The AUT’s library staff committee 
is to draw up a new policy on how 
on-line computer searching in uni- 
versity libraries should be funded. 



Government Social work 


thebenefitofa new electronic physiotherapy machlpe 

a S€ " ior ,ecturer at th « University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and Technology, The machine, which 


education authorities. Ihe . Conven- , 


}“ hnoIo W to measure strength In wasted muscles, is 
texpepted to gp into, production for use all over tip world. 

GCE grades ‘do vary* 

Results of last summer’s OCE ex- The report shows that a total nf 
8 ? 0W clearly, tliat some 372,134 candidates took well 
awards vary, to reflect the quality of over one million subjects At A lev<*i 
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the . ohagatio ns made In last year also showed a clear reVer- 


funds video 
teaching link 

by John Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Department of Trade and Indus- 
try has agreed to finance a £lm video 
[teachins link between five London 
hospitals involved in the forthcoming 
merger between Charing Cross ana 
Westminster medical schools. The 
scheme, which will be evaluated by 
staff from the Open University, could 
provide a mode! For technical solutions 
to problems posed by other college 
m ?Ii ers L° n< l on and elsewhere. 

.. , e will pay for fibre-optic 
links to be laid along 12 miles of 
tunnels owned by London Transport 
to demonstrate the possibilities of the 
new technology. The complete system, 
using equipment developed by Ples- 
sey, will provide two-way visual cori- 
,twt between teachers and students at 
Glaring Cross, Westminster, St 
Stephens, West Middlesex and West 
London hospitals. Queen Mary’s, 
London will be tied iu via a microwave 
link because there are suitable cable 
channels. 

Th6 two schools hope to use the 
; system at the start of the new academic 


training 
under fire 

Social work training courses should be 
tougher, according to a national opin- 
ion survey of social workers -who 
completed their training in 1980 
Almost 60 per cent of-those surveyed 
said more students should be failed in 
their social work training had given 
them good preparation for practice, 
them good preparation for practical. 

The report, which asks whether this 
year's estimated £60m bill for students 
undertaking the Certificate of Qual- 
ification for Social Workers (CQSff) 
is justified, is published In the maga- 
zine, Social work Today. 

It details the findings of a study 
carried out last year by Martin Davies, 
professor of social work at the Uni- 
versity of East Anglia. 

Aboqt 150 social workers were sur- 
veyed, to examine recent allegations 


dence to support this, but not, w 
alleged, at the "immature graduate 


saidf today in an accompanying state- 
ment to its annual report. . 

“Despite all theallegatibna made in 
the current debate abput examina- 
tions, OCE awards are not based Qn a 
set 1 proportion of the candidates, 
irrespective of; the standard of per- 
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schools stress that this is very much an 
experiment, and it will be Important to 
assess the system’s effectiveness for 
teaching. . . 

•Other colleges Iq London, where 
. there are around half a dozen other 

m^roars nnrlar - r _i_ .. . - 
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end of the scale. Instead, R is among 
those who have switched careers in 
middle age. 

His report claims some responsibility 
for inadequacies in social work train- 
ing - ana for future improvement - 
must fall on the Central Council for 
Education and Training of Soctat 
Workers (CCETSW), which admlms- 
■ ters the CQSW courses. • 

He says teaching institutlOTsha^ 
not been compelled by the CCET5W ■ 
to make "adequate specialist provision 
to maintain minimal standards o» P 10 " 
fossional training.”. 

■ In the survey, 46 per cent of respon- 
dents said there was at least one 
student in their year who had bew 
awarded a oradnate or rton-arnduaie 


.practitioner, . 

When , asked what single lrojP r0V ®| 
meht to the course they would mosi 
like to, tee, almost everyone saw 
training should be more practical. 


But ria, 
bg-ute-t 


JLJS 
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k 0n I 1 l^^gest Mn*tribution . 


.cr epucanon, xney were 
mous in demanding more teaenmg 
input by practising social worked- 
. spedne criticisms were madrtofjaw 
teachinz. whioh some said was absent 
. altogether. Only 60 per cent said they 
, felt well-prepared to identify chiW 

abuse risk cases, and few felt tney hao 
L j . . I- rtiulfare 
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SERC should have done more, Kingman admits 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and Jon Turney 

The Science and Engineering Re- 
iarch Council has not done enough to 
protect university, research as the 
strains on the science budget have 
increased. This unexpected admission 
came this week from the councils 


and prevent this - to get the capital 
projects finished quickly, to promote 
international collaboration and. on the 
applied side, to look for cooperation 
with industry. 

While all three had been tried, the 
level of gram applications from 
university groups being approved was 
still ominously low, he said. This 


raiDC _ , .. . , v ; — - — — 

chairman, Professor John Kingman, presented great problems, as it was 

who maintained that the British re- much harder to decide between the 

■ ...« A nnnrl nrtfl tllVll nk IlflPll OrtA/1 nrtri llin mm- «L._ 
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search system was a good one. which 
could be run well with a little more 
money. Without it, it would suffer 
irreversible damage, he believed. 

Professor Kingman was speaking at 
a seminar on the effect of the cuts on 
science, organized by the Association 
of British Science Writers. 

He stressed that the near-level fund- 
ing for science had been offset by rising 
costs and the need to back new areas. 
This meant that new capital invest- 
ments tended to squeeze university 
support. There were three ways to try 


very good and the even belter than 
between the good and the very good. 
But with only just over half of the 
applications in the top grade now being 
funded, the SERC had to decide how 
to fund the right half. 

Dr John Burnett, principal of Edin- 
burgh University warned that the cuts 
might result in mediocre and less 
demanding research with concentra- 
tion on “safe” subjects. He said either 
British research would decline, or 
funding would need to increase to 
counter a decade of under-funding 


with three years uf major cuts. 

One of the major concerns was lhai 
funds were increasingly found from 
industry and commcicc and these were 
usually tied to a defined and precisely 
delimited area. 

Although there had always been a 
debate about the balance between 
excellence and utility, “bearing in 
mind the necessity for universities in 
support creativity and bring to the fore 
talent and original ideas, it must be 
questioned whether the pendulum is 
not now swinging too far towards 
utility, and, in some cases, more 
mediocre, less demanding research.” 
Another problem was tnc increasing 


yet at the stage where they could 
attract research council funding. 

In an attempt to* restore losses 
academics, he said, had been deflected 
from research to fund-raising. “Is this 
really the best way to use the talents nf 


the hest scientists anil technologists?" 
he asked. 

Di Hurncll said the “new blood'' 
posts had helped hut if cutsof 1 or 2 per 
cent annum were made, as intimated 
by the Government, their beneficial 
effect would be offset by stnff losses. 

Sir Peter Swinnciton-Dyer. chair- 
man of the University Grants Commit- 
tee said research had been hit harder 
than tcnching. It had heen particularly 
affected by the cut-hack on consum- 
ables and the maintenance of build- 
ings. 

lie said one way to ameliorate the 
effect uf the cuts was to ensure that 
departments were not toosmall. “even 
if this means putting pressure on 
neighbouring universities 10 produce a 
cooperation to which they have be- 
come wholly unaccustomed." 

Sir David Phillips, chairman of the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, saw the problem from two 
persncctivcs. Al Oxford University, 


he felt things had gut a little belter over 
the last two years, in spite of ihccarlier 
effects of the cuts This was because 
traditional patterns of spending had 
"begun to be addressed in a new way in 
some universities by research commit- 
tees". 

However, from the ABRC, he saw 
Ihe research councils struggling to 
support universities and tneir own 
institutes. He argued that the Govern- 
ment's allocation for the science vote 
did not take into account the effects of 
UGC spending cuts on the research 
councils. 

John Irvine and Ben Martin from 
the Science Policy Research Unit at 
Sussex insisted that there was no hard 
evidence that research had suffered 
from the cuts. Scientists naturally said 
it had, but unless outputs from re- 
search were analysed closely there was 
no way to tell if less money simply led 


Two more institutions 
face redundancies 


by Karen Gold 

Two more institutions were facing job 
losses this week as governors tried .to 
compensate for cuts in local and cen- 
tral government funding. 

Middlesex Polytechnic is proposing 
to dose one of its major sites as well as 
rutting 25 posts, in order to save 
almost £lm. 

The joint education committee of 
the three education authorities in- 


body's proposal to close the Enfield means. Around 160 w< 
site. and it would be very 

The Enfield site at present houses all more voluntary arrange 
the polytechnic's social science work, made. The Natfhe wo’ 
Including geography, and civil en- compulsory redundanc 
ginwring. Under the proposals it Courses that may b 
would have to be closed by spring next college , where student 
year. . planned to increase abr 

But staff at the polytechnic, who say full-time equivalents 
oMi/derable amounts of money have elude mathematics, bio 
been spent on the Enfield site recently tional studies, 
to develop the library and geography # Members of the N 
laboratory, fear that there is not East London Polytec 
enough teaching or library space on were lobbying the pol 
other sites. ernors against the dire 

Losing the site is expected to save for 1 15 redundancies, 
the polytechnic about £500,000 while them compulsory. A 1 
K Is proposed that posts should go from delegation was also « 

courses where Staif/student ratios are talks with the joint 
shove norms set bv the National education committee 
Advisory Body. Dr Ray Rickett, the today, 
director, said that he hoped all staff The Barking branch 
would go by voluntary metros. the NELP voted this 

More than 40 jobs - almost a quarter national backing in an 

°f the to tal staff at West London Ing strike action if ne 

Left-wing NUS election 
ambitions are thwarted 


Institute of Higher Education in 
Hounslow are likely to be lost follow- 
ing a £600,000 drop in funding from 
local and central government. 

The voluntary college has proposed 
41 full-time equivalent staff redundan- 
cies to meet cuts in central funding 
from the advanced further education 
pool and from Hounslow Borough 
Council for non-advanced work. 

According' to the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers In Further and Higher 
Education, the college had lost 43 staff 
in the last two years by voluntary 
means. Around 160 were still in post 
and it would be very unlikely many 
more voluntary arrangements could be 
made. The Natfhe would oppose any 
compulsory redundancies. 

Courses that may be closed at the 
college, where student numbers were, 
planned to increase about 200 on 2,233 
mll-tlme equivalents in 1983/84, in- 
clude mathematics, biology and educa- 
tional studies. 

• Members of the Natfhe at Nohh 
East London Polytechnic this week 
were lobbying the polytechnic's gov- ■ 
ernors against the director’s proposals 
for 1 15 redundancies, at least some of 
them compulsory. A national Natfhe 
delegation was also expected to hold 
talks with the joint local authority 
education committee when it met 
today. 

The Barking branch of the Natfhe at 
the NELP voted this week to call for 
national backing in any action, includ- 
ing strike action if necessary. 


Call for statement 
on forecasts 

Universities must agree a statement on 
student demand up to the end of the 
century, to reassure parents and to 
ensure sensible planning, Professor 
Harold Hankins, acting principal of 
the University of Manchester Institute 
of Science and Technology said this 
week. Major changes in the pattern of 
higher education were dependent on 
the effect of total numbers of students, 
and their distribution on either side of 
the binary line, he said. 

Meanwhile Manchester Polytechnic 
governors have called for a new Rob- 
bins report for the 19B0s: a nationwide 
inquiry into all areas of higher educa- 
tion. In a letter to Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, the chairman of Manchester 
governors Mr Nonnan Morris says that 
a far wider investigation is needed than 
those cunently undertaken by the 
University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body. 


perspectives. Al Oxford University, to more efficient use of resources. 


' The 

. { contemporary 
' j dance 
- ’ programme 
; , promoted by the 
, | dance studies 
departmental 

•, the University of 
Surrey opened 

; on Monday with 
i the solo dance 


jndon Polytechnic this week _ . j 

bbying the polytechnic’s goy- • Student OlUdV 
igainst the director’s proposals J 


Strathcl 


9W universities 


Attempts by extreme left-wingers to 
seek an absolute majority for Labour 
aodents on the executive of the 
National Union of Students to be 
elected at Easter were defeated at the 
weekend. 

Instead the National Organization 
of Labour Students decided to run 
enough candidates to give it a max- 
■M® of nine or possibly 10 seats on 
we 19-seat executive. 

And they adopted Mr Phil Woolas, 
this year's treasurer, as NOLS candi- 
date to try to replace Mr Neil Stewart 
Rostands down as president this year 
Jter holding the office for NOLS for 
5*° years. Mr Woolas defeated Mr 
A°® m y Sheppard, this year’s educa- 
president, the harder line 

dwoidate. 

■ j °f Mr Woolas's main rivals was 

Kfi { ?£ firmed at the weekend, The 
Alliance decided to run Ms Jane 

r^j , • . ■ 

New gene grow 

'^ ^ en ftic Manipulation Advisory 
a n vA u P' which regulates the conduct of 
■Jweraioand industrial research in 
wPeuc, engineering, will be dissolved 


Taylor, currently NUS national secret- vereWs 
ary, for the office, while a third key £100,000 
contender, Ms Sarah Veale. currently retail n» 
welfare vice president, unsuccessfully improve 1 
sought Labour students’ endorsement, tunities 

She will stand Independently. 

NOLS picked its candidates for presentei 
three of the four full-time posts but has bearing 

yet to decide who will run fop which, deposit , 
The Left Alliance is to field Liberal 
executive member Mr John Murray for 
treasurer, and one of its other execu- JT vp* 
'five members, Mr Frank Howard for Applical 
vice president, education. , are 63 p 

. Among NoLs’s fuU- time candidates, J 

is Ms Lesley Smith, from Essex Un - 
versity, who was coopted to the execu- ( 

rive only after the Christmas confer- . ^ 

ence. when she beat a GomiinmU 
candidate in a strew poll to fill a cy 
vacancy. The others are Mr Steve teim M 
Mnronn from Wales and Mr Jim appbeat 
S depStv ebairof NUS Scotland. | tfite yeai 


are collaborating on a study of 
school-leavers in Strathclyde Region 
in the hope of winning an Increased 
student intake from the government. 
Both universities, over three-quar- 
ters of whose students are home- 
based, have complained to the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee about the 
reduction of opportunities for school- 
leavers In the area. 

Bottle banker 

Coca-Cola is giving Edinburgh Uni- 
versity’s business studies department 
£100.000 over three years to found a 
retail research foundation intended to 


engineerkig, will be dissolved ' 

- •EL?5S5Li*^ r refer Brooke, the 
K°r education minister, confirmed 
•\ . lhat - tke. grpup, will be 

MP* Adwsoiy Commit- 

pertinent of Education, 

*T- 7 -a . ■ 


growing consensus of expert opinion 
Sat the physical hazards 
JSth genetic . mampulation, .though 
- feal, are lets than had been feared. 

The .deciSidn to «8t' ,up^ : jjOjj 
committee : means die Gqyernmwt 
does not accept' the view- of SonjO: 
Scientists that tlte GMAG 

.Kniithwi! 'Scientists- planning- ex- 



presented with a' Coca-Cola bottle 
bearing the message: "Return for 
deposit". 

Popular poly 

Applications to Bristol Polytechnic 
are 63 per cent up on this time last 
year, with one course - higher 
.national diploma in tourism - 
already closed, and the most popular 
ones In business, law and accountan- 
cy likely to be frill by the end or this 
teWMore than 6ft rejected 1983 
applications had been carried over to 
this year. 


work to the Health and Safety Execu- 

tjve. 

■ A* number of members of the 
GMAG are likely to serve on the new 
committee, although no appointments 
have yet been announced. Hpweyer, 
tbe new group is Unlikely to have any 
members designated to represent the 
public interest. „ ■ 

T Oa the employers’ side, the i Cop 
mittee of Vice Outncellors and I Prin- 
cipals, the Research Councils and- too 
Gonfederation of British industry will 


Youth training should be 
extended to ‘apprenticeship’ 


by Patricia Santineili 
A call for the Youth Training Scheme 
to be extended to two years or even 
longer has come from the Association 
of County Councils in its evidence to 
the House of Lords EEC Committee 
this week. 

The ACC told the committee look- 
ing al the vocational education of 
young people In the. EEC that the 
education service would undoubtedly 
accept ex-YTS trainees on to further 
education courses, but this would 
create problems for them because of 
the current disparities in financial 
support. 

’‘Therefore there is a considerable 
argument for YTS trainees to continue 
for n second year or even longer to 
complete what amounts to an appren- 
ticeship. This should be judged on Rfl 
assessment of progress rather than on a' 
;time serving baslB and should be 
-extended to trainees putside the! areas . 
where formal apprenticeship schemes 
'have existed in the past,” the! ACC 
anld 

j The association adds that such 
Ischemes should provide each young 

K i with the type of skills outlined 
report 7 >niningfor Skills Own- 
ership. In addition, successful 
■course completion In one area Bhould 
be credited and registered as a module' 
on! which continued training can he 
based : at a later stage. . . . ' ' .v ; . 

"The, process should resemble a 
series of connected Ladders up whwh 


losing height, and moving at the pace 
most suited to their circumstances,” 
the ACC says. 

It points lhat it may not be practic- 
able to have a single certificate, but . 
that It should be possible for young 
people from the age df 16, say, to be 
provided with a personal record folder 
. which they could retain. This would 
contain appropriate certification from 
their school courses and from subse- 
quent studies. 

The ACC also took the opportunity 
to repeat its coll for action in two areas. 
One is the need for an integrated 
system of vocational educational and 
training with responsibility at Govern- 
ment revel lying within one depart- 
ure other Is the need for a full scale 
review by Government leading to a. 
rationalization of provision, inducting 
systems for student support for young 
people over school leaving age, 

. Tne .association also reasserted the 
need for a review of the whole statut- 
ory framework and legal basis for 
further education, pointing out . that 
liven statutory responsibility and .the 
resources, local education authorities 
could be retied upon to provide' the 
necessary courses. 

• The ACC was meeting the ; Man- 

^AMmlsaUn ihls uwAu 


95 not accept the view- or some: r^f/dfirafion of British Industry will series Of connected taaaers up wnren 
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Training ; ; Schemes and ^ Training 
Opportunities ! Programme , courses, . 
pnpt to. -official talks With-tpe C^|. 5 ' .; - 
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Turks to look at 
reform proposals 


Tamils continue to demand entry 

r r\ n v i j.i ..f i i « . . ■ -• ^ 


from Be mart! Kennedy 

ANKARA 

The new Turkish parliament is to 
consider proposals for a major reform 
of the Higher Education Council, the 
alE-powcnul body set up by the milit- 
ary administration in 1981 . The idea 
comes from the main opposition party, 
the Popular Parly, but it is expected to 
have the support of back-benchers 
from the other two parliamentary 
parties as welt. 

The HEC has faced a constant 
stream of criticism over the last couple 
of pars, ntid not u few academics have 
resigned rather than submit them- 
selves to its centralized control. The 
council's control over appointments, 
its application of the "rotation" system 
- under which lecturers may he obliged 
to work for a period in one of the 
smaller or hewer universities - and the 
quantity of new regulations it has 
produced in connexion with every- 
thing from moustaches to examina- 
tions have been among the main 
targets of this criticism. 

The Popular Party's proposals 
would limit the powers oF the HEC 
considerably. Top university appoint- 
ments would be decided with trie help 
of internal elections, while the coun- 
cil’s powers as regards the rotation 
system would be handed over to the 
more democratic inter-university 
board, currently an inferior organiza- 
tion. The powers of university senates 
would be increased and the current 
ban on students and teaching staff 
joining political parties, which was 
introduced at the same time as the . 
HEC, would be done away with. 


The chances of these proposals be- 
coming law arc hard to assess. It is 
well-known, however, that displeasure 
with the HEC extends well beyond the 
ranks of the vaguely left-of-centre 
Popular Party. Professor E raiment 
Konukman. head of the parliamentary 
party of the ruling Motherland Party, 
recently hud harsh words for HEC 
president Professor Ihsan Dogramaci 
and accused the council of creating a 
sense of insecurity at the universities 
which was leading to a lack of qualified 
teaching staff. 

He promised to hold con sulfa I ions 
with other members of parliament of 
academic background to sec what 
could he done about the situation. It 
may be that sucli consultations will 
lead to an 'alternative reform bill. Any 
reform of the HEC, however, would 
require the approval of President 
Evrcn, who was military head of state, 
when the HEC came into being. The 
president retains significant powers to 
slow down legislation approved by 
parliament. 

On the other hand, the new propos- 
als will almost certainly have the 
support of at least one of the main 
extra-parliamentary parties. The So- 
cial Democrat Party, which was pre- 
vented from taking part in last Novem- 
ber’s general election but which still 
exercised a latent influence on political 
life, has been termed the “party of the 
academics" because of the large num- 
ber of cx-teachine staff among its 
members. These include Professor 
Turkan Akyol, a former health minis- 
ter and rector of Ankara University, 
who was one of the earliest critics of 
the HEC. 


from D.B, Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

Only new entrants to Sri Lankan univer- 
sities will lose their right to admission if 
they fail ro keep to the registration 
deadline, according to the University 
Grants Committee. 

Dr S.F. Kaplage, its chairman, clar- 
ified its statement on the deadline. He 
said it was absurd to assume that 
second, third and fourth year student 
vacancies could be replaced with other 
students. 

The latter category are the so-ealted 
“displaced" Tamil undergraduates 
who fled the southern universities 
during the anti-Tamil riots of July- 
August last year. Thcv have refused to 
return to them. Some 50 af them arc 


University College of Batticnloa. 

Dr Kalpagc has said that this could 
not be done. Were they asking the 
UGC to create faculties in Jaffna and 
Batticaloa overnight to accommodate 
“displaced" Tamil students? This 
would mean that the universities in the 
south ran under capacity, depriving 
others clamouring for places, he said. 

The three faculties in Jaffna (medi- 
cine, science and arts) could not 
accommodate the extra number of the 
“displaced" and the University Col- 
lege of Batticaloa only has faculties in 
science and agriculture. 

Dr Kalpage said that the number of 
“displaced” students was 1,829 and 
that most Tamil final year medicine 
and engineering students had returned 
to the southern universities. Nearly all 
Tamil law students had reported in 
Colombo. 


currently on a fast, demanding admis- Tamil law students had report© 
sion to the University of Jaffna or the Colombo. 

Student funds I Athletes are 


Meanwhile, ,hc Tamil United Li 
beratmn Front has told the UGCthJ 

l he |'n t i SnVernmc, ? t of Tamil Nad 
and dll the engineering colleges there 
are prepared to offer substantial K 
to organize the engineering faculty at 
Jaffna University, ft urges the UGC id 

PU Thl C Tni'i! a i tCr a V d without delay 
The TULF has asked that as many 

Tamil entrants and displaced under- 
graduates as possible should be 
accepted in Jaffna and Batticaloa, and 
other arrangements made for the rest. 

It adds that Tamil students at 
Perademya were the first to be attack- 
ed last May, followed by attacks in 
some of the other universities well 
before the July violence. 

Some university students were killed 

m Ju y, it says. The death toll might 
have been much higher if most univer- 
sities had not been closed earlier for 
other reasons. 


Harvard research award 
investigated by agency 


from E. Patrick McQuaid \ 
CAMBRIDGE 
The General Accounting Office in 
Washington, a research agency known 
for its investigative and often critical 
reports to* the Congress on waste and 
cost-effectiveness in government con- 
tracts, is looking into a $7.7m award to 
Harvard University which a competing 


school says it should receive. 

The. official inquiry was initiated at 
the request of House member Ted 
Weiss, a New York Democrat, on 
behalf of. the Bank Street -College oF 


it could do the same job Harvard's 
Graduate School of Education will do, 
but for only $4.5ni. 

Mr Manuel Justiz, director of the 
National Institute of Education, earl- 
ier defended his decision, noting that 
the Harvard proposal would involve 
several municipalities and school dis- 
tricts and was worth the additional 
money. Bank Street, however; argues 
that a peer review panel had advised 
the Institute that the New York college 
had submitted the best bid. 

Representative Weiss chairs the in- 
ter-governmental relations and human 


1 , ! l# i ter 'g°vem mental relations and human 
S-F ’SJJSS i? f C a ?i hat l he Tes °urces subcommittee for the House 
wS of .-. Education ! committee on government operations. 
rt° n . tr 2. ct Tdfeulations , A Congressional aide saia that Mr 
Ba nk Streers bjd for Weiss's panel was investigating the 


The money is to fund a’ multi-year 
study of new classroom technologies, 
ipmnly computers. The institute is the 
research- nrm of the Department ol 
Education. Bonk Street contends that 


. Bonk Street contends thhl technoloek 

Australian students split 

Students. in West Australian tertiary by the fora 
campuses nave been disfranchized by ' With the 
(bo ^Australian Union of Students after eminent ti 
a dispute overpayment of union dues; year, the le 

' Students id Western Australia were the studenti 

btpuied from paying fees to (he AUS have to pa; 


committee on government operations. 
A Congressional aide said that Mr 
Weiss s panel was investigating the 
award in tandem With the General 
Accounting Office. 

The institute wants .to. establish a 
national centre for the development 
and assessment of new educational 
technologies, \ 


by the former Liberal government. - 
.With the election of a Labour gov- 
ernment in Western Australia last 
' year, the legislation was repealed. But 
the students do not believe they should 
have to pay back the money. 


unaffected 
by coup 

The Nigerian military coup seems not 
to have revived problems over the flow 
of fends to Nigerian students at overseas 
universities and colleges, as many 
feared. 

Local authorities in England are 
being warned by their associations that 
the coup may result in new difficulties in 
getting foreign exchange out of Nigeria. 

But aid agencies which have been in 
touch with the Nigerian high commis- 
sion in London and with banks wlio 
normally handle students' foreign ex- 
change have been assured that the 
situation remains unchanged. 

The new regime has not yet 
announced any changes in controls on 
student foreign exchange and the 
ibanks are continuing to operate ex- 
iting guidelines. But they are likely to 
be cautious about tackling problem 
cases, according to the UK Council on 
Overseas Student Affairs. 

1 A UKCOSA official said : " Wc have 
| had more calls from advisers anticipat- 
ing problems than from students in 
difficulty. We are telling advisors the 
situation is unclear and that students 
should wait to see what happens. It 
could be there is no announcement of 
an embargo on foreign exchange." 

UKCOSA has been reminding advis- 
ers of the short term aid available fpr 
destitute students from the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Security. 
Hundreds of Nigerian students have 
[been experiencing serious' difficulties 
in obtaining money to pay fees and 
meet maintenance costs prior to the 
coup. 

• A group of Nigerian students in the 
United States found their own ; way 
round any problems with 1 exchange 
controls- and were arrested as a result. 


controls- and were arrested as a result. 

Students at colleges in Oklahoma and 
neighbouring states have been charge] 


with running a “substantial and exten- 
. «ve n fraudulent credit card operation. 

Five students at Langston University 
were arrested after False numbers had 
been used tq make a number of big 
purchases, They are also said to haw 
apphed for credit cards hi the names of 
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only brawn fwiws /Z j 

not brains’ 

A state senntor from Nebraska, 

whose football team was expected to jj 

be ranked the number one in the 

nation in collegiate athletics, is advo- | 

eating that college athletes be consi- I f 

dered employees, paid for their ser- I ( 

vices, and not required to enrol or | 

meet any student obligations. 

Mr Ernest Chambers has intro- \ 

duced such legislation in his home 
state (he is a local senator and not a 
member of Congress) and aired his 
views on a recent morning television 
programme, syndicated nationally. 

Mr Chambers said it was a fantasy V. 
to continue pretending that big-tlmc » 

athletes arc being educated. He con- John Toner, and ti 
tends that many athletes, particular- the University of IS 
ly in football and basketball, are “Bo” Sch^mbechU 
recruited by major colleges and uni- Issue wlththe sen 
versifies solely to bring in more “This evil,” so 
money to the institution, and so bechler, “blg-tlm 
should receive a fee for services. generated enough 
The studio audience disagreed and scholarships to me: 
hissed at Ills comments several times, sports. It’s how \ 
Also participating in the programme that's Important, 
were the president of the National positive effect that 
Collegiate Athletics Association, Mr had on those who 

Loan frauds mount up 

jfrom E. Patrick McQuaid and 25 Americans 

CAMBRIDGE similar charges at 
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John Toner, and the football coacb at 
the University of Michigan, Mr G.E. 
“Bo” Sch^mbechler. Both men took 
Issue wlth the senator's proposal. 

“This evil,” sold coach Schern- 
bechler, “big-time football, has 
generated enough revenue to give 
scholarships to men and women In all 
sports. It's how we use the money 
that's Important, as well as (he 
positive effect that the experience hu 
had on those who played.” 


A sweeping investigation has deter- 
mined that dereliction and deceit In the 
management of the United States 
student loans programme, a variety of 
construction projects, and the entitle- 
ment programme for disadvantaged 
students has cost the government 
$42m. 

The Department of Education's 
office of the inspector general obtained 
105 indictments and 54 convictions for 


“ ■ irauauienuy ootalnli 
.dentists and college professors. I Guaranteed Student 


her 30 last year. r r 
. In the area of student loans, 53 
; aliens , were indicted qn charges of 
•fraudulently obtaining aid through the 
Guaranteed Student Loan programme 


• . :u • . ' ' . ■ • — . guvernmem r 

reports 

ate students. In 1983 the total- had 


and 25 Americans were indicted on 
similar charges at four targeted col- 
- leges. 

Inadequate internal controls were 
cited in the audit as responsible for 
overpayments in the loans programme 
of more than $51m and an additional 
Sl.lm in extra interest costs. About 
$5. 8m has already been returned, the 
Government said. 

The agency further recommended 
. that $3.5m in student aid costs should 
be returned and questioned another 
S7m. It has asked some contractors 
and award recipients to return about 
$14m in unsupported costs for a variety 
-of projects and questioned another 
,$28m. 

• In a separate investigation, the 
agency questioned the entire federal 
appropriations to one ' unnamed s we 

. government between 1977 and 195U- 


released ekriy this month. 


While i graduate students ate eligible • -student- al< 
; for two federal loan programmes there "The cu 

’ U* hq .ri&rf-batfccl grant nfogTairuiw fob the needs 
: Bfopg with several • : : adequate 

°%r j fts^at!ow and agendfes con- , students ■ i 
eerticd willj graduate.stum^. has'ciib ' reduce « 
; fed forta expansfow of (he' network of . medgre id 


that new initia- 
I, recruit women 


;|4 


fiPPjy* ' V ' . ' . ' Education and Labor drid Its subcam' 

S th ,he Secretary of mittees corifceri)iiig higher education; 
Education ana five, members of the .. ^Meanwhile, g ?12-Sefob<jri?phnel 
.Republican Research - Committee's . chaired'bv the preridcnt of Now York 
• edition policy task ton*. Preilitont . Unl^lW.' MrjOhf 




f.of twd^fid- 

I 'nr- ot-hrk,W4A f .* - 


linked iftfllfondbUpB from the Congress ori student 'glj Uid'es. The w -Kl for ft'- 

^sbud^AsUmrtgrt'qr j National » 

nt^ation>ft^|l^ bit%r Flyiiuscia.t Assistance ^ 


contend that the future of scholarship 
iteself is at jeopardy. 

“As an orthodox Christian,'' ' wid 
Yale's Jaroslav Peiikan, “I am obUgJJ 
to believe that the meek shall Inherit 
the earth, but I refuse to accept tn 
interpretation that sqdj a drop-oh m 
- intellectual quality Is what the prop*®' 
cy of the Sermon on the Mount was 
Intended to be.” 1 

While not apologizing, Mr WfJ 
called into question the wted°m 
graduate deans such as himself who 
years ago warned potential a PP' l ? a f 

■ about tic realities of the outlooh fo 

academic employment. J do won 
' gbbat the effects of what we did. 

4 told executives at a conference . 

?, sored by thfe Carnegie Foundation » 

’ the Advancement of Teaching. . 
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overseas news 

Private university ‘determined to be a thorn in academic flesh 

from Barbara von <* £|| t Tt connive 

. . kJVIIVVI VaUGVkl Angemeine Ztilung 


MUNICH 

Organizers of West Germany's first 
orivate management school an- 
nounced earlier this month are de- 
termined to be a thorn in the flesh of 
German Universities. 

Private education, a subject of some 
controversy since foreign minister 
Hans Dietrich Genscher backed it 
publicly last month, has proved to be 
the thorniest issue in German higher 
education for several years: apart from 
stirring a dispute among leading 
academics, it has provoked a heated 
public debate, fierce political opposi- 
tion and provoked a rift within Hen- 
Genschers own liberal party (FDP). 

This was the last thing Herr Gens- 
cher had in mind when he chose 
private education as a motto for two 
major election campaigns crucial for 
the survival of his ailing pRrty. If 
Germany was to defend its leading 
position as an Industrial and exporting 
nation, lie said, it needed “private elite 
universities” as existed in the United 
States, Britain and France. Such uni- 
versities, particularly important in the 
Gelds of micro and optoelectronics 
and biotechnology, would help create 
healthy competition for the state uni- 
versities and keep Germany abreast of 
international research, he stressed. 

The debate on the minister’s propos- 
als had only begun to simmer when it 
became known that an elite manage- 
ment school would open in Koblenz 
before the end of the year. The 
organizers - the local chamber of 
industry and commerce (IHK) and a. 
business school teacher - said they had 


a political rift 


lively. 

The conservative daily Frankfurter 
Aflgemeine Zeitung, in an editorial 
entitled “Wc need elites” pointed to 
Germany's deficit in Nobel prizes 
patents and scientific break-throughs. 


already collected DM6m in private 
funds. Two million more were needed 
for the university to open with u to 60 
students over the wisdom of such tac- 
tics. There were no injuries during the 
capacity of 350 students they hoped to 
dispose of up to DM25m. Karl Dars- 
cheid. IHK general manager said. “We 
want no money from the state, even if 
it was offered to us we wouldn’t take 
it”. Instead students will have to 
pay fees of around DM4000 a semes- 
ter, although scholarship and credit 
schemes are planned. 

Degree courses will include a year 
abroad between a basic and a main 
course in Koblenz of three semesters 
each. Students will be trained as lop 
specialists with a good general know- 
ledge, Professor lido Glittenbcrg from 
the European Business School under- 
lined. The ultimate aim was to fuel 
competition and innovation at Ger- 
man universities, he added. 

The culture minister of the Rhine 
Palatinate, Georg Goeltcr, while 
pointing to possible hurdles for official 
recognition, has made no secret of his 
sympathy for the project. In a state- 
ment he said the establishment of a 
private management university was 
‘‘basically desirable" and could be an 
“attractive enrichment” for German 
. higher education. It would offer young, 
people an interesting range of com- 


plementary subjects and help boost the 
competitiveness of German industry. 
Despite the public controversy, the 
minister is expected to give his go- 
ahead (which is dependent on tne 
academic quality and financial sccuril y 
of the project) shortly. 

However, not all culture ministers 
agree with Herr Goelter. Hans Maicr, 
culture minister of conservative Bavar- 
ia for over 13 years, rejected the idea 
outright, saying every existing uni- 
versity could nave its own elite if 
students were chosen according to his 
motto "admission for all through 
academic achievement”. 

Even education minister Dorothce 
Wilms expressed reserve and the presi- 
dent of the rectors' conference, 
Theodor Bcrchcm, warned that it was 
“extremely dangerous to equate 'pri- 
vate' with excellence and 'stute-run' 
with mediocrity." And in a critical 
editorial, Ihcprcsidcnl of Hohenehim 
University, George Turner, accused 
Genscher of “irresponsible superficial- 

I tut 1 Tmlilnllir Fnroirtnflitn fkfl mmltirtr'c 
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As a result of past educational politics, 
Germany now had “mass universities 
where democracy means egalitarian- 


ism and where elite is a banned 
word”, it added. 

The liberal weekly newspaper Die 
Zeit welcomed the idea as a meaning- 
ful step in the right direction”. Elite, 
not as a privilege of birth, money or 
power, but as ‘‘the old idea of Euro- 
pean culture", wus “not only unsuspi- 
cious but highly desirable”, it noted. 

Bui the fiercest attack came from 
within the liherul party itself: Frau 
Hildcgard Humm-Brucclier, a bundes- 


Evcn education minister Dorothce politics which was opposed by the 
Wilms expressed reserve and the presi- majority of his party. Inc opening of 
dent of the rectors' conference, highcT education for everyone, one of 
Theodor Bcrchcm, warned that it was the greatest achievements of liberal 
“extremely dangerous to equate 'pri- politics during the past 20 years, could 
vatc' with excellence and 'stute-run' not be threatened by “artificially im- 
wiih mediocrity." And in a critical posed and almost feudal institution", 
editorial, thepresident of Hohenehim she said. 

University, George Turner, accused The party’s educational spokesman 
Genscher or “irresponsible superficial- stepped in to smooth the differences, 

Uy" Initially fascinating, the minister's noting that “the liberal concept of 
idea ended up creating confusion, education includes the civil right for 
“just like a snooting star of little education as well as the promotion of 


“just like a shooting star of little 
substance," he wrote. 

While many academics appeared to 
perceive private universities as a vote 
of no confidence in the state institu- 
tions, the public media, in long front- 
page editorials, reacted more posi- 


cducation as well as the promotion of 
special talent”. Genscher, seeing that 
his election slogan had backfired dis- 


astrously, has written to all party 
members, explaining the elite universi- 
ties had to be open for “all layers of the 
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New Zealand 
learns from 
Mr Pym 

Since 1979 when the New Zealand 

S overnment Introduced a NZ$1,500 
ee for overseas students from outside 
.the South Pacific Forum countries, 
'the Association of Unive«lty 
'teachers or New Zealand has been at 
pains to establish what government 
'policy Is with respect to overseas 
students. 

It has been somewhat interesting to 
'Observe from the other side of the 
world, the changes In the British 
Conservative government's policy In 
the past two years. The association 
concurs with Ine areas of self-interest 
identified In the report of the Over- 
seas Students Trust and is encour- 
aged by Mr Pym’s statement that lhe 
Government has “concluded that it Is 
In lhe national Interest, both In the 
. short term and In the longer term, to 
, provide more help to enable overseas 


population". 


Irish students 
in card protest 

Eggs and other small objects were 
thrown at the Irish prime minister Dr 
Garret Fitzgerald when he visited 
Trinity College Dublin for a debate 
but week. 

It was the first serious student 
protest for years and arose over the 
government's decision to withdraw 
medical cards from about two thirds of 
the country’s students. 

Until now, full-time students over 
the age of 16 were automatically 
entitled to medical cards which gave 
them free access to doctors, hospitals. . 
medicine and other services. 

But In an effort to save public 
money, the government has decided 
that cards will only be given to students „ _ , 

on the basis of their parent's income. It Dr Garret Fitz| 

is thought that about 80,000 students in thrown 

second and third level institutions will elections had eag 

have their cards withdrawn. clothes. The nots 

'The Union of Students in Ireland ated the fourth 
(USI) is trying to use the issue as well Professor John > 
m education cuts to mobilize students verbally abused 

in all higher education colleges. Four- brats", 
teen student leaders have already been At one stage tl 

charged in the courts with occupying Mr Joe Duffy W£ 
the office of the minister for healtn and hall. Ironically, it 

further protest marches and occupa- some months age 
Hons are planned. vited by Dr Fitzj 


Federation I Decision 



Dr Garret Fitzgeraldi eggs were 
thrown 

elections had egg splattered over his 
clothes. The noisy protests so infuri- 
ated the fourth speaker, historian 
Professor John A. Murphy that he 
verbally abused the “subsidized 
brats". 

At one s|age the president of USI, 
Mr Joe Duffy was dragged from the 
hall. Ironical fv. it was Mr Duffy who 


setup 
by Asians 

1 Eleven Asian learned societies have 
1 established a new Federation of Asian 
Scientific Academics and Sciences 
(FASAS). The idea of FASAS wasl 
'first mooted in November, and the) 
final formalities were concluded last 
week by representatives of the mem- 
ber societies, who were in Delhi to 
attend to golden jubilee celebrations 
of the Indian National Science 
Academy (INS A). 

Apart from INS A. which will initial- 
ly host the secretariat of FASAS the 
member societies are the Chinese, 
Singapore, Thailand, Nepal, Bang- 
ladesh, Afghan, Pakistan, Malaysia 
and Philippine Academies of Science 
and the Sri Lanka Association for the 


Advancement of Science. According 
to Dr A. K. Sharma, president of 
INSA and now of FASAS, Pakistan 
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ua. There were no injuries during .the 
protest but it was virtually impossible 
to hear the invited speakers at the 
Debate on 1 European unity who in- 
ctuded the British MP Mr Conor 
Moynihan, 

One speaker, Lord Henry Mount- 
cnarles, a potential government candi- 
date fof the European Parliament 


Mr Joe Duffy was dragged rrora me 
hall. Ironically, it was Mr Duffy who 
some months ago was personalty in- 
vited by Dr Fitzgerald to join a new 
government national youth policy 
committee. 

Public annoyance over the protest 
has probably deflected attention from 
the real Issue of the withdrawal of the 
medical cards. Before it took place,, 
the: Irish Student Health Officers ! 
Association had ■ challenged the gov- 
ernment's claim that it would save 
lR£2.5m. The association pointed out 
that students used the scheme far less 
often than other medical card holders. ■ 


and Bangladesh played a considerable 
role in establishing of FASAS - coun- 
tries with whom it should be noted, 
India has a somewhat strained political 
relationship. ' 

The aims of FASAS focus on the 
stimulation of regional cooperation on 
problems of mutual interest, promo- 
tion of joint training schemes and 
research programmes and the produc- 
tion of reports to provide information 
to the public and policy makers. . 

Special emphasis will be placed bn 
promoting '‘endogenous national 
competence and collective self-re- 
liance in science and technology” . This 
theme was echoed by prime minister 
Indira Gandhi in her inaugural address 
tp the INSA jubilee symposium. With- 
out such self-reliance, she said, emerg- 
ing countries were at risk of long term 
economic domination’. 


upholds seven 
year rule 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS 
Foreign students who outstay their 
welcome in the United States will be 
hit by a Supreme Court decision to 
uphold a 1952 ruling that an alien must 
prove seven years of "continuous 
physical presence" to qualify for a 
■suspension of deportation. 

Justice Sandra Day O'Connor ruled' 
that the requirement set by the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act “was no 
simple accident of draftsmanship. 
Congress designs the immigration 
laws, and it is up to Congress to temper 
the laws' rigidity if it so desires.” 

The decision means that Ms Padurig- 
sri Phlnpathya, a non-immigrant alien, 
will soon be returning to ner native 
Thailand. 

While only six justices agreed in fell 
with the ruling tnere was no written 
dissent. The decision overtiirns a 1982 
lower federal court that granted Ms 


the elite unlversf- : students to come to this country for 
r all layers of the ; their further and higher education”. 

The association Is firmly convinced 
that maintaining a liberal attitude to 

n thc entry of overseas students should 
' be a significant cornerstone of New 
Zealand's foreign aid policy. We 
C QPVPll regard an enlightened policy towards 
J kJV overseas students as having obvious 

| I benefits In terras of future relations 

1C I with other countries. By way of 

. I .example, the present Malaysian 
McQuaid Cabinet contains no fewer than four 

1BR1DGE. MASS New Zealand graduates. It Is n 
who outstay their matter of grave concern to the asso- 
rted States will be > elation (hat the number of overseas 
Court decision to -students coming to New Zealand has 
l that an alien must steadily declined since peaking In 
s of “continuous 1976 , 

to qualify for a since the Introduction of the 
$1,500 fee, the Government has in- 
ay O Con nor ruled trafeced quotas for certain categor- 
JiiJl FL ies of overseas students and tightened 

3} 1 dmftsraaflSSi the regulations covering both the 
the iramkSon «°try of ■ postgraduate students and 
Conare^ to temper f*»e criteria Sr overseas students 
Tso desSes ” P already In New Zehrad to study for a 
ns that Ms Padurig- postgraduate quallficatlan. The asso- 

jn-immlgrant alien , elation has maintained a steady cor- 
ning to ner native respondence with the ministers or 
education, foreign affairs and lm- 
st ices agreed in fell migration yet despite assurances that 
ere was no written the Government recognizes the value 
an overt urns a 1982 of providing access to New Zealand's 

rt that granted Ms educatloiiarinslUutlons we have wit- 
xntion to the rule nessed the development of a marfcet- 
1 her ailing mother place approach to overseas students. 
In 1974 with every r Last September, lhe Minister of 


from Jane Marshall . • 

• PEKING 

Mutinptis graduates In Shanghai are 
refusing to accept the jobs to which the 
Mate has assigned them, and . others 
tp fern up at their new work 

■ According totheofficial Communist 
jarty. newspaper, the People’s Daily , 

• jx University graduates have had their 
2S59 1 for ; jot? .assignment revoked. - 
tantamount ; . to 7 :, annulment of' their'- 
graduate stafog -after cheirrefusal to 
specific dosts;.-. . /■, ;V- 
. ^vnfYmslKr graduate^ in’ China are, 


uates stage jobs mutiny 


■ ^ fofirid thelrown employment, 

Wi tc ^ feta ke whatever jpbs 


people from the towns - where those 
most likely to enter higher education 
are from - who often find themselves 
sent to the countryside to develop 
economically backward regions when 
they would prefer to stay at home. 

' • Ine tiny proportion ofChlnese who 
make it to university tend to be from 
privileged families, and the authorities 
have issued several stern circulars in ■. 
recent yeirs aimed espcciallyat high- 
ranking Officials 'who .tise their tnflto- ., 
i critje or bribery ! to Secure fdr their 
children jobs which are prestigious qr 
• ire at any rate, in their home town. 
vFThfc People's Daily cites toe cases of 
■'tbesjx as awarding to thi “ftore than : 
i 9n H who have so far .failed to chpcg in 


■ duation fast year. ... 

In other cases reported by Libera- 
tion Dally, graduates from' Shanghai 
teacher training colleges have refused 
-'to work as middle school, teachers 
when given the jobs. The paper does 
not say how nlany .such'cases there are, 
but mentions that; of 20 graduates 
allocated to a district education office, 
more than half turned down the posts. 

. ' It does riot entirely blame t^a gradu- 
,. atqs, hpwevet. but criticizes tne au- 
1: thontles for enrolling some students to; 
the ■ teachers' colleges against their, 
wills. It claims lhe colleges dq -not 
always give adequate emphasis to basic 
Subjects such as education and cducaj 


Phlnpathya an exception to the rule 
because she visited her ailing mother 
for three months In 1974 with evety 
intention of returning. 

Justice O’Connor wrote (hat the 
lower court's decision would ultimate- 
ly eliminate the continuous, presence 
requirement. There are roughly 
335,000 foreign students now enroled 
at US institutions who may remain, in 
the Stales for as long as they continue, 
full-time degree activity. 

. The 1952 law provides that deporta- 
tion may be blocked In the case of an 
alien of good moral character Who 
would suffer "extreme hardships" If 
deported and meets the continuous 
presence requirement. 

The National Association of Foreign 
Student Affairs, a membership agency 
advising foreign student counsellors, 
predicts that the ruling will have only a 
slight effect for most aliens. 

■ A proposed Immigration Reform. 
Bill would grant amnesty to aliens who 
havcf resiqcd in the States since 1980. 
Of (he estimated six million illegal 
aliens now jri the country, about 38 per 
cent would qualify for amnesty, 
according 16 the Department of Jus- 
tice. 1 .' 

• The National Bipartisan Commis- 


foreign affairs released details of the 
proposed charges. An annual quota 
of 375 student* from the South 
Pacific trill be admitted free, South 
East Aslan students will continue to 
nay $1,500 and be subject to quotas. 
Students from other countries may 
now be admitted on a cost-recovery 
basis. Students arenotto be admitted 
to medicine, dentistry or veterinary 
■BCfelMflfre 

Tfre minister slates that the policy 
Is designed "Id strengthen rela- . 
t kinships with those countries with 
which we have developing or tradi- 
tional Interests by providing educa- 
tional links with present or future 
business, professional and political 
leaders while at the same lime using 
i surplus capacity on a user pays 


* 

Tbe association remains somewhat 
cynical about the value of these 
proposals. The charges bear no rela- 


tionship to (he marginal cost of 
educating such students. The New 
Zealand University Students’ A«so-: 


larshlps 


to attend US ipsritutforis.TtalsO urged 
the Peace Cp'rps to! launch and main- 
tain a Literacy Corps and send etiufn* 

tfoq : Yp|un(e9r.s 
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elation Is In the process of taking a 
submission to Uoesco on the grounds 
’that such fees are discriminatory. 

Rob Crozler 

The author Is exteuttve secretary af 

awessas. 
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Good housekeeping 




'file seFf-sacrifIce of a few individuals, 
(be enterprise of others, and a Uni- 
versity Grants Committee windfaN, 
have characterized Lancaster Uni- 
versity's determined journey through 
the cuts. 

Though in 19BI it received an aver- 
age cut of about J7 per cent there was 
never any possibility of being able to 
solve financial problems by seeing a 
huge exodus of staff; they were not old 
enough. As one lecturer put it: "We 
are all 42". 

One slight advantage was that 26 
posts had been frozen since 1979. Since 
1981 23 academics have taken early 
retirement under (he University 
Grants Committee scheme, and eight 
more have transferred toother univer- 
sities. 

Lancaster's age structure shows the 
imbalance the cuts have produced. 
The attached table shows the problem 
of the accumulation of 40-year old 
staff, and the lack of new recruits. 

Professor Keith Morgan, pro vice 
chancellor said: "it is a measure of our 
special problem that the number of 
early retirements has not been enough 
to slop the proportion of ovcr-5Qs 
rising. What is not obvious is that a 
new problem will present itself to us 
over the next 10 years. This will be the 
disproportionate loss of professors. 
Between now and 1995, in all, 26 
teaching staff will reach the normal 
retiring age - of these IS are profes- 
sors." 

If staff lasses were not going to solve 
Lancaster's problems, other solutions 
had to be found. A surprisingly large 
sum, between £250,000-£300,d()0 per 
annum, has been found by staff taking 
unpaid leave or being seconded, in . 
most cases the staff have simply found 
other temporary paymasters, but In 
some cases, according to Mr Vernon 
Pratt, president of Lancaster’s Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers, they 
have lived off spouses, or taken a term 
without income, lived cheaply and 
written up their, research. 

Of substantial help was a UGC 
decision to Increase science and en- 
ginecringtargets by 40 students, which 
added another £250,000 to the recur- 
rent grant. 

Further, the dire predictions about 
the decline in numbers of overseas 
students were not realized. Lancaster 
has recruited £500,000 worth more of 
overseas students than It expected. 

So currently, although one dare not 
shout too loudly about good house- 
keeping (or fear of retribution. Lan-. 
caster is In surplus and buzzes with the! 
excitement of new appointments and a ' 
new research fund. 
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Lancaster University 
starts 1984 with a 
surplus, new 
appointments and a 
special research fund. 
Ngaio Crequer reports 

were redeployed at Lancaster, two 
took early retirement, one is still 
teaching and another is there part- 
time. 

According to Vernon Pratt: "A 
number of individuals have borne the 
brunt of the trials of the university. 
Some huve gone and arc happy but 
others have had radical changes in 
their career forced upon them. 

“Some of the people who have left 
were the most active researchers, nor 
nt ail the dead wood. So some depart- 
ments arc left without academic lead- 
ership. '* 

"1 nc heat was really on when people 
were talking about 60 compulsory 
redundancies being necessary. The 
AUT line to avoid this was to go in for 
unpaid leave, and job-sharing so these 
individuals took a sclf-sacriftcial part. 

“It is a dubious thing for a trades 
union to do but by and large people 
saw it as unavoidable," 

The AUT view on tenure and how to 
keep it. is also interesting. Senate 
decided that tenure should stay. “We 
will not make any unilateral extension 
of grounds for dismissal. But we did 
say that we must increase our vigilance 
re staff performance. We have not 
finalized the arrangements, but there 
wilt be a much more regular reporting 
of people's activities to departments, a 
more careful approach to providing 
support to people during their proba- 
tion. 

“The AUT policy on monitoring 
staff performance is that it is not in 
need of improvement, but we are keen 
to recognize staff accountability, pro- 
viding it is done in the context of 
encouraging staff, 1 * said Mr Pratt. 

The wny staff in the economics 
department faced up to the cuts is an 
interesting example. In 1981 they had 
24 full-time staff. Siqce then they have 
lost three people permanently through 
early retirement, two professors (out 
of three) and one senior lecturer. 

The department got together and 


ty allowed the department to keep 20 
per cent of the income saved, so a 
temporary three year appointment has 
been made. 

Teaching loads have inevitably gone 
up, and the staff-student ratio has risen 
by between 10-15 per cent over the 
time. The size of weekly tutorial 
groups has gone up, and choice of 
options for students has been margi- 
nally reduced. 

Professor Jim Taylor said: “Our 
recurrent grant has also been affected. 
People are asking for money to go to 
conferences and travel but it is not 
there. One chap paid £700 himself to 
go to a conference in the United 
States, which was of research interest 
To him. In the past wc would have been 
able to pay for half at least." 

“Wc nave also been encouraging 
postgraduate students to do some Part 
1 teaching. We have 29 tutorials in our 
first year alone every week, and seven 
or eight of these are done by post- 
graduates or visiting lecturers. ', 

There have also been less visible, 
but just as serious, detrimental effects. 
“You notice that younger members of 
staff without tenure have obviously 
experienced some anxiety. Over the 
period they may tend to go for short 
snappy research that can be published 
Quickly, rather than basic research. So 
they may be sacrificing the long-term 
value of research." 
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Lancaster: an impressive atmosphere of optimism and diligence 


When the cuts came the history 
department felt vulnerable because it 
was a big department, 29 people, the 
largest single department at Lancaster 
ana one of tne largest undivided 
history departments in the country. 

They feel they have both sained and 
lost by the exercise. They lost Austin 
Woalyrich, the founding professor of 
histoiy. Professor Joe Shennan said: 
"He only bad a couple of years to go, 
and he felt It would be intolerable if a 
younger member of staff was forced to 
go." So he took early retirement but 


Hpprilnttdcnts. • * 1 • 1 - 

■ pnhbcfal targets In sdpie depart- ' 
mentis hfive been eased and 14W new 
appointments are to be made across a 
wio$ spectrum. About half will be 
tenured and half fixed-term. Professor 
Morgan -said: *‘We could not make ' 
them al| tenured because we -were 
awate that pressure would bo back on 
iis;" : . ] • 

One' of die .'priorities . has been to 
strengthen Frcpch, German and Ita- 
lian \o make them absolutely safe. 
They are now the only languages 
Lancaster teach apart from some "hid- 
den" language skills In religious stu- 
dies. ’ 


early retirement, two professors (out 
of three) and one senior lecturer. 

The department got together and 
democratically decided voluntarily to 
suspend all sabbatical leave entitle- 
ment. Everyone was encouraged to go 
on unpaid leave, 'and this Was .tne. 
source of major savings, Through 
unpaid (by Lancaster) leave the de- 
partment saved eight, working yean 
over two years. Some people took one 
or two years off, and In one ease three 
; ycais. , ■ 

One wefrt to Yqrk bn a three-yeai 
project funded by the Department of 
Health and Social Security, two to 
Australia and New Zealand universi- 
ties, one to Oxford; All Were paid by 
their temporary employers so ho per- 
sonal sacrifice was mode. Theiihiversl- 


still works on a part-time basis. 

"Another distinguished historian, 
Professor Geoffrey Holmes, FBA also 
went, though he came back part-time. 
He was a fellow of the British 
Academy. Both were a great loss. 

“Both were seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century historians, and there- 
was the possibility of a third person, 
retiring for a different reason. So we 
suddenly had this gap. There was a 
danger that we would have no exper- 
tise in this area." 

So far they have managed by bring- 
ing in outside help, and by colleagues 
covering, But, said Professor Shen- 
nan: “we- are shortly going to have to 
look at this. We could radically aljer 
the course. We could lengthen some 
courses. We could retrain, but we are 


history, found in many civics, to a 
more thematically-based approach, 
and wants to keep It. 

But the cuts have led to a very 
promising and lucrative new develop- 
ment. Steve Constantine, a lecturer in 
the department came up with the idea 
of staff producing short pamphlets in 
their subject area, aimed specifically at 
the A level market. 

So far eight of the Lancaster Pam- 

S hlets have been published, such as 
octal conditions in Britain, 1918- 
1939, and France before the Revolu- 
tion, The Great Reform Act of 1832 and 
The Partition of Africa. The titles have 
been out for eight months and 20,000 
have been sola already. 

Another 12 are in various stages of 
publication and the department minks 
it can do about 40 to 50. Professor 
Shennan said: “I do not see why we 
cannot sell a quarter of a million.” 
They take about six weeks to write, 
they are each about 15,000 words and 
cost £1.50 each, published by 
Methuen. All the staff have agreed 
that all royalties go to the department 
as a little “nest egg”, 

Mr Constantine said: “There is also 
a professional aspect to this. The idea 
Is that the university should service 
schools, with up-to-date accounts of 
fairly major topics. The response from 
teachers has been encouraging. They 
pre also read widely by undergraduates 
throughout the country, although that 
, was not the intention. 


doingthat already, several people this 
year are doing it but they are not 
feeling at home.” 

nui^ - Fr • 


"And a ;spin-off we did not antici- 
pate was that It has improved the 
linage of Lancaster in tne schools. 


"We offer eight first year courses, of 
which fetudents. take two. We feel that 
wider choice has attracted students so 
we would be loath to reduce choice.” 
Lancaster -deliberately steered away' 
from the broad survey way of doing 


Age Distribution as a percentage of Academic Teaching ‘Staff 


Age flange 

1979 (Actual) 
Extrapolated:* 
1979 + 4 years 
1983 (Actual) 


86-29 30-34 36-39 , 40-44 .45-49 


Total staff 
494 
493 
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yffomfoe system and the Uck of young appointments. 


Students coming for interview have 
seen the pamphlets.” 

The department of biological scien- 
ces is another feeling the loss of staff in 
crucial areas. When the professor of 
biochemistry went, the post was 
frozen , placing a great burden on other 
staff, Fortunately they have been able 
torely on local expertise, biochemistry 
from a local hospital, and biology and 
ecology from nearby research institu- 
tions. 

^ The department had a maximum of 
24 staff in 1977. Since 1979 there have 
been three transfers and there will be 
one early retirement. So they are 

the 


hou w a Doom tiqie, when 

' Unatrgraduate output was less than 
. two thirds what It is hoW. ' 

Dr John Whitiaker said: “The big- 
gest, single problem is that we cannot “ 


replace the technicians who leave. 
Since the late 1970s we have lost half a 
dozen technicians who have not been 
replaced. They were highly skilled and 
tins is a labour-intensive subject. Itisa 
serious problem." 

Hie department has responded with 
vigour. Since the late 1970s, in real 
terms, its outside money has doubled. 
Its publication record shows a con- 
siderable increase in activity. Student 
applications have gone up by 9 per 
cent. 

But the common complaint is one of 
the immense time and effort that Is 
necessary to go out and find external 
funding and support, now a necessary 
distraction. 

So Lancaster has some typical and 
some rather special problems out there 
is a very impressive atmosphere of 
optimism and diligence. 

There has been much pain. Profes- 
sor Philip Reynolds, the vice chancel- 1 
lor says that the fact that Lancaster can 
now only offer three languages is a 
serious loss. The philosophy of the 
founders was that Lancaster should 
cover the whole range of knowledge. 

Professor Reynolds also reacts very 
angrily when he sees stories in the 
press purporting to show how the 
universities would be distributed into, 
three tiers. Lancaster is not always in 
everyone’s top tier. 

“I dislike the Idea of three tiers and 
these things ore always an inappropri- 
ate reflection of Lancaster's status. If 
you categorize institutions this will 
drastically affect the performance of 
people in the lower tiers. People 
behave the way they are expected to 
behave. 

“Peter Swinnerton-Dyer is entirely 
right when he says that every universi- 
ty has some excellence and every 
university should be doing some re- 
search in some fields. There would tea 
very serious loss if there was a judg- 
ment made as between institutions. J 
do not dissent that given times o\ 
straitened resources, that you should 
concentrate within institutions. 

Certainly Lancaster made difficu" 
choices between departments but « 
has emerged strong, obviously 
flourishing and very, confident 
The universities' strategy at—- ■ 
being taken seriously and open mew* 
mgs have been organized to nrovoiw 
wide and serious participati 
questions. They snow a re 
unanimity of purpose. 
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TIIETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.1 .84 


Outdated legacy 
of the Raj 

John O’Leary reports on the attempts 
to create order from the chaos of 
Indian higher education 


Hlrfier education is bound to mirror to 
some extent the society in which it is 
situated, so it should surprise no-one 
that the Indian system comprises an 
unwieldy mass of institutions as van- 
able In quality as in size. Like the 
country itself, Indian higher education 
is lull of contrasts, by turns outstand- 
ing and incompetent, regimented and 
chaotic, futuristic and antiquated, in- 
ternationally-minded and parochial, 
idealistic and complacent or even cor- 

Tls a system which is so out of 
control as to hardly justify the use of 
ihe teim, but which contains a number 
of institutions to stand comparison 
with any in the West and which has 

S urther than any other in the 
ping world to cater for the 
burgling demand for higher educa- 
tion among the masses. In India’s case 
the masses are so large, distances so 
vast and educational disadvantage sd 
endemic that even the massive expan- 
sion of opportunity which has been 
brought about in recent years hardly 
scratches the surface of tne society in 
which the vast majority of Indians live'. 

As in many other walks of life the 
country is left to reconcile the needs of 
an emerging industrial power with 
those of a predominantly rural, unedu- 
cated, poor population. Tire result is 
an uneasy compromise where a small 
number of elite institutions (most of 
which do not carry the title of universi- 
ty] coexist with a large number of 
diners struggling for finance and 


accommodation to cope with the ever- 
increasing demand for places. 

The whole business Is largely un- 
planned, despite the best efforts of the 
awmment and of the University 
Grants Commission, since higher 


education is mostly In the hands of the 
states and university autonomy is still a 
reality. Only seven universities and a 
number of institutes are centrally 
funded, so the UGC's main role is in 
awarding pump-priming grants to steer 
the system in new directions. It tries to 
laydown policy for the universities but 
cannot compete with local political 
considerations when a conflict arises. 

Last year, for instance, the UGC 
declared a freeze on the establishment 
of new .universities, which were 
approaching 130 in mirpber. By Christ- 
the total had risen to 133 and 
there was no sign of state govern- 
ments, oftenanxious to satisfy regional 
demands for purely political ends, 
taking any notice of the moratorium. 
And the number of universities is only 
toe tip of the iceberg, since their 
affiliated colleges are counted in 
thousands. 

Dr Madhuri Shah, the UOC chair- 
man and an internationally respected 
Hgure who serves on the Coramon-i 
wealth standing committee on student 
mobility,, freely admits that standards 
vary wildly and that her powers are 
extremely limited. She and her com- 
mission are still trying to devise a 
aystem of testing which will impose 
some uniformity, among other re- 
[°ims, but she knows she is fighting a 
toting battle. She would like to eradi- 
cate nepotism and corruption in 
«aa?mic appointments, to encourage- 
morp mobuity among Staff, but even 
^UOQltrelf; is accused of corrup- 

Dr Shah would like to 
the. German example of pre- 
™n>ing universities from appointing 
tnelr pwn graduates to staff posts 
WUess thelyTjad worked somewhere 
X W But, as with so many 
"PP™tly straightforward issues, clr- 
®JfiWfances fe Indie do not lend them* 
the ^obvious ' decision- 
s'^® costs 


' . “I * Beir homestafes and not 

: : ' {J-ATOPPt the difficult task of breaking 
» ^WatniUar tcmlory until they 
name for themselves 4“ 

a :-v; ; 

’ ^.i^,^ e \™nnpr vice chancellor ,of 
extend: atm redirect 


turned down a proposal to establish a 
second women's university, in Andhra 
Pradesh, and three more are pending, 
moves have been made in other areas. 
The number of women students has 
grown with the expansion of higher 
education generally, but Dr Shah is 
trying to steer them away from their 
traditional preserve of the humanities 
and certain sciences into subjects 
which will lead them into the profes- 
sions or modem industries. 

At present, an uncomfortably high 
proportion emerge from university 
destined only to exacerbate one of the 
problems now putting, most pressure 
on the UGC and Indian higher educa- 
tion as a whole: that of graduate 
unemployment. Opportunities in the 
employment fields traditionally sought 
after by graduates have not kept pace 
with the growth In the student popula- 
tion and questions are being asked 
about the need for further expansion 
while an undeniably large pool of idle 
talent exists. 

Not surprisingly, there is no shor- 
tage of openings for computer scien- 
tists or engineers in India's expanding 
industrial centre, but jobs are hard to 
Come by for arts ana social science 
graduates. The temptation, where 
possible, is to drift into postgraduate 
study and even to continue as a student 
after that by transferring int6 a subject 
sucb as medicine or law, where career 
prospects are still good. Postgraduate 
places are not sufficiently plentiful to 
make this a common solution to the 
unemployment problem, but it is a 
tendency which concerns both the 
UGC and the government. 

However, Dr Shah has few com- 
plaints about the government’s finan- 
cial commitment to higher education, 
which does not have to be large in any 
case because of the states’ dominant 
role. Education may not be the most 

a ht-nfter brief in Mrs Gandhi's 
let, but it ranks some way above 
the equivalent post in Britain because 
of the status which education enjoys in 
India. It is much more usual, for 
example, for the wealthy to make 
substantial donations to higher educa- 
tion institutions and relatively poor 
families often dub together to support 
a student through a long period at 
university, 

Mrs Gandhi shows , 
great interest 
m higher education 

The interest Mrs Gand|ii herself 
shows in higher education, and parti- 
cularly in science, reflects the publics 
view of its importance. It would be 
difficult to imagine another prime 
minister asking, as Mrs Opndhl did on 
her last visit to London, for a meeting 
with leading intellectuals. Her request 
was greetedwith amused astonishment 
in tSs country but was not thought 
extraordinary In India. 

Although action may be some. way, 
behind the words, only this month Mrs 
' Gandhi was promisi n ft to help alleviate 
' what she described as “the many 
frustrations" besetting young 
academics, and lamenting the con- 
tinuing problem of the brain drain out 
of the country. It is bard to see what 

• significant progress could be made in 

the short run on *he three main issues 
she identified: those of acadeptic pay, 
housing and bureaucratic obstacles. 
Levels of pa> could never matd| [those 
offered in the countries which attract 
' so many of the brightest abroad, while 
housing add academic bureaucracy are 
pot within the government s immedi- 

Gandhi would r ®P!l^||!|® 
iHr hicher education 



Contrasts: A woman holds her baby against a background of new 
buildings in Bombay 

basic issues of educational reform are so although all should have beer 


(hay can 


basic issues of educational reform are so although all should have been of an 
clouded over by a preoccupation with acceptable quality at the start of the 
unemployment. Tne sole purpose of association, no one pretends that all 
education is not to enable young are now. . t . 

people to get jobs, or even to know Indeed, no one pretends that all tne 
more, but to help them become belter universities are of an Mceptable quaU- 
human beings, growing In awareness ty. The Association of ImJjaa Univer- 
and compassion, so that they can skies (which combines the i functions of 
grapple with the problems of today and Britain’s Committee of Vice Chrmrel- 

be prepared for the challenges of lora and Principals and the Universities 
tomorrow " Athletic Union with some academic 

There is no sign of any fundamental work) Insists on carrying out an inspec- 
reform, however, and any attempt to tion before accepting new applicants 
impose change would be an enormous into membership. It is bv no means 
undertaking for a government which uncommon for applications to be 
has maintained university autonomy lumeddown pending an improvement 
• and encouraged constant growth with- in staffing or facilities, 
in the existing system. In 15 years of . ■ ■> 

student unrest 

education more than doubled in real jc q fact of 
terms and the student population ^ a " 

soared. , tJ life in India 

It is generally accepted that It would 

r& d! ofiig'her'XX„°, h na .A— .o Dr Jagdi^N^n 

matter what doubts its leaders might Secretary of the AIU, a no* 

have about the suitability of a system necessarily unwelcome. It enables the 
based on the traditional British hon- university to put pressure on its state 
ours degree. There are many even government for more rerources, he 
within the universities who think that says. “Without our visiting parties. 


, According to Dr Jagdlsh. Naraln, 
secretary of the AIU, a rejection is not 
necessarily unwelcome, “it enables the 


often violent, sometimes to the point 
of causing deaths, as in the scries of 
clashes last year over the reservation of 
places for students from the caste 
known as the Untouchables. 

A quota system operates not only in 
higher education but throughout the 
public services as positive discrimina- 
tion in favour of the Untouchables. 
About 15 per cent of places on all 
courses, undergraduate and post- 
graduate, and even among academic 
staff are reserved for them. Although 
entry standards are lower for these 
groups, they must still satisfy minimum 
requirements at least. Since Ihe only 
alternative is to leave the places 
vacant, there is a strong incentive to 
find suitable candidates. 

In spite of the disturbances in 
Assam, the quota system appears to 
work well and not to be generally 
resented by other students. However, 
many academics still have doubts ab- 
out awarding staff posts or places on 
postgraduate courses on any criterion 
other than strict merit. 

Postgraduate places, after all, are 
still the object of fierce competition. 
Overall student numbers hnve been 
growing by 4 per cent a year since 
1976/77, passing the three million 
mark in 1982/3, but only 3.5 per cent 
arc on postgrad unte courses. One of 
the country’s leading higher cduatlon 
analysts, the head of the National 
Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration, describes the system 
as e dinosaur with a vast body of 
undergrad wiles and an inadequate 
head of postgraduates. 

Attempts nave been made to alter 
the balance by encouraging more uni- 
versities to concentrate on postgradu- 
ate courses and leave undergraduate 
work to their affiliated colleges. To 
complement this move, universities 
were urged to grant autonomy to their 
best colleges, thus easing the 
bureaucratic burden on the central 
services. However, although a number 
of universities and institutions are 
entirely postgraduate on campus, 
progress is alow in increasing the 
proportion overall. 

It is a problem symptomatic of the 
central dilemma facing Indian higher 
education: how to satisfy Ihe ever- 
increasing demand for undergraduate 
i places while maintaining standards 
and also stepping up the supply of 
» expensively-trained specialists needed 

by. industry . Even when politicians bite 
toe bullet and divert funds into the 
f elite Institutions which produce foe 
necessary specialists, there remains 
i the ever-present and apparently in- 
• soluble difficulty of the brain drain. 

Little wonder that the system is so full 
; of contrasts and apparent inequity, 
s The British legacy was a network of 
; universities which was capable of ex- 
t pension but which was never designed 
' to meet the demands of an increasingly 
educated population in a modem in- 
“ dustrial power. ■ . 

Postgraduate places, after all, are still 
the object of fierce competition.' Over- 
all student numbers have been growing 
by 4 per cent a year since 1976/77, 
passing the three million mark in 
- 1982/3, but only 3.5 per cent ire on 

' postgraduate courses. One of the 
t country’s leading higher education 


within the universities who think that 
spending on higher education is uii jus- 
tifiably high compared with the prior- 
ity area of primary education Or even 


university to put pressure on its state 
government for more resources;” he 
says. “Without our visiting parties, 
some universities would never get 
enough money to build up their librar- 
ies to employ more staff in areas where 


technical education, which is a neg- they are needed. ■ 
lected but vital sector in a country keen But it was not academic 

to speed up its Industrialization. But but discipline which dornir 

demand for places on degree courses, month s annual residential n 

whatever their quality, continues to the vice chancellors. Stude 

rise as The population of India grows mav have subsided in the Wj 

and more people receive the %nsic India It Is a fact of Ufe 

education which makes university a universities - and a highly-i 

□SiUtv 1 ' one at that. Hardly a wee! 

The system which swallows them up without prominent storiei 

is a giant mutation of 19Ih century national press of demonstrs 

London University. London was ins and/or closures at one 

chosen as the model for the original universities. , . 

University of Calcutta .In 1857, with Unrest may be provoket 
affiliated colleges covering a vast arqa vidual cases of al leged yictln 

•• but under centralized academic con- a student or may be the r 
' trol and using a common syllabus.. : bigger ..dteuls. I 1 
Little has changed except the scale of union, but t he background 
the operation for the university Sector, ably , political. The confront 

A tier of, postgraduate Institutes has . 

been grafted onto the main body, but : ■ -.!••; ■/ . c tlJ 

the hub of the systofo remains the : 
universities with their many centrally- Art8 . 
controlled affiliated colleges. Science ' ' 

The Colleges still teach a common 

: ggjje “> d Teohno ’' 

££ Sdence 

than ■100 sfridjnts or wjde-rantottg , : yetefinary Scl^pnca ... 

.. colleges With seyeral thplisaijd. They UW . A:- A J • ■ 

=. reav We staff/student ratioi of .1 ; 15, ■ Education . ■ ; 


4 ,l SStjon, systeni. ; -The developing 
! countries 1 race ' Special ' 

. .. however, fot r 




But it was not academic standards 
but discipline' which dominated last 
month's annual residential meeting of 
the vice chancellors. Student unrest 
may hnve subsided in the West, but in 
India it Is a fact of life for the 
universities - and a highly-publicized 
one at that. Hardly a week goes by 
without prominent stories in foe 
national press of demonstrations, sit- 
ins and/or closures at one or- more 
universities. !' . 

' Unrest mfiy be provoked by mdl-. 
vidual cases of alleged victimization of 
a student or may l» the result of a 
bigger dispute, inyolving a student 
union, but the background Is Invari- 
ably political. The confrontations are 


analysts, the head of ' the National 
Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration, describes the system 
as a dinosaur with a vast body of 
undergraduates and an inadequate 
head of postgraduates. 

Attempts nave been made to alter . 
the balance by encouraging more uni- 
versities to concentrate on postgradu- 
ate courses and leave undergraduate 
work to their affiliated colleges. To 
complement this move, universities 
wtore urged to grant autonomy to their 
best colleges,' thus easing the. 
bureaucratic burden on the' central 
services. However, although a number 
of universities and institutes are entire- 
ly postgraduate on campus, progress is 
slow hi increasing tne proportion 
overall. . . 

Next Week: How the univer- 
sities and the elite institutes 
cope with the conflicting 
demands made of them; 


Students in Higher education 


Arts- ■ 

Science . ' ■ 1 

Commerce . • ■ 

Engineering and Technology 
Medicine 
Agriculture 


40% 
■19.8% 
.21.3% 
4.4% 
3.9% 
1.3% 
0.3% 
•- 6.9% 
2.4% 


.1,338,230 

850,851 

707,303 

,140,109 

.129,506 

43;168 

8,962 

'195,919 

79,696 
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Letting the credits roll 


Tlic launch of ^ computer-based in- 
formation and advisor); service (his 
week could halve the lime spent by 
students, school-leavers and adult re- 
turners who want to find out about 
university and college courses and the 
qualifications required. 

The Educational Counselling and 
Credit Transfer Information Service 
already has a reputation to live up to 
and expectations arc high. It is the 
outcome of a study carried nut .under 


Mr Peter Toyne, now deputy director 
at North East London Polytechnic. 
This looked into the feasibility of 


establishing a service for recording and 
providing information on the educa- 
tional credits given by institutions with 
respect to previous studies. 

Spurred on by a IS'perccnt drop-out 
rate from higher education, the De- 
partment of Education and Science 
lucked the study. This concluded that 
a national information service would 
indeed help to open up the opportuni- 
ties for credit transfer provided that 
the service was independent of any 
existing institutions or educational sec- 
tors. It udded that an Initial period of 
two years must be set aside to acquire 
and put the information into data 
banks before the service went into 
operation. 

Central financing would be needed 
for an initfal period of up to five years. 
After that the scheme, as a non-profit- 
making charitable company, could 
charge users and become largely self- 
financing. 

In the intervening years since the 
Toyne report was published in 1979 the 
nature or the information has changed 
and been extended. The ECCTiS, has 
been funded by the DES and under- 
taken as a three-year developmental 
programme by the Open University, It 
was asked to consider all course provi- 
sion, not just with an eye to credit- 
transfer, but so that traditional stu- 
dents with three A levels could also 
take advantage. 

The ambitious scale of such an 
operation should build its own 
momentum quite rapidly, provided it 
catches the imagination not just of the 
education and career services but the 
public at large . So the small team of 1 1 
professional and administrative staff 
and two secretaries based at Milton 
Keynes wants to avoid overselling the 
new service. 

Mr Peter Frogbrook, the director. Is 
anxious not to raise- false expectations 
for the embryo scheme, but the team is 



|£d Mr Peter Frogbrook, director of ECCTIS. 


quietly convinced it is working on the 
beginning of an information and 
advice service which has enormous 
potential. 

In essence the ECCTIS aims to 
provide information on all courses 
offered at universities, polytechnics 
and colleges throughout the United 
Kingdom which lead to a recognized 
qualification in advanced further and 
higher education. Early on, it become 
clear that it was not going to be 
passible to hold records on all pon- 
advanced courses within the projected 
timescale of the project. So the geog- 
raphic boundary of the South-west 
Regional Advisory Council for Furth- 
er Education from Wiltshire to Corn- 
wall alone has formed the basis for a 
mini-pilot on some 3,000 non-adv- 
anced' courses. 


The careers service in the south-west 
will have direct access to a computer 
. which has been installed In Bristol for 
local use. But other parts of the 
country will have to wait indefinately 
for information about non-advanced 
courses. 

But in the light of their experience so 
far, the ECCTiS team is not convinced 
that blanket coverage of all non- 
advanced further education is adminis- 
tratively feasible or possible. Mr John 
Taylor, senior education liaison officer 
and former secretary of the Advisory 
■ Council, for -Adult - and Continuing 
Education said: "It makes sense in city 
conurbations to hold records on low 
level non-advanced courses but it 
might not be worth it everywhere. In a 
rural area it might be just as easy to 
ring up the college direct." < 


Felicity Jones 
looks at a 
new academic 
information 
service 

The information service aims to 
handle inquiries immediately or at 
least within 24 hours. Users will ring a 
direct telephone number 0908 368921. 
This will put them through on one of 
five lines to an information officer who 
will be seated at one of the visual 
display units linked to the OU's main- 
frame computer with a keyboard and 
printer attached. 

The officer should be able toprovidc 
answers straight away to specific ques- 
tions. The main problem will come 
with more general questions which 
could involve long lists of hundreds of 
courses which it will be impossible to 
convey over the telephone. 

For example, someone might ring 
up to find out about first degree history 
courses. The ECCTIS now holds near- 
ly 700 of these courses on computer file 
to be manageable, such a list would 
need to be reduced so that modern or 
medieval history was fished out; again 
this would be narrowed down to 
specialisms like art, church, economic 
or social history. Even so, the end 
result might still be quite a lengthy list, 
difficult to read in detail in the course 
of one telephone call but which could 
be sent as a computer print-out by 
post. 

Each course record includes the 
title, duration, mode of study, entry 
requirements, course content-end op- 
tions, qualifications awarded on com- 

E letion, the recognition by other 
odics of .the qualification and contacts 
for further inquiries. 

But as with all of these kind of search 
files, the stumbling block comes with 
not being able to find the correct 


advice and reply by letter 
methods to disseminate uhc ?J' 
inforni.hon miem fiefc g 


keyword or an inability to narrow the 
search down sufficiently to be helpful. 
There are over 21,000 records with 


helpful. 


nearly 15,000 full-time and 6,450 part- 
time courses. Of these there are details 
of about 8,200 first degree courses, 
2,320 diploma, 5,170 postgraduate, 
2,430 non-advanced and 3,350 adv- 
anced courses. 

The adaptation of an educational 
Thesaurus is currently in process to 
help overcome these problems and to 
make cross-referencing much easier. 

In addition to direct telephone 


access, using viewdata. ec1 

It is hoped to have a pilot microfich, 
scheme operating by nixi month Jg 
selected organizations such as p 2 
libraries, secondary schools^ 
careers advisory services which will 
make the sort of intensive usc n ' J" 
For monitoring purposes. Up to I om 
records can be held on a sheet rf 
microfilm in alphabetical order h 
institution with an index into the 
system. 

It is certainly one of the cheapest 
methods, at 9p a sheet, using Oil 
photographic equipment at the telew 
sum production centre. The packs of 
microfilm can be updated regularly 
and sent out to replace out-of-daie 
sheets to institutional subscribers 

But to really open up the access to 
the service a viewdata system which in 
theory any individual could use is the 
best proposition. The ECCTIS is hop- 
ing to link into Prestel by the end of the 
year to facilitate more individual ac- 
cess through micro-computer. 

There ore already a high number of 
educational inquiries .made through 
Prestel for other information pages 
which suggests that it could be a 
popular method for providing detailed 
information about higher education 
courses. 

As a direct service for the more 
traditional young student with recent- 
ly-acquired A levels, the ECCTIS 
would seem to be invaluable. But since 
the original trigger for the service was 
Toyne a report on credit transfer, it is 
legitimate to ask whether in its present 
form it can provide the level of help 
which mature students often require. 

The information officers at the other 
end of the telephone can provide the 
details about individual courses and 
translate that information for the use 
of the inquirer with some additional 
advice. But comprehensive counsell- 
ing is a completely different matter. 
However, it is exactly this kind of 
one-to-one help needed by adults who 
wish to continue their study where they 
left off and who often have 8 more 
complex set of qualifications, includ- 
ing life experience, to match to a 
chosen course. 

John Taylor admitted that it was 
proving slow and laborious getting 
Information from some institutions,- 
particularly the universities, about cre- 
dit transfer requirements for courses. 
It would be Ironic if the original 
rationale behind the service should be 
tossed out the window lust as it gelt 
started at the end of this month. 


The links between polytechnics and industry may not be as strong as they seem. Patricia Santinelli reports 


polytechnics proud of their links with industry 
may be .somewhat surprised to find themselves 
' »roba*ted by employers for their lack of effort In 
a National Foundation for Education Research 
• , . report on technician education published earlier 
this month. ....... 

“Employers involved’ in the evaluation were 
particularly critical of polytechnics because they 
felt they were more reluctant )han technical or - 

: v . fori her education colleges to acknowledge the 
y .symWqtife natpre of their relationship with Indus- 

■ ■ trwJr-tkn .... • 


A conflict of interest 


evaluation it is given scant attentibri. They do 
poi«t out however, that college lecturers express- 


'■j trjq”;the report says,' . * T • 
. pqnsultatlon with lndustry, as there 


...vonsuitation with Industry, asthereportpoints 
. : -:3r» !| “PpPrtant principle within the Techni* 
Education Council structure. When submit- 
: ; ting schotftes for approval , colleges are required 

• ; to show that they have taken national and local 
. nws Into account and have a mechanism for 
. consultation with industry. . r 
• TJrt. report, baaed on a. three-year 


anoaeveiopment because of earlier experiences. . 
•> There is no doubt, however,' that the NFER 
stupy was extremely thorough: It covered some 
38 colleges throughout England 1 arid Wales 
through questionnaires. This involved some 2,048 


four years to three and a quarter ’years' - 

The second would result from the replacement 
of the one-year bridging course by 'a two-year 
certmeate for building trainees, and a possible 


SgSS nd .- W* ^P^rs, -dut Of whlch>95'. : extension of the higher ertfete pro£a£m*to 

, wme 16 1 " also serveto enrage ' broassi^ of TEc! S ■ 


, employe 
.1: WflhatU. 

. TfiC in the co 


l&33Bg* °" ® now 0 meiged™rito r the 8 fofw 

V fiMjjgj CouncU - Bu * 

and ; |t is more likely that the NFER findings trill prove 


TEC programmes 


»trwi that some of. t issues 

&SS! 1 


ct|vb. 'mechanlsnis fot liaison wfn be 
W K tfik context the experiences qf, 

lading the intro. 


d* • ^ a students that this would improve their jab 

IT 1 11 TPTpGt • prospects. Building students placed a greater 

. • -RR-R •'V'M.- iJ w’% ,* emphasis on TEC's relevance in terms of impro- 

Tho o. .i, ' i, ■ ■ , . virig job competence, knowledge and under- 

■i.SucE!S r !i Sa V t wou ? be w ™8 to offer a • standing than their counterparts in the other two 
simplistic solution to complex problems, but they groups. 

'°™ cc , 8 possible Increase in block release ■ Both building and science students also found 
® . a resu . lt of , two changes. One is the that their TEC studies mode a greater contribution 

» oogineering apprenticeships from to job learning than engineering students did. But 

^ and ul uartfc [ V ear ?- the report does point out here that in-company 

nt the replacement training provision for engineering trainees is 
?ir!i(w- # yea k W*"* ? oursc a two-year structured and extensive compared to the other 
certifirate for building trainees, and a possible two professions. 

hl8her ™ m cate programme to College attendance is a condition of employ; 
r> ‘ l By W T raent for 71 per cent of certificate students and 52 

! of P 0 ' « 18 P ci cent of higher certificate. About two thirds <rf 

^lirwvum JP* casc °f Quantity students covering ail types of courses thought that 

S d P^ lract !f ™ lea se- the level of their studies was about right. 

1 industries surfaw aghlp but very . The majority of students at certificate lewl 

ai| 8h0 r ** aHBHmc intended to continue their studies, with .the 
accc P ta bU it ? to induptry and profession- highest number being In the building sector, win 
^ a • ■ , a large proportion intending to take a higher 

generally wef- certificate. At diploma level, half were intending 
■ SSarfif/S? ° f TEC ’ a ^ hou 8n they to undertake further studies, with some 22 per 

ni i f° r P ro 8 r M n|, e content and cent planning to study for a degree. At bigfl® 

- • certificate ana diploma level, about half intended 
■‘S lndu^nyrrtaponse. . to take professional institute examinations. 

■•"iSEffi HSS^ • - . But p* rhfl p s the v * account of sl ? dcn,s i 

: had WcU as employers’ perceptions in the report 

..■ thriMirnrit^wf IP ' Por example > pomes in the section on case studies. This shows 
fold s °t6?r!ln ofifs very clearly and sadly the mismatch of view. 


was leaatt 


^efo. the main areas 

lity - wa?, thought to be 
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^vingfoattb 
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espedally so in tiie case of students going on to 
. various professional institute exams. ■ 4 

i "Such students are not awake of the institute 
.requirements itj tcfois of prerequisite units or m 
the .foil range 6f : further education courses 
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Student life and 
work encompassed 

The new campus universities of the 
1960s produced a unique design for 
living. Twenty years on, Kathleen 
Jones reports on a systematic study of 
student life at York University 


The new universities of the 1960s 
involved a considerable investment in 
higher education - and a faith in the 
value of higher education. How re- 
levant are tney to the needs of the 
more straitened 1980s? Were they just 
an extravagant dream of the expan- 
sionist post-Robbins years, or do they 
represent new and more effective 
patterns for university life? Small, 
experimental, in some ways unortho- 
dox, have they long-term value for a 
university system under strain? 

The University of York has been 
trying to find some answers - relevant 
at least to its own planning process. 
The development plan, produced in 
1962, was a unique design for living. It 
Involved the creation oT a community 
of several thousand people on a mar- 
shy rural site just outside the city of 
York, and some fundamental assump- 
tions about how they would live and 
work and spend their leisure time. It 
was planned as a collegiate commun- 
ity, noused within a "limited com- 
pass”, the colleges providing residence 
[or staff and students, teaching space, 
space for groups of various kinds and 
communal meals. 

The colleges and other buildings 
were set out round a lake, created by 
the extension of the existing hall pond . 
which turned the defects of the site to 
advantage, serving as a drainage basin 
and a surface reservoir. Detailed plans 
followed for an unusually sophisti- 
cated exercise in physical and social 
planning which provided for “natural 
and unforced association and the easy 
formation of groups through n wide 
variety of work ana leisure activities”. 

The plan was a flexible one - "a 
minimum framework for growth" - 
and it was recommended that a sys- 
tematic study of student life should oe 
undertaken to monitor its develop- 
ment. Twenty years later, the universi- 
ty architect reminded us that this 
recommendation had never been im- 
plemented. 

The physical plan - the lake, the 
colleges, the science blocks, the roads 
and walkways - had been translated 
into reality; but what had happened to 
the social plan which lay behind it? Did 


response rate. 

The plan for a university housed 
within a limited compass had been 
successful. Over 77 per cent of respon- 
dents lived either in college or in 
university-planned accommodation in 
Heslington village. Nearly 93 per cent 
reached their teaching centre on foot, 
or by bicycle. 

The chief reason given for liking the 
campus was its convenience - students 
were not much moved by aesthetic 
considerations, though over 60- per 
cent thought it was well planned, and 
only 14 per cent ihought that it was not 
(the rest opted for "neutral/don't 
know”). 

Did the college system work? Some 
75 per cent thought that it was "better 
than a wholly departmental system” 
and more made friends through col- 
lege life than through departmental 
contacts. However, it was not clear 
whether this was a matter of college, 
membership, or of propinquity. Some 
specified ‘'with the people on my 
staircase” or “with the people on my 
corridor", which suggests the latter. 

Students were asked whether they 
had friends in other colleges and other 
departments, and how they made 
friends. No attempt was made to 
define "friends” , or to limit the num- 
ber, so no great scientific accuracy Is 
claimed for the results; but we hope 
the questions were within the spirit of 
the development plan, which referred 
to “random contact and mixing" and to 
the necessity of overcoming isolation 
and parochial departmentalaltitudes. 

Perhaps the most important finding 
is that students do make friends across 
what in other universities would be 


most students still live on campus? Did 
the college system work? where did 
they find and meet their friends? Did 
scientists talk to non-scientists? 

What use did students mBke of 
college facilities - refectories, snack 
bars, libraries, common rooms -and of 
general university facilities, such as the 
university library, sports provision and 
concert halls? Did students find most 
of their social life on campus, or take 
I»rt in the life of the city, or both^ In 
short, did the planned environment 
. hinttlon as the planners intended? 

,.. Tne architect was asking for feed- 
back* and it seemed appropriate that a 
group of social scientists within the 
. university should provide it. We hoped 
: ■ Jat the results would alto be useful to 
■ 1 JJ)® University. The basic assumptions 
W the; .deyelopirient plan are often 
; revoked fo poDcy discussions by stu- 
: : r32 ts organizations, boards of studies 
. . {red university boards and committees, 
. , put with few up-to-date facts to back 
. . ,n Oa r guments. , / . 

The Universitv of York has to clan 


and social science were respectively 
37, 36 and 27 per cent: 

• 80 per cent of arts students had 
friends in science departments; 

• 91 per cent of arts students had 
friends in social science departments. 

• 87 per cent of social science students 
had friends in science departments; 

• 95 per cent of social science students 
had friends in arts departments. 

• 90 per cent of science students had 
friends in arts departments; 

• 89 per cent of science students had 
friends in social science departments. 

The figures are sufficiently weighty 
to give the lie to the persistent myth 
about the two (or should it be three?) 
cultures. It would be instructive to 
compare these figures with results for a 
non-collegia te university organized by 
faculties. 

The use of university accommoda- 
tion provided some interesting re- 
sponses. The development plan envis- 
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York University: students said they 
particularly liked the lake, the 
compact campus and the college 
system. They disliked the noise and 
the building materials. 


tal accommodation. In addition to the 
university library, each college has a 
library: departmental provision for 
private study, except for graduates in 
some subjects, is very limited. 

Each college has a large junior 
common room and most have a sepa- 
rate graduate common room. These 
facilities are used regularly by only 39 
per cent of students and 29 per cent 
never use them. 

The general picture which emerges 
is one of a plan for a highly communal 
kind of student life, but a reality of 
small group living. Large open spaces 
are under used, while small, informal 
spaces are crowded. 

The development plan noted: "The 
distance from the nearest point on the 
site to the city wails is a little over half a 
mile, and to the minister just over a 
mile. It made detailed plans forphysic- 
al linkage to "cement” the relationship 
between city- and university. 

These plans were never adopted by 
the city of York and we found that 
students, housed within their limited 
compass, played little part in dty life. 
Most of them had visited York minis- 
ter, and went into the city once a week 
for shopping, a meal, or a visit to a 
cinema or theatre, but the half mile to 
the city represented a real gap between 
one world and another. Apart from the 
failure of the "cementing" road sys- 
tem, the lack of public transport nnd 
the self-sufficiency of the campus, a 
reason for this may be the develop- 
ment of York as a major tourist centre. 

■Aspects of the campus which the 
students particularly liked (mentioned 
spontaneously in answer to a question 
without prompts) were the lake, the 
general environment, the planning. 


versity) cannot be replicated in a 
retting devoted to teaching and re- 
search; but it is significant that stu- 
dents appear to be creating their own 
small groups, and finding social mean- 
ing in them. 

students respond to questioning ab- 
out the campus as consumers: they do 
not distinguish between the basic fea- 
tures of the site, the brief given to the 
architect by the academic planners, 
what the architect made of it, and what 
the policy makers at university and 
college level have made of it since. 

There are many other things which 
we would like to know. There is no 
comparative material against which to 
measure the findings of this survey - 
either in terms of changes over time in 
the University of York, or, as far as we 
are aware, in terms of comparison with 
other universities. 

It would be useful to know whether 
the patterns of small group living are 


new, or whether they developed from 
the beginning; whether students like 
their environment mnre-or less- than 
students in the 1960s and 1970s; how 
students perceptions at York compare 
with student perceptions at Stirling 
and at Bath (designed by the same 
architectural practice, though not by 
the same architect); or at the other new 
universities (designed by different 
architectural practices); or at the civic 
universities, organized' for the most 
part on strictly departmental and facul- 
ty lines; or at Oxford and Cambridge, 
where the collegiate system developed 
naturally over the centuries. 

Even in a time of savage financial 
cuts, universities arc expensive places. 
Perhaps the cost of finding out would 
be justified. 


The author 
at the Univ 


\thor is professor of social policy 
University of York. 


; Piston j arid changing patterns of 
' use; It was time to 'take stock; 

” *“ A nilflCiinrlMr.! -I 1 - — — -1 nn/i 


• the BA lb social policy and 

■ : ’i;aSWw.' These students then 
•r. r ! a stratified sample of 400 

' ' ' fonfe iri ten) in some depth, 

. ■! i )^J^ c rWews taking from 20 minutes 

* : half i hours iach. The 

rirpeedures pf the survey 

■ ?f - ’g^s etter. rind; by means of circu- 

A '■ I'- - • :r ' ■ ... 


natty seven large refectories - one for 
each college and one for the whole 
university in Helsmgton Hall, tne 
administrative headquarters. 

High costs and lack of demand have 
now reduced these to four in term- 
time, and the trend has been to 
extended snack bar provision for Stu- 
dents. At lunch-time, only 20 per cent 
ate in the refectories and 19 per cent in 
snack bars. Nearly 40 per cent ale in 
.their own accommodation or in me 
college kitchens provided for groups of 
some 10 or 12 rooms. In the evenings, 
' only 19 per cent used the refect ones, 
the use of snack bars declined sharply 
and 72 per cent ate in .their own 
accommodation or in the college 

^TWs'does hot imply that the refec- 
tories could be closed down - aU four 
are very folly used by the conference 
trade in vacations, and some of those 
closed In term time have to he 
• : reopened. We Wohld .Uke to kaow 
more about eating patterns in We 




rather M inlibranesor- depart pen- 
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they dlsltkeawere noise, the building! 
materials and the feeling of living In an 
institutional establishment. Though 
“likes” far outweighed “dislikes", and 
many students listed no criticisms at 
all, these are worth further considera- 
tion. 

Noise Was the principal dtsadvan-.. 
tage, mentioned by 35 per cent of 
respondents. This may be a response 
to tne electronic age and the spread of 
hi-fi equipment; but possibly students 
are more hard working, and require 
more peace and quiet, than they did 20 
years ago. Several colleges bow have 
& quiet mocks" for students who ob j ect 
to noise. . 

Complaints about noise, like com- 
plaints about building materials; con- 
crete or bare grey wall s may_relate to 
thecTnsp system oFBuilding which had 
to be used in a period of rapid] 
university growth. No other system 
was cheap enough and -speedy epough 
to meet the need. ' 

An “Institutional” atmosphere may 
simply be the result of living with 
. people like onesejf: The student who 
• complained that the university con- 
taitied "too many students” was being . 
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Dog eats dog - and it 
sticks in the gullet 


Many years ago I stopped for coffee at My heart bleeds for Sir Keith. With 
a small and shiny diner while driving to friends like this, who needs enemies? 

Nantucket. It was a one-horse show, or What "state sector” - is this ignorance, 

rather one hard-working young malice, satire or prophecy? why insult] 

woman whose accent alone revealed so many teachers working hard for, as| 

her as, well, not German precisely, but Lady Plowtfen remarked, n aiT our 
Swiss. She said she had come out to a nation's children” who, in fact (if that’s 

“real nice 1 ' family in Connecticut. The what standards mean) get much the 
husband had thrown her out but "he tame examination results among (hose 
gave me a Caddy" (Cadi line) instead of who stay on to 1 8 on d sit three A levels 

wages, and she had swapped it for the as do private schools? The difference 

Sau Cafe with a guy she met. "Do you lies in the numbers who do stay on - 

like America?" ,p Ya, OK, but der hard which correlates with home back- 

work. Ya, gee whizz, dog cat dog." ground, or social class of parents, more 

The vocabulary confirmed her tale that titan with schools. According to A. H. 

she had worked with the children of Halsey's Origins and Destinations , the 

the problem rich. Oxford Social Mobility Project, Butt 

Now dog should not eat dog, yatmy and I wasted our money on sending our 

Inn nt dnrfino a mnhnm if Tki I 005 10 t * le S*™ School: parents daSS 

fc fc enough - but he doesrFt seem very 

Titnes at Kent County International fnmfltnr with «nrfni ctntictirc unvnt 
Airport, Grand Rapids, was marred by J5J2S flK’nrW 

glviSi Old THurXer much clo«£ K?. ^„gEEl r . and “ U of ^ 
cover-to-cover reading than one does manipulations. 

at home. But at home I can take 
Ronald Butt or leave him until I'm 
feeling stronger. His style Is not as 
irritatingly compulsive as that of Ber- 


Halsey's Origins and Destinations, the 
Oxford Social Mobility Project Butt 
and I wasted our money on sending our 

r ns to the same school: parents' class 
enough - but he doesn’t seem very 
familiar with social statistics, except 
perhaps the pepper and salt of Lady 
Cox's manipulations. 


feeling stronger. His style Is not as 
irritatingly compulsive as that of Ber- 
nard Levin, nor his matter always as 
bizarre and unusual as that ot my 
Birkbeck colleague, whose name I'm 
never sure how to pronounce, the one 
who carries on the populist traditipn 
set in his department by the late and 
■great C. E. M. Joad. But Butt's first 
sentence riveted me: “Mr Neil Kin- 
nock has risen with the New Year like a 
waxen-winged Icarus flying towards 
the sun of media exposure. ' Bur it has 
also stuck in my gullet nastily. 


But Butt’s invocation of pornogra- 
phy to get a punch line cm Klnnock is, 
to put It mildly, a bit off: “The Labour 


; The first two paragraphs were fair 
; old polltlfcal knock -about, or as 
■ Schweik said of the prison chaplain's 
, 1 resmon, "good flapdoodlri". %mh : 


Party ia 1 still heavily influenced by 
social engineers of a totalitarian mode 
of thought who do not like dissent. 
Heaven help us if every school in the 
land were controlled by a state control- 
led by them. Mr Kinnack should think 
again. His commitment to destroy any 
education truly free of the state is 
dangerous and symptomatic". Now I 
must send Ronald Butt in a plain 
brown envelope the results of the last 
Labour Party leadership elections and 
biographies (copied . from the Times 
.Guide) of the Shadow Cabinet.. I must . 


introduce Mm, if they will lunch with 
' '•■me at the S&Vile , to Giles Radice, the ’ 


SShv u?' ■' 1 Shadow spdkesmao for education. h| 


ivetbel 
e noted 




mOcrat in the true sense i 


. c \;:‘;iimng.:TQO tanV votes, at the next 
v : -.elecHon” So /[brooding on these 
, . , ; UUn^a* 1 ; the.marblegand .Ma Mercouri 
• ; : presumably .iMlhOught M wbuld*ba : 

. chivalrous to leaVo/Mr Klnnock in : 1 
V peace to wrestle; with 1 his Party** but 
!. ■ hp. rtihembered smother "firm com- 
mitmbqn "the abollUoh df all lode- 1 
pendent hpn-state schools” - which Is 
. ! ; nows to me, but let, that. pais. "Of all ' 
. ; Labour's commitments it is the one 
nrost inimical to! personal freedom. I 


Janet Humphreys on the shortage of women university researchers 
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[Despite the growth in numbers of 
'women undergraduate and post- 
graduate students in recent years, the 
proportion of women among universi- 
ty research staff at British universities 
'remains disappointingly low. A dis- 
proportionately high number of 
women are employed in the lower 
status positions, frequently on fixed- 
term contracts. This deficiency is 
observed for a wide range of academic 
disciplines and not confined to tradi- 
tional male preserves. The percentage 
of women obtaining good honours 
degrees has steadily increased since 
the 1960s. Why has this not been 
accompanied by a corresponding trend 
in the number of women employed in 
academic research? 

Blatant discrimination docs not 
appear to be rife in our research 
institutions. Few women admit to 
being victims of discrimination and the 
number of women appointed to 
academic research posts reflects the 
small number who submit applica- 
tions. A subtle form of discrimination 
against women who take a break to 
produce a family does exist in the guise 
of age limits enforced by some re- 
search funding bodies and the age 
barrier of 35 tor "new blood" posts. 
The recent abolition of the 30 age limit 
for SERC studentship schemes will 
provide a route by which women (and 
men) who left university after graduat- 
ing may embark on a research career. 

■ Lack of mobility may be one reason 
'why married women leave academic 
[research. A woman may find that her 
partner, in order to advance his career, 
'may need to move to an area where a 
post in her field of research is unavail- 
able. They may have to live apart, 
dissolve the partnership, abandon one 
or other career, or compromise by 
agreeing by that neither yrill seek 


advancement on such terms. A woman 
may be free to move in order to widen 
her research experience if her partner 
is very unselfish or his career is 
geographically flexible or unimportant 
to him. 

No doubt a significant number of 
women retire from academic research 
when they choose to start a family. 
They may find the prospect of juggling 
research and domestic commitments 
(to the possible detriment of both) 
overwhelming. The nature of research 
precludes the option of taking a com- 
plete break for, say, ten years. It is 
necessary to keep abreast of develop- 
ments if one ever intends to resume the 
work. 

However, women employed in uni- 
versities can more readily combine 
career and family obligations than 
those employed in other occupations 
because they frequently have control 
over their own work schedule. Women 
whose research does not involve long 
hours in the library or laboratory may 
be able to continue at home. Generous 
maternity leave (exceeding the statu- 
toiy requirements) is granted by many 
universities to those women sufficient- 
ly fortunate to obtain a permanent 
staff post while frill of child-bearing 
age. Such: leave may wreak havoc 


within the woman’s department, 
cially if she has teaching rcspnnsibiM- 
tics which are d.vided between d . 
grunt led colleagues during her abse 
ence. e H 

University women seem remarkably 
adept at nroducmg babies betw CC J 
June and October; because r u n 
attendance during the summer month 
is not obligatory in some departments 
disruption in these cases may be mini: 
mized. Adequate child-care provision 
on campus would facilitate women 
continuing research while their chil- 
dren are young. At the age when they 
are likely to start a family, most 
research workers cannot afford a pri- 
vate nanny, but some ingenious 
schemes have been devised by groups 
of university mothers to allow them i 0 
work, knowing that their children are 
safely supervized. 

Some women find that employment 
on fixed-term contracts can offer a 
degree of flexibility which is invaluable 
at this stage in their careers. Unpaid 
breaks may be feasible, or part-time 
employment arranged. However, a 
high price may be paid for these 
conveniences on the promotion ladder 
because a lack of the single-minded 
dedication to research expected or an 
ambitious academic is implied. Some 
women seem obliged, resigned or 
content to accept repealed short-term 
contracts for many years despite the 
highly detrimental effect on long-term 
career development. This is not neces- 
sarily the case foremen who, unable or 
unwilling to accept the financial in- 
security associated with fixed-term 
appointments, may be driven to seek 
employment outside academic life. 

The career prospects for both men 
and women in university research are 
bleak at present and many talented 
people are leaving. We must accept 
reluctantly that the academic institu- 
tions cannot offer the job security and 
attractive salaries necessary to retain 
much of their research staff. However, 
they might consider an investment in 
maternity and nursery provision to be 
a relatively economical means of temp- 
ting some of their valuable research 
workers to stay. 

The author is a researcher In the 
department of physics at Leeds Uni- 
versity. 


A partnership in paradox 


If anyone has asked them, they may 
have found that television producers 
see themselves as stronger supporters 
of the Open University than course 
teams. It is dear that the OU would 
not have become what it is without the 
BBC but in these times of budget cuts, 
producers may well feel their contribu- 
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lion to be not appreciated. To rub salt 
in the wound the message from some 
quarters of the OU' is that broadcast- 
ing, because of Its' expense, ought to 
be the last medium considered after 
audiocassettes and videocassettes. No 
one. has attempted however to mea- 
sure the .cost in loss of image and 
visibility .nor the more ; difficult to 
measure creative and aesthetic qual- 
ities unique to broadcast quality'progT 
rammes. , . 

I 've been saddened to see producers 
In some situations having to argue that 
Uiq unique merits or broadcasting 
ought |o be considered alongside other 
medi$. r In -happier days: I’ve seen' 
producers fight for what they believed 
in and that was simply to reach and 
draw In a wider audfencei That fight, 
however, had more to do with ' a 
fundamental paradox in the OU/BBC 
; ^ 1 hai- an^ 


Robert Nicodemus on 
the lack of 

cooperation between 
OU course teams and 
BBC producers 

Although producers are sometimes 
pulled into and used for this develop- 
ment, their conflicts with academics 
appear to be, in my experience, more 
in the area of autonomy and authority, 
the conflicts are sometimes waged 
around or result in control of informa- 
tion. Although this may be partly 
understood with reference to the prob- 
lems of BBC70U PS relations witli the 
BBC, from what I am told about the 
nature of work in BBC/OUP. it could 
-not possibly differ more from work, 
within a course team, 

, The answer to the paradox resides in 
the fact, that the sense of relatedness 
which is necessary for group work is 
already present in the structure within 
which producers work. 

Looking at this difference may help 
us understand some things important; 
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beginnings and endings compared to 
academic work where perhaps a year 
of going through committees preceded 
this point. 

The infinite expansion of space and 
time filled by bewildering dislocations 
in the number and variety of interper- 
sonal relationships is a fact of academic 
life which appears essential to the 
development of course teams and the 
sustaining of their creative efforts. 
There is a cost. These qualities of a 
work environment, of dependence on 
others who are either independent or 
removed in time and space, stimulate a 
series of anxieties which are worked 
through within the personal rela r 
tionshlps within a course team. There 
appears to be a natural history to a 
course team through which a number 
of dichotomies are resolved such as 
fantasy/reality, persecution/support, 
destniclionfcreatlon, dependence/In- 
dependence and reiated/fsolated. The 
struggle of resolution results m the 
creation of a distance teaching system. 

But the effects of the struggle are 
sometimes traumatic. It is not surpris- 
ing that course teams draw back from 
the interpersonal whether focused 
through broadcasting or summer 
schools, At an institutional level, we 
extent to which the rational and inter- 
personal remained un integrated, Is tne 
extent to which we may expect to tma 
It being resolved by groug who^feei . 

fragmented- internally. ■ ,., e 

. The BBC thought the nature of its 
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ne lev focus of attention for theorists 
International relations is the inter- 
id system. It may seem unduly 
SbMeriog^oasc^be the^erm "system^ 
he sometimes anarchic and m- 
treasingly confiict-riddcn state of c«m- 
SSSw international relations. 

-Wm’’ implies a set of relations 
anile of rational explanation, a 
2Ea1 degree of regulated and hence 
SS behaviour, and a high degree 
of interaction between the constituent 
Is and sub-systems. However, the 
Santa publicity accorded to wars 
revolutions, and state and factiona 

wimr tends to hide the fundamental 
rlatitv that the overwhelming majority 
of relations between states are peace- 
ful and cooperative and conducted 
wihin the recognized norms and rules 
of international law. 


Some theorists argue that the lack of 
a Sovereign capable of law enforce- 
ment in the international order, the 
absence of what Hobbes calls “a 
Mortall God", and the consequent 
constant expectation of violence, 
mean that international relations are at 
best only quasi-political. Yet this in no 
way invalidates the concept of an 
international system. 

For all the major theorists of inter- 
national relations from Grotius and dc 
Calli&rcs down to Morgenthau and 
Aron in our own times, the central 
pwbUmatique is concerned with how, 
riven the facts of war and constant 
power struggle, the international sys- 
tem can preserve some minimal level 
of stability, peace and order. Far from 
being anachronistic this central prob- 
lem had become more urgent than ever 
by the mid-twentieth century. 

European diplomats of the 1880s 
would nave regarded any question as 
to whether the international system 
Itself would survive as totally ridicu- 
lous, In the after-alow of the Congress 
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The balance of terror 

Paul Wilkinson examines the challenges confronting the 
international system into the 21st century 

ina the military, naval and industrial cated to spreading their Marxist- arms control agreement. 

might to tempt her impetuous lead- Leninist system worldwide and to The Russians may also nave bei 


un rent liintu'i in the START and 
Ml JFK ricgmi.iiioni. there are some 
grounds for optimism that arms con- 
trol dialogue will recommence and 
even intensify over the next few de- 
cides. Neither side can view with 
equanimity a total breakdown in these 
discussions. But realize thin there 
could be no winner in ,t major nuclear 
war. and both know that arms coni rol 
must he the centrepiece of any moves 
in greater stability and peace in East- 
West relations. 

Last, hut by no means least, neither 
side can really afford the economic and 
political and social costs of an unres- 
trained nuclear arms race. 

If these assumptions about the likely 
developments in the inter national sys- 
tem are correct, there are two other 
conclusions that follow from them- 
Fits*, in any revitalization of the 
dftenie hetween the superpowers wc 
could expect greater multipolarity, 
sonic progress towards local and re- 
gional iMtente, more independent and 
a influential roles for regional group- 
| ings, such as the European Commun- 
- ily and non-aligned nations, and a 
? loosening of the great power blocs, 
c Another important effect of the 
nuclear balance of terror, amply de- 
monstrated over the past .111 years, is 
likely to be the continuation and 
intensification of unconventional con- 
flict. mainly in Third World areas. 
Undeclared guerrilla and terrorist 


the ninteenth century concert of pow- 
ers, they all assumed that balance of 
power diplomacy was the only proved 
and practical way of preserving inter- 
national stability. They had been 
brought up -to believe that this method 
was capable of adjusting to any fore- 
seeable changes in the relative power 
and foreign policy aims of any of the 
major actors in the system: it did not 
occur to them that the whole structure 
mutt be undermined. 


fills confidence was a reflection of 
the moral consensus among the politic- 
al eitablishment. What was the under- 
tymg assumption on which this balance 
of power consensus was based? 

Fundamental to the system was a 
determination to prevent any hegemo- 
nic power or coalition from destroying 
uie balance. Implicit in this position 
wu a rooted opposition to any estab- 
lishment of a supranational authority 
over the system. In that heyday of 
positivist theories of international law, 
absolute sovereignty of the major 
powers ih the system was viewed as 
sacrosanct. 

The second key assumption was that 
ws use of military force, including 
fjj*** war, was a natural and even 
bearable Instniment of foreign policy, 
•wlipnal maximizing powers would 
prefer to gain territory, re- 
rjjjrcos, geo-strategic capabilities or 
JWl Increased prestige, by diplomatic 
ra&matidn, But it was assumed that 
I^wquld use force when negotiation 
■fed rather than misB an opportunity 

although victors in wars ex- 
r^' to. achieve material gains ■ in 


to. achieve material gains, in 
of annexed territory, adjustment 
“Ttatars in their favour, access to 
PJto and markets etc, they did not 
2L* total elimination of other key 


might to tempt her impetuous lead- 
ership into challenging the system. 

The fanaticism of nationalist con- 
flicts and Austro-Hungarian and Rus- 
sian rivalry in the Balkans, recently 
liberated from Ottoman rule, proved 
to be beyond the reach of diplomatic 
settlement and compromise. Failures 
of communication both within and 
between the protagonist regimes 
meant that policymakers took irrevoc- 
able postures and decisions to mobilize 
without full awareness of the possible 
consequences and last-minute chances 
of diplomatic settlement were missed. 

Puolic opinion was generally too 
ill-informed and easily prey to jingoist 
nationalism to serve as a brake on 
' governments rushing to war. And the 
nature of the alliances, which had 
polarized and rigidified in the six years 
preceding the war, inevitably had the 
effect of. widening what would other- 
wise have been a localized territorial 
and nationalist conflict into a world 
war. In brief, the European wncept oF 
balance of power collapsed In 1914 
because it no longer measured up to 
the realities of the conflicts and turbu- 
lent revisionist pressures within the 
international system. 

Yet it is hardly comforting to remind 
ourselves that the League of Nations 
exoeriment in collective . security, 


catcd to spreading their Marxist- 
Leninist system worldwide and to 
hastening tne demise of what they call 
the "capitalist" states of the west 
alrcdy doomed, as they believe, by 
their "internal contradictions". 

Third, the nuclear stand-off between 
the superpowers provides some room 
for independent action, and diploma- 
tic flexibility, among middle and small 
powers in the system. It is totally 
inaccurate to perceive the world as 
divided into two all-embracing rival 
power blocs. 

The existence of these third parties 
in the international system certainly 
makes them a target tor superpower 
rivalry, penetration, and absorption 
into spheres of influence. But the 
positive consequence of. these more 
Independent groupings Is that they can 


arms control agreement. 

The Russians may also have been 
deluded into believing that the differ- 
ences of opinion in the western alliance 
(healthy and inevitable in any com- 
munity of democratic states) could be 
exploited to bring about the uncou- 
pling of America from her West Euro- 
pean allies. They should recall that 
NATO has survived far graveT ten- 
sions in the past, for example, over 
Suez and the Vietnam war. A key 
reason for being optimistic about 
Western Europe's security and stabil- 
ity over the next 40 years is the deep 
underlying strength of the commit- 
ment to me unity of the alliance on 
both sides of the Atlantic. • 

A second reason for assuming that 
we are likely to survive the balance of 
terror for the next 40 years is that the 


high-yield methods or securing foreign 
pmicy objectives in circumstances 
where expensive conventional war Car- 
ries grave risks of escalation, and when 
the superpowers nrc unwilling to in- 
volve themselves directly in military 
intervention in third areas. 

This type of struggle is likely to 
remain the characteristic mode of 
warfare well into the twenty-first cen- 
tury. There Is no historical evidence 
for assuming that such warfare, tragic 
and lethal though it is for the civilian 
populations involved, will in itself 
undermine or prevent the mainte- 
nance of the superpower balance of 
terror at strategic level. 
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effect offwidening what would other- International cooperation, even when 
wise have been a localized territorial the climate between Moscow and 
and nationalist conflict into a world Washington is at its cWIUest. ^ 
war. In brief, the European concept of There are a number of reasons for 
balance of power collapsed In 1914 assuming that the nuclear balance of 
because it no longer measured up to terror will continue to be the central 
the realities of the conflicts and turbu- feature of the intemationalwstem well, 

lent revisionist pressures within the into the next 9f nt “2' 
intpmaiional system. because it Is the most morally or 

ns it is hardly comforting to remind theoretically desirable means . .oT com- 
ourselves that the League of Nations straining . tendencies towards major 
eroeriment in c^ive , security, war between the superpowers, t is 
established in the hope of rectifying because other options seem totally 
the weaknesses of the P old balance ot impracticable. General um) 
mwct sMtem, had failed within 20 disarmament seems a distant dream as 
years oMts birth. By comparison the long as the ideological divirion an 
balance of terror system established suspicion between East and West 
after the Second World War has mains so profound, 
already done rather belter. It has 
provided us with 35 years free of a 
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The condnuing decline of the Un- 
ited Nation's political influence and 
peacemaking capacity makes it incon- 
ceivable that wc could find a sufficient- 
ly powerful and authoritative world 
organization to plan, organize apd 
implement a disarmament scheme on • 
such a scale. Moreover tho 'peace 
movements seem unlikely to d«it«y 
the nuclear balance, even though that 
would indeed be the Inevitable result 
of the success of unilateralist Ideas m 

,h T^ ? etectdrates of NATO states 
have remained remarkably wedded to 
the ideas, of multilateral disarmament 
combined with nuclear delorrence un- 
til • multilateral disarmament is 
achieved. The fact toat NATO has 
remained firm in Its ^ete^mation to 
counter the threat from Soviet SS20 
missiles by deploylrtg cruise and Per- 


Andropov’s currant absence from the 
scene creates temporary uncertainty, 
but the Soviet Communist Party lead- 
ership looks as though It will remain in 
total control of the Soviet state for 
decades ahead. Islands of internal 
dissent exist, but there is no chance of a 
mass movement of internal reform 
while the party and the KGB has such 
an all-pervasive control over Informa- 
tion, education, culture, and recruit- 
ment to all sections of the hierarchy. 

Third, there is no real prospect df 
the embryonic superpower, China, 
developing sufficient strategic or eco- 
nomic pbwer to challenge the super- 
powers, even by the middle of the next - 


However, there is always the danger 
of escalation into wider regional con- 
flicts. If the superpowers are to avoid 
being ultimately drawn into such .wars 
and if there is to be any success Ip 
terminating these conflicts by media- 
tion, peace-keeping, neutralization or 
other methods, Far greater efforts need 
to be made by both superpowers to 
promote (or at least avoid blocking) 
crisis management and diplomatic re- 
solution of focal and regional conflicts. 

Tragically, one of the main consequ- 
ences of continuing weakness arid 
dire line in the power and resources of 
international organizations is likely to 
be that the giilf between the economies 
of the industrialized and the develop- 
ing countries will widen still further. 
The short-term effects of tho current 
recovery in the Amerlcnn and West 
European economies will hardly be 
felt in the poorest economies, already 
weighed down by their huge debt crises 
ana the impossibility of meeting their 
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powers^ even by the middle of the next basic costs of imported energy, food 
century . New oil resources will help to ■ supplies and manufactured products, 
speed China's economic development. For thebnsts in the prosperous 
Provided they sustain internal political north the key problimatique of Sn- 


Provided they sustain internal political 
stability their economic modernization 
Is likely to be remarkable. But the 
Soviets and the Americans will by then 
have an even more colossal lead In 
strategic weapon and space tech- 

n °Pr§lferatioD of nuclear weapons 
technology to other states will create 
fresh dangers, but may also lead to 


greater restraint nnd prudence on the 
part of governments. In any case they 
will not significantly affect the strategic 
balance between the superpowers.- . 


part of governments. 


toiflgweapons in Europe is a notable 
defeat boto for Soviet policy and toe 
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Sorat may object that the assump-. 
Hqd of the survival of the superpower 
balance of terror falls to take account 
of the potentially destabilizing effects 
: of unilateral developments in militory 
technology. Qf course one cannot 
entirely discount the possibility that 
one of the 1 superpowers will ncluevc a- 
monopoly in a pew invention, such ps a 
satellite- based ballistic missile defence 
system 1 providing an overwhelming 
advantage, and possibly tempting one 
party into a preemptive strike. But in 
the light of the little we do know about 
current military research on both sides 
it seems highly -unlikely .that one 
superpower alone Will get supremacy 
.ip this field: for example, both have 


“north" the key probUmatique of In- 
ternational relations mil remain the 
prevention of nuclein war. But 
although one may be optimistic 
enough to believe that humanity will 
avoicl77ie Day A fter, many of the poor 
peoples of the “south" are likely to 
suffer terribly, not only from the 
proliferation of rdnny more civil dnd 
international conflicts on their terri-. 
lory, but also in their increasingly 
desperate struggle for sheer economic 
survival. 

Future leaders and diplomats must 
therefore learn to think in ways that 
-transcend both traditional chauvinism 
and conventional disciplinary bound- 
aries. Let us seek to. create a new 
generation of Renaissance men and 
women, people who are not afraid of 
grappling simultaneously with the ap- 
plication of science and technology to 
. the economic and ecological problems 
of humanity and the international 
political and diplomatic challenges of 

• Conflict prevention and resolution: ■ 

• The real challenge is not inerply <0 
survive the balance of terror . but to 
Create the conditions in which irian can 
at last overcome tribalism andnyarand 
build genuine, internationalism and 

. rationmsdentifio cooperation. - 
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When nature plays second lead 


by P. B. Med a war 


What Sort ol People Should There lie? 
by Jonathan Glover 
Penguin, £2. 50 
ISBN0U0222 243 

Glover's being a professional philo- 
sopher raised the hope of reading a 
really searching analysis of the wild 
notions about genetic engineering and 
manipulation of the human genome 
that have become widely current 
ihrougii the writings of same science 
writers who are oflcn not very deeply 
informed and who enjoy promulgating 
rutlier scary ideas. 

Top professional opinion takes a 
rather snooty view of much of this kind 
of talk: f huve heard Jacques Mont id 
speak with amused contempt of the 
more extravagant claims made not by 

S jcnctic engineers but by writers pro- 
cssjng to he able to .speak for them; 
and ul a recent conference in Paris the 
totally dismissive comments of Fran- 
cois Jacob on the notion of using sperm 
of Nobel laureates to raise a genera- 
tion of superior children were greeted 
with delight by the audience. The two 
names i have dropped are of men 
whose discoveries in molecular gene- 
tics lie at the very rout of the extrava- 
gant speculations that Glover dis- 
cusses. 

It will come as a sliock to most 

a ' : to learn that an application of 
ds already known and under- 
stood -and known to work - makes it 
possible in principle, starling tomor- 
row if thought fit. to raise two races or 
breeds of human beings, the one tall, 
handsome and well favoured - the 
"eloi" of H. G. Wells’s Time Machine 


and (he other stunted and stupid, fit 
only to be their servants - Wells's 
“Morlocks”. All that needs to be done 
is to institute for a millennium ot so a 
regimen of controlled mating or ab- 
stention from mating perhaps with 
some sublet ha I irradintioh to add to 
genetic variance and enlarge the can- 
didature for selection. Easy, in'it? The 
method used is that of artificial selec- 
tion, by far the most powerful techni- 
que or genetic engineering. Easy in 
principle, to be sure, but not desirable 
in principle or feasible In practice. 

Likewise, it is already possible to 
regulate the contents of children's 


regulate the contents of children's 
mmds; Tilling them perhaps with evil 
teachings so that they come io think 
good al It hat we now think bad and vice 
versa. The procedure by which this 
iqould be brought about has been well 
.understood for several millennia: it. is 
; called, ‘‘education" , anil here, whgt 
: stands in the way of its being put into 
effect. f$ the non-existence' of schools 
Committed to these principled cqm- 
'• bitted with , the Fact tp&t pedagogical 


•: v blhed with the Fact tb&t pedagogical 

j-f.'i ■ ; ofncc in sucH. a Schbof is ' not yet a 
Li;J • ’.recognized ;step' On the ladder of 
pjil . t;.. .academic advancement. Stl||, the 
{•ni.'y! educational policies of some totalita- 

Pifc : t 'rian spates might be thought to realize 
j'..- ■ thts- nightmare principldi 

ghjl '■>> ■’ - . fy Ailificinl Selection Is not, - however; 

I .i' ■ reied as genetic engineering 1 as that 

;'t expression is how coming to be under- 

t ■ -stood, the sense todny being rather of 

| | :J : direct genetic manipulation of the 
. genome adding sonic genes or siib- 
;!v ■ . .*• *' trading ' others. Glover assumes this 
: j ?■' Will betopic - Possible -using . human 


would achieve this desired end result, 
though, wise after the event, and by 
drawing upon empirical experience of 
populations that already enjoy some 
degree of anlimnlarial immunity, we 
.can now confidently say that sonic 
measure of immunity will be secured 
by introducing into the population a 
gene which converts normal haemog- 
lobin (A) into a variant haemoglobin S 
which causes a very mild disease, 
"sickle cell trait", causing the collapse 
upon themselves of red blood corpus- 
cles in deoxygenated blood. This gene 
is widely prevalent in West Africa and 
the Mediterranean basin. People who 
inherit the gene S from one parent 
suffer this minor disability and enjoy 
also a quite high measure uf resistance 
to falciparum malaria. 

I think it quite likely that immunity 
to a number of infectious diseases is 
purchased genetically by another such 
cheap genetic trick - by a genetic 
change - not yet known, and unpre- 
dictable - which considered by itself, 
on its own merits, would be rated as an j 
abnormality. I call it a "chc!lp ,, genetic p 
trick, though ‘'dirty” would nave been a 


trick, though "dirty” would have been a 
better because sickle cell trait has its C= 
price: when people with sickle cell trait p 
bear children by each other, about one 
quarter of their offspring suffer from a 
virtually lethal condition known 3S 
sickle celt anaemia. Not only have I no 
idea at all what genetic changes would 
be called for in order to diminish the 
risk of contracting depressive illnesses 
or other psychoses, I also have no idea 
how one couid find out, Being in 
possession of a technique is not 
enough; one must go about making an 
exact correlation between the genetic 
make-up and its outward somatic man- 
ifestations in the full awareness that 
these all depend very largely on the 
environment - in which I include 
everything to do with upbringing. 

' Glover is on safe ground, however, 
in pointing out that the problem is 
much more easily soluble in principle 
■ (wjth the remedying of genetic defects 
such as those that give rise to Hunting- 
ton's chorea and that metabolic dis- 
order phenylketonuria which is re- 
sponsible for about one per cent of all 
cases of mental deficiency). Simple 
though this may be in principle, it is 
still very far from practical, although I 
think the real point Glover wants to 
make is that the ambition to undertake 
the remedial genetic engineering is an 
honourable one; but simpler though 
this procedure is than the reconstruc- 
tion of the genome os a whole, it is still 
very far from realization. Certainly the 
ambition cannot but be applauded by 
anyone who thinks that genetic coun- 
selling is a wise and humane medical 
service; . 

- •; Clones and cloning have been the 
subject 'or a. good deal of frightened 
speculation; about what those wicked 
scientists will be up to itext -: specula- 
tion abetted, T am rorry. to say; by • 
unscrupulous and, in one case: down- 
right dishonest. . science writers. 
Clover is; not very.gobd on this sub jeet: "■ 
cloning has only the connotation of the 
production of a lineage of replicates of 
a cell br organism -'of a plant prop* • . 
agnted by cutting, for example - or. a 
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cell by repeated genetically symmetric- 
al cell divisions. There is no difficulty 
or unsurmountable obstacle to produc- 
ing replicate human beings or other 
mammals by raising a clone by re- 
peated cell divisions of a fertilized egg 
cell and providing for each of a number 


of such replicates to be fester-nursed in 
the womb of some suitably prepared 
recipient. Such a procedure might 


have some practical uses in livestock 
- forming but there has been no thought 
of applying it to human beings because 
such an adventure would,, serve no 
useful purpose. 

There is, however, a different usage 
of cloning - to refer to raising a clone of 
individuals of known and predeter- 
mined genotype by implanting a soma- 
tic cell nucleus from the replicand into 
a fertilized egg whose own nucleus has 
been extruded or destroyed. 1 do not 
think this has beeh done with any 
mammnl, and I see no reason why it 
should be applied to human beings and 
doubt very much if any grant-giving 
body would fund such a fatuous adven- 
ture. 

Turning pow to the control of 
thought and behaviour, Glover writes 
mainly as a philosopher ond a felicitous 
quotation of John Stuart Mill On 
Liberty sets the tone. As a philosopher 
he is close enough to psychology ■ to 
realize that mind control by proce- 
dures otbor than those already used by 
schoolteachers and college tutors 'are 
still in the science fictional stage - still 
belong to the Svengaliffrilby domain 
of speculation. However, although hi 
mentions these matters In rather 
general terms, I thought he could with 
advantage have mentioned particular 
ways in which modern psychopharma- 

itilne the hermetia character of much 
work in the history of science or to 


. coma -'about- (sutfi as:. Rutherford's 
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cology offers promises and threats. For 
example, by stimulating or knocking 
out various specific areas oF the 
hypothalamus (the organ that is essen- 
tially the brain of the autonomic 
nervous system) one can arouse rage, 
fear, orgasmic pleasure, sleepiness, 
satiety or voracious hunger, l once 
pleaded with a famous pharmacologist 
to turn his thoughts to a pharmacolo- 
gical activation of the satiety centre in 
the Main thus helping to make it 
possible to remedy tne gravest psycho- 
physical affliction of the middle. classes 
m an affluent society: obesity. 

The control of states of mind by the 
stimulation of areas of the hypothala- 
mus is the most direct mina-control 
procedure currently known to science. 
The knowledge we have of the matter 
js valuable, too, and can help one to 
interpret pathological states of mind 
such, as the syndrome of which every 
medical student has at one time or 
other believed himself to be a victim: 
“periodic somnolence accompanied by 
morbid hunger" - the symptom of a 
particular hypothalamic lesion. 

By the suspension equally of disbe- 
lief and common sense it Is certainly 
possible to devise a scenario even the 
most gullible would not believe in: the 
skilful brain surgeon, for example, 
who for an enormous fee implants 
electrodes into a pleasure centre of the 
-hypothalamus connected to an exter- 
nal stimulator which would in due 
course call into being a new kind of 
lush or debauchee, one permanently 
dazed by a kind of continuing orgasm 
made possible by stimulating the plea- 
sure centre repeatedly - (There is a 
cruel experiment - which in this coun- 
try, 1 am happy to say, would not be 

the acceptance of Newtonianism, of 
science in the Enlightenment and In . 
revolutionary and Napoleonic France. 
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allowed - in which rats are given an 
opportunity to do just this). K fe tS 
however, rationally conceivable S i 
such behaviour could ever become i 
hreat of the magnitude of that created 
by heroin; nor, of course, does Glover 
suppose it could, but he considers, as 4 
good philosopher should, the possible 
danger of a central control of states oi 
mind by means not involving the 
implantation of electrodes that miehi 
be put to evil uses: .. 

The greatest and nearest threats 
from new techniques for controlling 
desires and behaviour are that some 
groups of people, perhaps govern- 
ments. will gain further power over 
others, and put this power to bad 
ends. 

By extrapolation Glover develops the 
philosophically valid conceit that a 
person could come to live in a kind 
of symbiosis with an "experience 
machine” that determined all his 
moods and feelings - a state of affairs 
"not compatible with being a person 
at all”. Plugging into the machine 
would thus become a kind of suicide. 

I cite now a passage illustrating very 
well Glover’s style of thinking. and 
writing and his splendid sensiblcness. 
H is a passage upon the basis of which 
the reader may decide whether or not 
this book is for him: 

Suppose Stone Age men had been 
given an opportunity to have the 


given an opportunity to have the 
happiest life they could imagine, but 
at the cost of giving up any chance of 
further intellectual or emotional de- 
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velopmeni. (The choice could not 
have been put to them in these 
terms, but this does not affect the 
point.) We may think, from our 
perspective, that accepting this offer 
would have been a disaster far 
beyond anything they could under- 
stand. Ana, when we consider hand- 
ing over control of our brains to 
machines designed by us now, we 
cannot tell what expansion of con- 
sciousness we are giving up. But yre 
can understand that there is such a 
loss, and so wc are reluctant to 
accept any modern equivalent of the 
Stone Age offer. We hope that 
machines will liberate us from the 
cycle of production and consump- 
tion. But we want to be liberated for,, 
not from, new kinds of activity and' 
understanding. 

Bravo, - 1 say. 

Glover's book has a few inaccuracies 
and misjudgments. But it has to da 
with important matters and is uo* 
failingly interesting to read. I cannw 
forbear from adding that in my opinion 
philosophers are very much Detttt 
employed thinking ana writing about 
such matters than - for example -- nj 
contemplating tomatoes through cuk 
spectacles, a favourite epistemological 
exercise of a predecessor of Jonathan 
Glover’s as tutor in philosophy at New 
College: Professor h. H. Price. __ 
Sir Peter Medawar is head 
transplantation biology section of M 
Clinical Research Centre, Harrow- rtu 
most recent book "Aristotle to Zoot:« 
philosophical dictionary of blolosv 
(with J. S. Medawar) was publkhea W 
Weidenfeld & • Nicolson earlier the 
year. 

buses, audiences and o^niz^®” 0 ^ 
far larger number of Iiisrinit^, 
would & rash to reject any InKi^w 
tloti, however naively straightforw 
it may seem. Perhaps we sM .even 
reconsider the possibility that 
education of working men really 

advance industrial performance. J 
a* Birkbeck and other promoters up 
and down the country maiotalne . 

' In his preface, Ruttell states 
Donald Cardwell’s The , ^^2X3 
of Science in England (1957, ^^ 
edition, 1972) Served as “a 
Inspiration and fin some 
model” for this book. He cou 
have chosen- a better ex a molar- ^ 
could hfe hope for higher gw a » *£. 
. have Science and Social Changerc^^ 
nized as a complement to ^iJtSbii 

impressively durable; study. S " ^ 
accolade woud : certainly be y 
s^rved.i «. .- .. - • : ' ' 
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h is 21 years since the first volume of 
l/vin Ehrenpreis’s massive study of 
Swift, the Man. his Works and the Age 


add than to.eliminate fables; and those 
readers who look for my views on a 
long train of legendary Swiftiana will 
search in vain. "Instead of hypothetic- 
al speculations on Swift’s parentage, or 
colourful anecdotes about him bitterly 
earing his food at the servants’ tabic at 
MoorPark, Ehrenpreis filled the pages 
of that first volume with detailed, 
ractusl accounts of such things as the 
methods of instruction nt Trinity Col- 
lege Dublin, land tenure rights in 
Ireland and the transactions of the 
Dublin Philosophical Society. 

Twenty-ore years later the third and 
final volume of this work has just 
appeared. In it Ehrenpreis concludes 
on the same defiant note, though with 
just a trace of weariness. Alluding to 
the story that, after Swift's death his 
servants exhibited him for money, a 
story which Johnson popularized in his 
poem Tfie Vanity of Human Wishes, 
Ehrenpreis observes ruefully; “Scho- 
larship cannot hope to rival the drama- 
tic narratives that Johnson and Scott 
have embedded in English literary 
culture. But it can offer materials to 
(hose who would rather come near to 
Swift himself, than be entertained with 
fascinating legends.” 

In the two thousand pages which 
separate that first declaration from the 
last,- Ehrenpreis provides a truly im- 
pressive account of Swift's life and 
Kwta He is always careful to place 
. Sivffi in' a specific intellectual and 
political context, paying as much 
attention to what a more conventional 
biographer might call background as to 
the central figure himself. 

When Ehrenpreis embarked upon 
this study in the late 1950s there was a 
real need for Just such a sober reap- 
praisal. Swift's reputation had suffered 
otuch from the attentions of pseudo- 
biographies which owed more to 
gptnic romance than to scholarship. 
However, in the years since 1968 when 
Ehrenpreis' s second volume 
appeared, several other scholars have 
ft about the task of re-examining 
Swift's life and works, and perhaps the 
most disappointing feature of tills final 
volume Is the extent to which Ehren- 
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preis depends upon the researches of 
others. Time and again he acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the work qf 
James Woolley and O.W. Ferguson in 
particular. At first this might appear a 
mere scholarly courtesy, yet he defers 
so frequently to their studies that one 
soon loses any real sense of Ehren- 
preis’s own interpretation. The most 
glaring instance 01 this occurs in conne- 
xion with A Modest Proposal. Ehren- 
preis offers no analysis of this famous 
pamphlet, but instead advises the 
reader: “For a definitive analysis of A 
Modest Proposal see Ferguson pp. 170- 
176.” This is disturbing in two ways. 
First it seems odd that he should feel 
no need to offer an account of this, one 
of Swift’s most well-known works. 
Secondly it is perverse, to say the least, 
to describe Ferguson's analysis of the 
pamphlet as “definitive” when A Mod- 
est Proposal has probably received 
more critical 1 attention than any of 
Swift’s writings, with the exception of 
Gulliver's Travels. 

Another weakness of Ehrenpreis s 
approach becomes evident in this final 
volume, where his refusal to entertain 
fables and legends seems to have 
extended to a reluctance to deal with 
Swift's personal life. A little over 
twenty pages only of this one thousand 
page volume are devoted to the ten- 
year agony of his relationship with 
Vanessa; a mere thirty-five pages are 
devoted to his even closer relationship 
with Stella till her death in 1728. By 
contrast, nearly two hundred pages are 
devoted to a meticulous day-by-day 

Perhaps It was too much to link, as 
Davie did in his first book Purity pf 
Diction in Etiglish Verse, imaglsm with 
fascism, although Pound was a notaWe 
exponent of both. Nevertheless, in the 
most useful contnbuHon to the Fest- 
schrift, Bernard Bergonzi is doing us 
all a service by chronicling the fluctua- 
tions of Dane’s regard for Pound s 
Cantos. In 1965 Davie was stillattack- 
ing them for their fragmentarion; by 
1975, it is that same fragmentation that 
he applauds. Each of these arguments 
Ib pursued withconsiderablefprce, and 
one can see what Hugh Kenner means 
when he declares that Davie admo- 
rfjghes rafter than theorizes . How- 
- mvctj morp attention Jo theory Tnighl 
have helped to coordinate various 
aspects ofDavie’s pracpce. He »rtaln- 
lyVnot remarkable for insistency. 
We find him scolding Robert L<well 

for his confeafonalpoe^ whlfc find- 


account of the political manocuvrings 
surrounding Swift's Draper's Letters 
with their attacks upon Wood's half- 
pence in 1724 and 1725. Even where he 

J. n l ..dil* Ciu«P«V Maprnmil IiFa anfl 


does deal with Swift’s personul life and 
affections Ehrenpreis does so in ways 
which curiously echo Swift’s own reti- 
cence about such matters. Characteris- 
tically enough he totally dismisses the 
story of Swift's secret marriage to 
Stella. Elsewhere he declares that he 
will "pass over the many piquant or 
touching sentences from Swift s letters 
to Vanessa" because, he argues, “they 
would misrepresent the general effect 
of a man straining to transform a 
romantic obsession into a placid, play- 
ful intimacy." 

Swift composed a number of works, 
from Cadenus and Vanessa to Verses 
on the Death of Dr Swift containing 
strong autobiographical elements. All 
such works share one common charac- 
teristic - evasiveness. TTiey conceal 
more than they reveal and pose more 

S uestions than they resolve. They are 
wift's authorized versions of his own 
life and relationships. Yet Ehrenpreis, 
in this final volume, seems strangely 
reluctant to probe beneath the surface 
of these authorized versions, 
apparently endorsing Swift's own 
attempts to minimize the significance 
of his emotional attachments. 

Nor is this only true of Swifts 
relationships with women. In his treat- 
ment of Swift’s friendships with Addi- 
son, Knightly Chetwode, Sir Arthur 
Acheson and others, Ehrenpreis also 
ignores some of the more ambiguous 

Press is very much Michael Schmidt's 
personal creation. The result is testi- 
mony, not the the quality of contem- 
porary Verse, but to the predilections 

of the editor. ' . . 

In order to be included in this 
volume an author would need, m 
Michael Schmidt's words, ‘to have 
picked up useful skills, at first 
Second hand, from the modernists . 
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formeV pupil, Charles Tqmhnson, lsan 
undeclared presence here, me 
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Imagistic. ”Airf\ “bone ^ coW ^ , 
“white”, are fevmmte words, atari 
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•W A , TTds Is the chararteristic 
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elements in the acquaintanceship. For 
example, Ehrenpreis describes Addi- 
son's letter to Swift in October 1718 ns 
"a beautiful letter . . . blowing freshly 
upon the coals of their old friendship 
but neglects to mention that Swift had 
been puffing vigorously at these old 
coals, to little avail, during the pre- 
vious year. He had written to Addison 
in July 1717, as soon as he heard that 
his old friend had been appointed as a 
Secretary of State. However, Addison 
did not reply until the following 
March, just after he had resigned the 
Secretaryship. The implication of that 
long silence seems clear. Addison did 
not trust Swift to respect the distinc- 
tion between friendship and patron- 
age, and so would not renew an 
intimacy with him until he had res- 
igned from office. In this context his 
October letter can be seen as diploma- 
tic and evasiVe, rather than a beautiful 
revival of old friendship. 

To assist him in his general strategy 
of resisting hypotheses and legends, 
Ehrenpreis adopts a technique of strict 
compartmentalizatjon to Inhibit those 
casual intbitive links by which less 
scrupulous biographies imply un- 
proven connexions between public and 
private events. The biography is not 
only divided into three volumes. Hie 
volumes are divided into parts; the 
parts are divided Into chapters and the 
chapters are further subdivided into 
■ numbered sub-sections. Thus the 
whole work is broken down into 330 
separately numbered and headed epi- 
sodes. By this process of divide and 


rule Ehrenpreis attempts to isolate the 
various events In his narrative in order 
to subject them to quasi-scientlfic 
analysis. Yet much of this seciionajiz- 
ina appears arbitrary, and the division 
ofSwift's life into such separate exclu- 
sive categories as politics, church 
affairs, friendships, literary output and 
so on, makes for inevitable repetitions 
and discontinuities. Not only is the 
reader frustrated by these constant 
interruptions to the narrative flow, but 
they also prevent the emergence of a 
complex fully-rounded portrait of 
Swift as a whole map- 
Ehrenpreis is clearly suspicious of 
those with the temerity, or foolishness, 
to offer a full-colour portrait on the 
basis of vciy little hard evidence. 
Instead he offers us an accumulation of 
details, ail carefully sifted and tabu- 
lated. His painstaking examination of 
Swift's political attitudes in the 1720s 
and his analysis of the power struggles 
within the Church of Ireland during 


the same period are exemplary pieces 
of scholarship. If, In the end, .the 
completed biography has the staccato 
rhythms of a portrait painted by num- 
bers, this surely reflects Ehrenprcis’s 
own decision to forego the more flowing 
lines of portraiture ui favour of a style 
which at least enables him to attempt 
precision in tinting each detail, 

David Nokes 

David Nokes is lecturer in English at 
King's College London. • 
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The Dukerlcs Transformed: (he social 
and political development of a 
twentieth -century coalfield 
by Robert J. Waller 
Oxford University Press, £22.50 
ISDNO 198218966 

Robert Waller's Oxford Historical 
Monograph on the cast Nottingham- 
shire coalfield beneath Sherwood 
Forest is one of the most original and 
valuable studies uf a coal mining 
community to have appeared in recent 
years. It provides a rich vein to be 
wurked hy sociologists, economists, 
geographers and others interested in 
social aspects of mining. 

This is the social history to 1945 uf 
seven new pits sunk between 1918 and 
1928 In the Dukcrics, transforming a 
previously agricultural nrca by the 
establishment of new model villages in 
which paternalist mining companies 
housed their workers. As such it is n 
rare study of the early growth of a 
mining settlement rather than (as is 
usually the ease) of its maturity or 
decline. 

The author has made excellent and 
fertile use of available documentary 
sources, ranging from the company 
labour records through a detailed 
examination of local newspapers to 
reports by Hoard of Education Inspec- 
tors on schools in the seven villages. 
These arc supplemented by oral evi- 
dence drawn from interviews about the 
interwar period with one hundred local 
residents. These materials are skilfully 
used to build up a picture which is 
significantly different from the usual 
sociological ideal type of the mature 
mining community. 

Waller emphasizes first and fore- 
most the upheaval, flux and degree of 
social dislocation which characterized 
the new communities. Migrants came 
from all over the country, labour, 
turnover was high, social and fojsure 
amenities poor, and the reluctance of 
the rural, district councils to provide 
adequate' services reflected antagon- 
isms between incoming miners and the 
settled rural population. The colliery 
villages demonstrated all the confused 
instability of the classic boom town. As 
planned communities, they suffered 
qom many defects, comparing un- • 
favourably, both with the early new . 
towns, or with overspill council estates 
on the fringes of large conurbations. 

For the sociology of mining, the • 
greatest interest of the book |s as a case 


> study or the company village. These 
villages were dominated by the com- 
\ paries which owned them to a far 
greater extent than most older mining 
settlements nl the period. They con- 
trolled not only housing and shopping 
(keeping the local Co-op out, for 
example) hut also sport, recreation 
and even the religious activities of the 
inhabitants. Relative isolation made 
this control difficult to break, though 
the high labour turnover showed that 
many miners voted with their feet. The 
colliery manager lived in the village; 
and titled landowners who gave the 
urea its name and enjoyed the coal 
royalties lived only a snort distance 
away. 

Between 1926 and 1937 the Notting- 
hamshire coalfield was of course 
famous for its "non-political'’ , break- 
away Spencer Union, which was pecul- 
iar to the county. Waller chronicles its 
support at the seven collieries, and 
shows how the relatively prosperous 
East Notts pits excluded the official 
union, the Nottinghamshire Mining 
Association. Company control was 
rtlsn instrumental in shackling the 
labour movement politically in the 
area. The villages regularly returned 
conservative or liberal locul council- 
lors until 1945, and no Labour Party 
branch was founded in the Sherwood 
Forest mining villages until the 1940s. 
In this respect they were “the last of 
the laggards". Traoitional proletarian, 
where wcrc’t thou? 

The book is not without its limita- 
tions. As social history rather than 
historical sociology, it lacks an explicit 
theoretical framework which would 
have sharpened the analysis nnd 
brought out more dearly the excep- 
tionality of the East Notts case. Mid- 
dle-range sociological theory in this 
area has more to offer than Dr Waller 
will allow. 

There is also inadequate discussion 
of the typicality or otherwise of the 
locality in comparison with other 
regions of Britain. Though a useful 
reminder of the wide variations both 
within and bet weep coalfields in Bri- 
tain. the villages were clearly untypical , 
even of Nottinghamshire os a whole on 
various Indicators such as labour turn- 
over, company dominance ahd sup- 
port for Spencerism. And the author's 
well-directed shafts against sociologic- 
al models of the mining community 
need, to be modified tb take account ’of 
a developmental theory of the charac- 
ter of such settlements. The dominant 
models which he attacks relate to the 

E eriods of maturity and decline, while 
»r Waller’s Fascinating and notable 
case study is concerned with the condi- 
tions of early growth, in which diffe- 
rent conditions apply. 

Martin Bulmer : 

Martin Bulmer is the author of “Mining 
and $ocial Change: Durham County in 
the twentieth. century", ■ 
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Young girls washing dolls 1 clothes, a picture from Joanna Smith’s Edwardian Children , published on 
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Women’s Claims: a study In political . 
economy 

by Lisa Peatlle and Martin Rein 
Oxford University Press, £5.95 
ISBN 0198771800 

Various groups in contemporary 
societies make claims in the political, 
economic and social arenas. These 
claims are concerned sometimes with 
rights, sometimes with rewards, some- 
times with relationships. They all in- 
volve an underlying and not necessari- 
ly explicit redefinition of what consti- 
tutes the “natural” order., That \h the 
central theory of this thought-provok- 
ing book. 

Its authors are Martin Rein, an 
American expert on social policy who 
has also written extensively on Euro- 
pean systems of social welfare (pre- 
sumably one of the sources of his ideas 
on claiming) and Lisa Peattle, who is a 
soejal anthropologist. To illustrate 
their theory they take the women's 
movement and its fight to change the 
position Of women in different spheres 
of society. •. 

. , At the outset they set up two 


dichotomies between the natural and 
the artificial and the economic and the 
social. Neither seems to. deserve the 
centrality it is given in the develop- 
ment of their argument. Nor is the 
conceptualization of the economic in 
terms of “natural economic processes" 
and the social in terms or artificial 
intervention particularly helpful. Con- 
ventional meanings attached to the 
term natural do of course suggest not 
just the typical or the norm out also 
that which is intrinsic to human be- 
haviour and as such unchangeable or 
something to which policy must 
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Introduction to Race Relations 
!by E. Ellis Cashmore and 
Barry Troyna 

;Roiitledge& Kegim Paul, £5.95 1 . 
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. select, socle tlcs 'on the basis of shared six complex ’ societies,' over several 
cultural traditions. The. Justification ■' centuries, In. precisely two hundred 
_ . for this, procedure ,|s 'to control the ' pages. 

number of variables in order to make ■ , Cashmere andTrWna's Introduc- 
tho task or comparison more manage- Hon to Race Relations is a textbook 
able. However, it Is also true thatmbst : aimed at the sixth form and first-year 
■ soc etiessharea series lof other undergraduate market. The Claim, on 

• characteristics; they were all signify the cover,, that it represents a "rc- 
pant Mttler, as opposed to- sojourn©^, ■ definition" of, Jhe whole field of race 
■ W ’ang ajsodatton < rotations Is, of course, pretentious 

. wth Britain; and, for varying lengths nonsense. U is a conventional text- 


of tfme^ they were under the ultimate 
authority of the metropolitan, govern- 
ment in Westminster. Quite how signi- 
ficant- tfio British cultural inheritance 


■ Cashmorc and TrojWs introduc- 
tion to Race Relations is a textbook 
aimed at the sixth form and first-year 
undergraduate market. The Claim, on 
the cover,, that it represents a “re- 
definition" of. Jhe whole field of race 
relations is, of course, pretentious 
nonsense. U is a conventional text- 
book, in many respects far loo conven- 
tional; almost exclusively confined to 
the British; and North American ex- 
perience of racial and ethnic, contact, 




accommodate. However, the theory of 
claims must rest on the acceptance that 
there is no such thing as a natural order 
but a range of institutional arrange- 
ments which can be or are changeain 
response to claiming. These claims 
involve groups redefining what they 
consider to be their just deserts, which 
lead to new demands or bids or 
attempts to extract improvements for 
the group in relation to other groups. 
The way Rein and Pcattie put it is that 
perceptions of reality and of what 
constitutes the naturaf order are being 
altered by those making the claims. 

They suggest that there are three 
major realms in which claims are 
made: the family; the economy; and 
the government. There is nothing 
wrong with breaking down claims in 
this way for the purpose of analysis. 
The authors in any case recognize that 

diabolic problems of our time"; tech- 
nical words are referred to os “trade 
terms"; there is a reference In the, 
debate over morfogencsis and 
polygenesis to the “Adam and Eve 
scenario”; Jensen is accused of por- 
traying black children as “intellectual- 
ly thick"; and naive, assimilatlonist 
views are attacked for failing “to x-ray 
the social structures lying behind the 
race relations situation". . This is the 
typeof writing (hat gives social science 
a bad name. It is reminiscent of those 
execrable North American college 
textbooks, complete with instructors' 
manuals and. multiple-choice questions 
at the end of each chapter. 

It Is a great pUy to have to conclude 
on such a negative note since, the 

Qiifhr\ra .if ikon rnulrl' nulla 


the categories are blurred at the edges 
so that tor example trade unions may 
make claims in relation to both eco- 
nomy and government. But again the 
concept of me artificial gets in the way 
when the authors seem to be saying 
that intervention at the collective level 
is artificial. In fact it could be argued 
that such Intervention is common to all 
societies and as such is part of the 
“natural order". 

Taking their illustration of women's 
claims they describe the renegotiation 
of the division of labour in the house- 
hold between husbands and wives, 
summarizing the research literature on 
housework and notions of the “natu- 
ral” role of women as nurturers. There 
is, however, little about how women 
mount these claims within the family, 
how they are resisted, what the con- 
sequences are for “intra-familiar con- 
flict", in whnt circumstances claims are,.' 
conceded and what sanctions are im-. 
posed when they are refused. 


Claims in the economic sphere are 
linked to claims in the family sohero. 
Thus because women are at work they 
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claim more within the family. The 
employment of women upsets tradi- 
tional reciprocal claim systems be- 
tween spouses where bread-winning is 
traded off for nurturing. There is. 
however, plenty of research to suegesi 
that women’s greater economic inde- 
pendence and increased hours in the 
labour force have not led to an equal 
reduction in the time spent on domes- 
tic work. 

Rein and Peattie put forward an 
interesting explanation. They suggpi 
that it is necessary to distmgutsn 
between more participation in outside 
work and a long-term attachment to it- 
Giving figures showing the high prop- 
ortion of women in part-time worx 
they suggest that claims in .the home 
may be more muted in these cireuI J]*l! 
ances. They may well be correct 
although it is important to distinguish 
between the time spent at work and tne 
intensity of the commitment to iv 
Part-time work can involve a deep 
attachment. The authors may 
underestimate the degree to ^whicnjne 
participatory revolution has 
accompanied by attachment. More- 
over there are various interesting 
. changes taking place currently. n«|; 

. more women are working full- m> c ' 
second, earnings for part-time wore 
seem likely to increase ns the ; resii t or 
part-time workers' charters, third , J 0 £ 
sharing in which highly-paid wor 
becomes available on a part-time wis 
seems likely to grow. These last t 
are now tne subject of claims y 
women in the UK, although they are. 
not mentioned in the book. 

The; next task must be to test the 
theory empirically. We need to kn 
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PUD'S Late Ontology: a riddle resolved 
to Kenneth M. Sayre 
Pxlnceton University Press, £24.70 
ISBN 0691 072779 

pialo's Parmenides: translation and 
analysis 
by R.E. Allen 
Blackwell, £25.00 

ISB N0631 13121 3 

Plato's later dialogues are not much 
loved by Greek scholars. Nor were 

a nuch read by philosophers until 
rt Ryle blew the dust off them in 
1 famous article of 1939. Now the 
flueetetiu and Sophist arc not only 
read but acclaimed as powerful works 
of analytic philosophy; and they are 
themselves the subject of a great deal 
or exact analysis. 

But while Plato became more analy- 
tical In his old age, he also became 
more Pythagorean; and the keener 
appreciation of bis analytical powers 
becomes, the more puzzling and re- 
fractory do readers find the reports of 
his famous “unwritten doctrines" and 
the philosophy of limit and unlimited 
io tne Phtleous , a dialogue which 
resists all attempts at precise inter- 
pretation. 

Students of the Phaedo or the Re- 
public know a Platonism which treats 
iheForms as the basic realities. Aristo- 
tle's Plato identifies the Forms with 
numbers, and analyses them into two 
more basic elements, the One and the 
Ifldednite Dyad (alternatively called 
the Great and the Small) which are 
indeed the elements of all things. The 
Aristotelian evidence has been 
variously interpreted. Writers of the 
Ttbingen school hold that it is reliable 
information about a body of secret 
Ptaonlc doctrine, reserved for his 
do» associates alone and kept from 
the dialogue-reading public at large. 
Harold Chentiss thinks it is completely 
untrustworthy, and derives not from 
oral leaching but from misinterpreta- 
tion of the dialogues. 

ta Kenneth Sayre’s Plato's Late 
Oftto/ogy a via media is proposed: 
Plato did from time to time develop 
uow ideas in lectures and in other oral 
twjtexts, and these same ideas he tried 
out in his dialogues, too; Aristotle was 
not very good at understanding their 
Pwse meaning, but he got their 
pnexal drift right, and what he 
to Plato in the Metaphysics 
WfiMponds well enough with the 
jwaphysies of the Phllebus and with 
y PN'tive hypotheses of Part II of the 
ramifliMej, which Sayre describes as 


a lavish defence of Pythagorean 
ontology against Elcatic attack . 

Common sense applauds this inter- 
pretative strategy, which (as its author 
notes with pleasure) goes back at least 
as far as Porphyry. The difficulty has 
always been one of making it work - of 
getting light on obscure passages of the 
dialogues from some equally obscure 
bits of Aristotle and vice versa. Most 
people, for example, would concede 
that there is a rough resemblance 
between Plato’s talk of the more and 
the less (as characteristic of the unli- 
mited) in the Philebus, and Aristotle's 
introduction of the Great and the 
Small: although R. E. Allen in Plato's 
Parmenides considers it “plainly , . . a 
merely verbal resemblance". 

But Aristotle is discussing the princi- 
ples of tratveendent Forms, whereas 
the Phllebus is apparently talking ab- 
out the imposition of limiting ratios on 
qualitative continua in the sensible 
world, without a hint that there is any 
explanatory function Forms are here 
needed to perform. Most people, 
accordingly, would be content to leave 
the resemblance as just that. Sayre 
builds an elaborate network of identi- 
ties between the concepts of the 
Philebus and those in Aristotle, and 
maintains that the limiting numbers 
and measures of the dialogue are the 
Forms, even though unlike the Forms 
they do not exist independently of 
sensible things. It is as it he is deter- 
mined to achieve a synthesis by any 
methods and at whatever price. 

The enterprise commands admira- 
tion for its energy and ingenuity. But 
one wishes that the author haa more 
often stopped to ask himself philo- 


sophical and methodological ques- 
tions: if Plato really held, for example, 
that the limits ot the Philebus are 


Forms, does either the theory of Forms 
or the classificatory scheme of the 
dialogue remain coherent? Would the 
introduction of Forms improve or 
weaken the scheme's explanalory 
properties? Why did Plato not choose 
to say that limits are Forms? The 
failure of Sayre's speculations to com- 
mand conviction suggests a false pre- 
miss. Perhaps Plato never worked out 
a determinate Pythagorean system, 
but only tried out two or three diffe- 
rent guesses as to how such a system 


might look. 

The second pari of Plato’s Pannf- 
nides consists of a formidable sequence 
of antinomies about the One. One of 
the reasons why Sayre, like Comford 
before him, can find fi good deal of 
Pythagorean doctrine in tne dialogue is 
that he takes Plato’s One to be syste- 
matically ambiguous. Thus if in one set 
of arguments Plato canvases the notion • 
of an unlimited plurality which is not’ a 
plurality of real units, out treats that 
notion as incoherent in the contrasting 
set, Sayre thinks the notion stands 
uncriticized: in his view the two sets of 
arguments cannot conflict because 
they simply concern different subjects. 
In his new translation and commentary 
on the dialogue R. E. Alien rightly 
rejects this view, and adopts the more 
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new economic and social perspectives, 
one cannot escape the dominance of 
the literary sources. 

The book is most interesting when it 
breaks away from the knotty discus- 
sion of traditional vexed questions - 
the causes of the Peloponnesian War, 
the Peace of Callias, isopsephism in 
the Delian League, Alexander’s inten- 
tions - on which Df Hornblower is 
remarkably positive in his view, to 
discuss matters like the cultural con- 
sequences of the Peloponnesian War 
(the rise of professionalism, or me ; 
monograph, of artillery, and so on) or 
to offer a mordant character sketch of- 
Corinth or Thebes, or of the Thessa- 
lian ethne and their share in the 
cultural Gemeingttt of Grecc f' . 

He interestingly argues that the 
emotion of envy determines the be- 
haviour of cities as well « ° f ind >' 
viduals In classical Greece. He empha- 
sizes the difficulties Greek states had 
in supporting their own citizens, which 
roakesSparta's failure to ^create snew 
ones (criticized by tne emperor , 
Claudius) more forgivable. They pre- 
ferred always to export hungry mouths 

klera wil in'vii^fhe Hellenic asplra- 
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straight forward reading nl Pari II as 
forming "a massive, reciiculaicd annr- 
■a or philosophical pur/le 
It is. union iinaicly. only in rhis and 
one other respect ihai Allen's Inink 
improves on us predecessor in this 
genre, Cornford’s Plant ami 1‘anne- 
aides. Cornford had the annoying 
habit of leaving out the admittedly 
negligible replies of Parmenides's in- 
terlocutor Aristotcles (nn relation) in 
Part II, thus suhtly removing the 
dialectical flavour of the original. 
Allen has done us a service in putting it 
back in again. 

In his preface he says: "Very little in 
this book is new: almost everything has 
been said before, except that it needed 
to be connected a little differently. F. 

M. Cornford is the foundation of it 
all." All too true: Cornford, moreov- 
er, is brisk and clear. Allen wordy and 
misty. He presses a line on the central- 
ity of paradoxes of part and whole in 
both parts of the dialogue which wus 
worth pursuing. But the book lacks 
authority. It has no bibliography to 
speak of (Allen has deliberately 
eschewed any close encounter witn 
postwar scholarship on the Parme- 
nides) and no general index. 

Malcolm Schofield 

Dr Schofield is a fellow of Si John's 
College, Cambridge. 

Motivated 
by terror 
of change 

An Introduction to Plato’s Laws 
byR. F. Stalley 
Blackwell, £15.00 
ISBN 0631 133992 

Plato's Laws is probably nobody’s 
favourite. It is very long: it has no dear 
structure; its style is difficult and often 
tedious. Despite its influence in the 
history of legal and political thought, 
philosophers have paid it only 
piecemeal attention: they have tended 
to treat it as a disillusioned after- 
thought to the Republic , an old man’s 
expression of pessimistic resignation, 
written for an audience whose Intellec- 
tual capacity he reckoned distinctly 
modest. 

Stalley’s book is the first serious 
attempt in English at a genuinely 


philosophical commentary on the 
Laws. He has sensibly chosen a topic- 
by-toplc approach which abandons the 




meandering order of Plato’s presenta- 
tion. On each topic he seeks both to 
explicate the position of the Laws, and 
to relate its arguments to views prop- 
osed in earlier dialogues, helpfully 
listing at the head of each chapter the 
main passages he will discuss. He 


Greeks, and Greek consciousness,' 
what they were. 

The author arrests the reader with 
'many vivid details that illustrate the 
cosmopolitan nature of Greek cities: 
new evidence for the presence of 
Greek Zoroastrians at Sardis, for ex- 
ample. and even 1116 superiority of 
women’s hair for making catapult 
ropes. Unfortunately, the reader will 
also be arrested by less attractive 
features of the author’s style. He has a 
predilection for mathematical symbols 
where a more considerate writer would 
use an English phrase and be likes to 
cumulate punctuation to ■the potm ot 
unintelligiollity- On page 173, for 
example, I counted, in one sentence of 
ten lines, four sets of brackets three 
colons, three semicolons and one dash. 

And he makes few concessions to 
the student reader, rare y explaining 
the sionlficance of abbreviations: 

Minor Attic Orators (the student will 
seek Loeb In the catalogue In vain), 

and the Introduction of “tile O.whyn- 

chus Historian", oitiv to refer to him 
thereafter as Hell.fx.. which rounds 
like some monster from Norse 

m ^rhe'lact remans that .this is. the 1 
fullest and most judicious account In 
this compass that the student can 
obtain, and those who *111 persevere 
;*vith it will learn a ^ood dcpl. . 

1 1 1 1 ■ " ' '• 

R ichard Stoneman 
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An ancient bust of Plato 


brings to this task a talent for lucid 
exposition and sympathetic criticism 
that is altogether admirable. Occa- 
sionally he descends to mere summary, 
most obviously in his chapter on 
education, but this is rare: on several 
philosophical issues, and on the vexed 
scholarly question of the relation be- 
tween tne proposals of the Lam and 


the convolutions of his electoral and 
administrative procedures arc de- 
signed nol for repression, but 10 res- 
train the power of individual magis- 
trates; as such they are well conceived. 
There is no cult of authority, except as 
embodied in law, nnd the emergence 
of a despotic Ffihrer is made virtually 
impassible. Yet a version of the 


the Republic, he offers substantial new Popper ian criticism stands. Plato's 
insights. state, "for ail its safeguards against the 

The work’s political aspect must of tyranny of a single official, offers little 
course remain central. Critics like protection to an individual or group 
Popper have found in it only a rigid and who falls out with the authorities as a 

oppressive gerontocracy, motivated by whale". 

terror of change, and obsessed by the Where Popper resorts to woolly, if 
ideal of obedience to authority. Stalley thunderous denunciations, Stalfey's 

does not conceal Plato’s faults: his distinctions bring the issues imo sharp 

criticisms are often sharp. But he focus. They are less those of Germany 

offers interpretations of Plato's inten- in the thirties than of Greenham 

tions that are both more generous than Common in 1 983. 

Popper’s and more plausible. Plato’s 

objections to, facile constitutional Andrew Barker 

change ore sound, as Is his view that ; : — 

the overall st nictureofpolllical inslit u- Andrew Barker is lecturer in philaso- 
tions must rest on definite judgments pj,y at fa University of Wanvick. 
of value, and cannot be left morally 

“Open". Such ideas are echoed In the 

constitutional provisions of even the 

"opennest" of modern slates. But Sources for Ancient History is editn 

S er’s I nstinct was right , even If his by Michael Crawford and published bj 

sis was faulty, for Plato has Cambridge University Press at £19.51 

misapplied his own principle, missing and £6,95. Us four essays describe thi 

the distinction between constitutional nature of the available sources Iron 

form and substantive law. Similarly, antiquity. 


Sources for Ancient History is edited 


ana xp.95. its rour essays oesenoe me 
nature of the available sources from 
antiquity. 


The Belfast Academic 
and Professional 
Book Fair 

Venue: The Whitla Hall 

Queen's University 
Belfast 

Opening Times: 

10am-6pm, Tues, 14 Feb 
10am-6pm, Weds, 15 Feb 

On display will be major titles In all academic 
disciplines from over 40 leading publishers. 

Organised by the 
Queen's University Bookshop 
in conjunction with the Publisher's Association. 

taw) 


HAYEK 

: EAMONN BUTlBR, Director of. the Adam Smith Institute, 
has produced the drat book for the non-specialist on Friedrich 
Hayek and his contribution to the political and economic 
• , ' thought df our time. Starting with a short survey of Hayek’s 

7 lire fulminating In the award of the Nobel Prize, Dr Butler goes 
on to analyse all the main elements In his thought^ particularly 
m i his concept qf the free society and of the economic market as a 
system of ccwnraiinlcatich. (£8.95 cloth , £4,00 paper) 


mple smith 

, HOUNSLOW, MIDDX . (01-5726525) 
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BOOKS 

In man’s 
image 

The Fifth Gen era I Ion: artificial 
Intelligence and Japan's computer 
challenge to the world 
by E. A. Felgenbaum and 
Pamela McCorduck 
Michael Joseph. £9.95 
ISBNQ7L81 24014 
Reinventing Man: the robot 
becomes reallly 

by Igor Alektandcr and Piers Burnett 
Kogan Page, £9.95 
ISBN 0K5038 741 8 

The proper study of mankind, it 
seems, is no longer man, but machines 
made in man's image. The late twen- 
tieth century is producing mechanized 
images of human mind and body which 
give us pause to wonder, and to worry. 
Both these books welcome tills tech- 
nology, and both invite us to hasten its 
development. But their advice on how 
to do this differs, for they assume 
thcurctical standpoints which arc fun- 
damentally opposed.. 

The Fifth Generation is a celebration 
of orthodox artificial intelligence (A I) , 
in which thought-processes tire mod- 


. thun it might sound, for much of one's 
knuwlcdge is in the form of "hunches" 
or “rules of thumb" which may be 
difficult to bring to consciousness, and 
still more difficult to urliculate clearly. 
Special techniques of discussion and 
questioning have been developed 
accordingly, which form part of the 
skill of the "knowledge-engineer". 

Not surprisingly, the more theoreti- 
cally precise or explicitly rule-gov- 
erned the domain, the easier it is to 
develop an expert system dealing with 
it. Despite their superficially impress- 
ive power (several give the same 
advice as top human experts in over 90 
per cent or cases), current programs 
arc severely limited. For example, 
none has a model of its own reasoning, 
by means of which it can think about its 
thinking. The much-vaunted capacity 
for “self-explanation" consists merely 
in the program's ability to report which 
rules it used (or considered, only to 
reject) in coming to a certain conclu- 
sion. 

Feiyenbauin was one ol' the pioneers 
of Af in general, and of expert systems 
in particular. And together with. col- 
leagues at Stanford and elsewhere, he 
recently co- founded Teknowkdge , a 
business-firm that accepts commis- 
sions from other companies to produce 


expert systems suited to their particu- 
lar needs. As well as writing specific 
programs along currently-understood 
Ones, the A1 workers at Teknowkdge 
- as at comparable firms and at 
university A I departments - arc doing 
basic research into ways of building 
programs of a more “intelligent” char- 
acter. Feigenbaum and McCorduck 
believe not only that American A1 
research can eventually simulate hu- 
man thinking, but that it must do so if 
America is not to be replaced by Japan 
as “top nation”. 

The authors of Reinventing Man, by 
contrast, sec little prospect of Ala 
achieving this aim. wnether for Amer- 
icans or Japanese. Their title conveys 
their main theme, that only computers 
built like brains have any chance of 
simulating the sort of information- 


processing involved in human intelli- 
gence. The book 
lighly i 

works of (largely special-purpose) 


that only hit 


’s central message is 
interconnected net- 


computational units, capable of para- 
llel processing on a massive scale, 
coula think - or learn to think - in a 
genuinely intelligent way. Mainstream 
Al, focused as it is on the pre- 
programmed general-purpose compu- 
ter, has no hope of achieving this. 

The authors describe the range of 


real-life robots, as opposed to the 
science-fiction variety. And the reader 
is introduced to some of the formid- 
able problems involved in engineering 
a stable robot-arm. Vision will be 
essential for robots of any flexibility, 
and it is here that the authors’ title and 
subtitle come together. Alcksander, 
professor of electronics at Brunei Uni- 
versity, describes his own (non-prog- 
rammed) mechanized system for rec- 
ognizing faces, an adaptive network of 
simple units which learns to discrimin- 
ate a small class of human faces. He 
argues that these techniques are in 
principle powerful enough to give the 
whole range of human (or robot) 
vision, ana indeed of other types of 
perception and thought. Whether this 
is so, however, is highly controversial. 

In their very different ways, both 
these introductory books provide 
much information and more food for 
thought. This food should be tasted: 
technology is too important to be left 
to the technologists. 


Margaret Boden 


Margaret Boden is professor of phi- 
losophy and psychology at the uni- 
vy of Sussex. 


verst 
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the book is a paeon of passionate 
propaganda. Cynics might paraphrase 
Its text as: "More research needed. 
Please send money." They would hot 
be wrong. But the motivation behind 
this message merits closer examination 
tbnn do self-serving pleas in general. 

The authors believe that the position 
of the United Slates as the major 
world-power is gravely, and urgently, 
threatened. Even Britain, whose Al 
research (as they point out) was 
jeopardized by the Lighthlll report 
some years ago, has now realized thnt 
information technology requires spe- 
cial support at a governmental level. 
As yet, the American authorities hRvc 
not. (Or rather, they had not at the 
lime this book went to press: very 
recently, American funding for this 
Hrea has greatly increased.) If the 
authors' advice is not token, they sny, 
the western industrialized nations will 
lose their economic pre-eminent^ and 
pass into an inexorable decline - all 
within the next few years. 

The threat named in this Jeremiad is 
neither the might of the Soviet Union 
nor the hungry masses of the Third 
World, buf the .technological enler- 1 - 

J rise of Japan. . (Significantly', ' the 
ppanese edition of the Fifth Genera- 
tion sold 10,000 topics jaifs first month . 
Of putlitation, and is still top of the. 
,non-flctfpn bestseller. llBt in Japan.),,. 
-Fot the' concept or fifth-generation . " 
cpnjputfjig was "made in Japan” Just 
over two years ago. In October 198ft, 
the Japanese announced thetr ten-yenr 
nattqtial.plnn in computing technolo- 
gy! a tcs.earch-and-developmont enter- 
pfUojothUy-and generously- funded « 
by jLovdrnment and industry, 
Firth-generation computers (Which ■ 
do not. yet exist) were defined ns 
machines which 1 embody the (echnl- 


Plant 

apertures 

Stomata 

by E.S. Martin, M. E. Donkin 
and R. A. Stevens 
Edward Arnold, £2.50 
ISBN 07 131 2868 2 
Stomata 

byC.M. WJUmcr 
Longman. £6.95 

ISBN 0582 446325 ' 

Stomata are the small pores in the 
surfaces of leaves of plants through 
which gases, particularly carbon diox- 
ide, oxygen and water vapour, are 
exchanged between the metabolizing 
cells and the ambient air. The pores 
are small, usually less than. 20 ntfe- 
romerres in (lie largest dimension in 
plan view. They were discovered in the 
seventeenth cenluiy in the early days 
of microscopy by Malpighi and Neme- 
hiah Grew and given tltelr current 
name by Link and de Candolle in the 
nineteenth century. The name applies 
to the aperture together with the 
specialized (guard) cells surrounding 
and associated with it. 

Modern studies on stomata began in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
By the end of the century, tho import- 
ance of stomata In controlling water 
loss through changes In the aperture of 
the pore had been clearly rccogrtized, 
Careful anatomical and physiological 
measurement over the next 60 years 
culminated in 1968 in the publication 
of the first textbook devoted entirely 
to stomata - The Physiology o/ Stoma- 
ta by H , Meldrier and T. A. Mansfield 
- a milestone that brought together rt 
large . amount of descriptive, phe- 
nomenological Information and en- 
dqavoUrcdto evaluate it In relation to 
the several Highly contentious hypoth- 
eses regarding the mechqmshi of ato- 
matal action. The book soon became 



Golden-rayed My of Japan ( Lilium puratum). From Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine , reproduced In The Victorians and their Flowers by Nicolette 
S course, published by Croom Helm at £12.95. 


chapter on the mechanics of storiiatal 
movement - of vital importance, as 
' stomatal movements result . from 
: changes In turgor of the guard cells 
. relative' to that of the surrounding 
, cells. His treatment is ! substan- 
; dally more detailed and Is 
: niore 
radUates 


seriptlons of ion exchanges, particular- 
ly the fluxes of potassium associated 
with opening and closing. Some back- 
id in eJectrophyslology might be 
, especially at 
dl. Martin et al 


K nfl in electroph 
. Ful here, 
level of detail 


conclude 


m ■ ' , 
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trass ofartificial intelligence. By 1991, 
the Japanese proclaim,, their project 
willhnve developed powerful. maohitie . 
translators, speech-recognizers, .and 

vjsital systems. Commercial markets 

.vdqypted , m 


■ dated because of rapid developments 

ill.in 6 * the distribution, anatomy, structure 

ma?lu»iS Sy[ ° f the ll P l P" lal development of guard cells. The 

• 1 yean later, substantial ■ number of photographic 

In* thi TE t en th * re . a 5 n 1 w re P roducti oriS of- the distribution,, 
fan in the air, two new textbooks structure and ultrastructure of stomata 

' i : ^ ,of1 

i vidtyd6 J at hoh)e:,bt concert ’with * ‘ 

; major ; programming effort, i 
• Japanese plan to . develop =.' computer 
/Fqrdwqre Of revolutionary^ compute-,: ■ Biology’s ."’Studies In 

P™er, ;They L arp quite explicit ,- : pypvic[es ; ln 56 pages a fairly cursory 
■' Bboqt iheir aim: the country which! - iT2T . — J 

j .ral et information technology, will, ’ in ' 
effect ‘the l^WtHd." 1 > ■ ; 

iWilh/SOinc signlflcanfqliallficaiidlTS ’ 

:,abqut iHmesca1e; ; and scopo* Fcigen- 
' McjCordqck' endorse the 

re techriol 
are 


more detailed and Is perhaps their chapter with a particularly gar- 
appropriate for advanced under- bled summary of chemiosmosis. The 

ates.He gives a highly read- carbon metabolism of guard cells is 
able, excellently illustrated account of 


ijurraut 

ipahew :,vlpVv..oL tn 
potential' of - : A|- -The) 
interested in "expert system* 


-cfelU- 

rest 


guari 

Willmer’s real forte and It is therefore 
surprising to find that he gives it only 
nine pages, the same number as Martin 
el al. • 

Although Willmer’s treatment Is 
authoritative, readable and very well 
prerented; in many parts it is rather 
dense presuppose* considerable 
previous knowledge, of cellular meta- 
bolism: None the less, Lfc book, if 
supplemented with respect to ideas 
about control systems and the action of 
environmental variables, does provide 
f 1 .'^valuable;.' basis • for • honours 
teaching. However, I cannot say the 
same of the other book as it contains: 
too many .misleading or'uncleaf pas- 
W; Furthermore, its authors have 


Finally, -both 


Gaseous 
envelopes 

The Origin and Evolution of ’ 

Planetary Atmospheres 
by Ann Henderson-SelJers 
Adam Hilger,£19.50 
ISBN 085274 385 8 

A common theme emerging from 
much recent research into the evoh- 
tion of planetary crusts has been the 
need to place more emphasis on two 
basic ideas: first, that long periods of 
slow change may eventually lead to 
substantial variations in conditions; 
and, second, that slow changes may be 
punctuated by short periods of rapid 


t 


development. 

The former idea may be exemplified 
by the change from net extensional to 
net compressional crustal stresses as a 
lanet passes the peak of its internal 
cat release rate, while the latter 
includes such processes as the onset of 
glaciations, episodic changes In the 
rate of volcanic activity, or abrupt, 
catastrophic modification of part of the 
crust in a major impact cratering 
event. 

In this wide-ranging and thought- 
provoking monograph on the atmos- 
pheres ofthe planets (which is aimed at 
an audience of other researchers in the 
field, and presupposes a detailed 
knowledge of atmospheric science), 
Ann Henderson-Selfers has drawn 
together a variety of recent develop- 
ments to show that the same considera- 
tions can and should be applied to the 
gaseous envelopes of the planets. A 
number of related themes are ex- 
plored, the importance of some of 
which, such as the way in which the 
formation and thermal evolution ofthe 
interior of a terrestrial-type planet 
must control the composition of the 
atmosphere, has been widely under- 
stood for a long time. 

Other topics, however, are dealt 
with here in detail for the first time in a 
book of this type. For example, it is 
demonstrated that any useful model of 
a planetary atmosphere must involve 
the complex feedback loops connect- 
ing such factors as the cloudiness ofthe 
atmosphere (which determines how 
much solar radiation is reflected into 
space, and so influences the heating of 
the surface) and the surface tempera- 
ture' (which determines how much of 
the volatile material forming ik 
clouds is present in the atmosphere 
and how much resides on the surface in 
liquid or solid form). 

Furthermore, a realistic atmospher- 
ic model for the Earth must involve 
many other factors - the chemical state 
of tnc ocean's, the extent of sen ww 
land ice coverage, the amount ol 
vegetation in various climatic zones 
ana, not least, the composition of tnc 
atmosphere ns a function of height. A 
comparison of the state and dynamics 
of the Earth's atmosphere with those 
of the atmospheres of the other planets 
and satellites of the solar system. 



satellite of Saturn, reveals the many 
similarities and also the Important 
differences between the various sys- 
tems, serving to illustrate the way in 
which the interactions between a few 
simple physical and chemical proce^" 
can lead to many and varied types oi 
response. , . §i ,l 

The important contribution of tins 
work is that it explores the ways n 
which the above features are likely «« 
have changed, and to be changing, 
over long rime periods. Thip. ono 
chapter is devoted solely to the intern 
tlon between terrestrial atmospimn 
evolution and the origin and develop- 
ment of life on this pta*J °i 
timescale of at least two thousand 
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Honorary 

degrees 


will receive honorary 


mXHAM . 

Tbe bUmiM *}!' 
ffiiSffih Ramphal, secreury- 

ffSJkSSr C^offrcyAJIcn .a 
iimuuiihed academic who has made 
Sffi coniribmions to British sm- 

Sm: Sir Kcnnelh Dover, Classical 
Kir and president of Corpus Chrisil 
rXac. Oxford; The Rev Professor 
McManncrs. a canon of Chnsl 
Ourcti and regies profeapr or ccclc- 
history. Oxford University. 

hhuot-watt 

nc following will receive honorary 

^fp’rofcBortahn Allen. Professor 
rfNuural Philosophy. University of St 
Aden untU 1978; Professor Robin 
uxbirasscr, Blanchard professor of 
ibwalry. University of Pennsylvania 
MrOuitc* Allen, asststoni general 
juu.tr. Fcrranli p c, Edinburgh: Mr 
Pderuimichael, director ol the small 
kBjots* division, Scottish Dcvclop- 
o (« Agency; Mr Dnvid Simpson 
resident, the Oould Corporation of 
fibcuo; Professor Oordon Cherry, 
wiifmor of urban and regional plan- 
tunr University of Birmingham. 

Dllii Sir Michael Merries, chairman 
d ihe Royal Bank or Scotland. 

DUitii Mr Tom ncniing, actor, dlrcc- 
tof md pocl. 

KEgLE 

DUtb Sir Roy Strong, director of the 
Vktoiu and Albert Museum. 

LUk Viscount Tonypandy (Mr 
Oeorgo Thomas), former member of 
PnUamenl for Cardiff Weil and speak- 
er of Ike Mouse of Commons. 

Ur, Professor Sir Jack Lewis, profes- 
ux of chemistry and warden of Rohin- 
wo College, Cambridge. 

Muto of Ihe University: Dr David 
G*ioi]. chairman of ihe Cheshire- 
hued F. J. Gibson group nf builders. 

LIVERPOOL 

The foUowlna will receive honorary 
degrees in July: 

LLDi Herbert Burchnall, registrar of 
iheuihenlty. Lord Hunter olNcwIng- 
lor. vice chancellor and principal of the 


uji.«rv*k m m 

Unheidty of Birmingham until 1981. 
ft Peter Scoil, chairman of the World 
VkKIe Fluid. 

DSe Professor Hou Rcn-Zhi, profes- 
torefpograohy, University of Peking. 
WttHn Margarci Rule, director of 
ut brcfccy for the Mary Rose Trust. 
XKQriVorah Walker, intcrnalional 
■rwbonly On Ihe diagnosis of banc 
dntw. 

{Will Mr James Wight,' author (as 
tones Heriot) and vclcrlnnry surgeon. 


Events 

Noilly of Kede'i drama do- 
bP r ®*Mh , gDff Physlcker by 
DnrrenmaU In the unlvcraf- 



2**®^ Town Planning Institute Is 
■ seminar In conjunction with 
KSj Rjwcb Association at the 
■intrS -dBcM la Portland Place on 
IS. Speakers Include Graham 
Robin Thompson, Gillian 
iStouruul Michael Bach, Cost 
Details from Linda 1 Baker 
j*™) lid Lawrence Greenberg 


' Seminar on 

^S^S.Educatkmsl Development In 


T 


jSjtoo EduatloiMl Development In 
WacaHon wlU be heUIn New 
toll. Only 60 places 
Stable. Details from Chris de 
Newcastle upon Tyne 



urnescaic oi at icnai ^ 
million years, while another deals 
perturbing influences on rtflg 
stability such as passage of the w 
system through intezstellar o . 
clouds, variations in planetary orb 

BfflSSJSiESSjg- 

of ten million to a few hundred million 

^These discussions should.^ 
readers with a dear feeling . . 
delicacy of the balances W * 11C }L ll ,helr i 
tain pianqta^y. atmospheres in 
current states.' !. ‘ • • 

Lionel Wilson 1 

Uohtl idetu rerind 

- ynhe^fty:ofiLtmarftci’< ' 


isgsss 

™ contact the 

SSdSh&t iMtthiUdn of Min-' 
Pdrttand PUee, 


t 


.Ceptre'lhr 

Jta tanncbi 

Jig 

7i Ohms, 


Fellowships 

LSE 

The following have been elected hon- 
orary fellows of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science: 
Professor Donald Coleman emeritus 
professor of economic history. Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; Profe«or Au 
brey Diamond director of rha Insiituu 
of Advanced Legal Studies, University 


mond director of rhe Institute 
of Advanced Legal Studies, Univorsity 
of London; HE John Morgan, ambas- 
sador to Poland; Sir Antony Part, 
chairman of the Orion Insurance Co; 
Professor Amartye Sen, Drummond 
Professor of Political Economy, Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Senator John Tow- 
er, United Slates senator for Texas. 


Award 

TTie Ellis Griffith memorial prize for 
1983 has been won by Mrs Glenda 
Carr. Tbe prize is given annually by the 
University of Wales to. the person 
Judged to have produced the best 
recent work In Welsh which deals with 
Welsh authors, artists or craflswor- 

Mrs Carr’s award-winning book is 
entitled William Own Pughe (1759- 
1835) and is Wished by the Unlverxl- 


Uni versifies 

DURHAM 


Lecture ri: Douglas Buchanan (uppl 

e cs and electronics), John Gi 
• (bolany), Chrlsiophor Pen! 


rress. 


ly 0 / Wales 

Chairs 

ABERDEEN 

Dr Hugh Miller, principal scientific 
officer at tbe Macaulay institute of Soil 
Research has been appointed to the 
chair of forestry. . 

DURHAM UNI VERSrTY WSKafttle ?mleaot of 

p- ■ 

History: Department of > Ph:- , “ , “"' 
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'Giraffes and Jellyfish and Things’ indnded in the Extemporary Dance Theatre’s 
programme at The Place theatre, Dukes Road, London from Tuesday January 31. to 
Saturday February 11. The choreography for this piece, by Sally Owen, was 
commissioned with hinds made available by South East Arts. 


Appointments 


Promotions 


ter Richard Evans. 
Readership In Medieval 
Robert Ferris Frame. 


LANCASTER UNIVERSITY 
Readerships: Dr P. V. E. McOMocfc 
(physicshDr T. Sloan (physics); Dr O: 
Tunniclitfc Wilson (mathematics). 
Senior lectunhlp: Mr David Hutch- 
inson (computer studies). 


Dr Patrick 


utler has been 
appointed 10 a pononal 
para live physiology and Ihe headship 
of tbe dopar intent of zoology and 
comparative physiology. 


SmSFlIustaess Studies:. Dr Arthur 
Allan Gibb. ' D , ... 

Ancient History: poler Jol,n Rhod “' 


Ucd 
late- 
Pcrrlam 

fin Sbcnna n (geography) , 
)atd Silfltac (anthropology). Colin 
Smythe (applied physics and' electro- 
nlcs), Paul Starkey (asslstanl libra- 
rian). 

NOTTINGHAM „ M . 
pro rice chanedlori Professor Maurice _ 
Craft, chairman of ihe sdiool of educa- 
tion in succession. to Professor John 
Heywocd Thomas. ,■ 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Dtbuty Vice Chancellcri Professor Ken 
HJuon , professor of financial control In 
Ihe department of accounting and 
management sdonco In succoMion to 
Professor David Jackson who has be- 
come vicepresldenl oftho Immigration 
Appeals Tribunal- 

General . 

Bernard Gayj painter and designer, 
has become secretary or the Confer- 
encc for Higher Education in Art and 
Design (CHEAD).- . 


Grants 


t SIVFRMIY (IF LONDON IVS11- 
TUTK OF F.HIfATION 
Ur A (.nvpin ,mj Mr I 1 
Wil^.n. from SSItt 1(1 

ciliikjti- >n julhoriiy 0f|vnJituiL- siin i- 
linn. Ircmh. .mil implu aii- -ns ): 
Ur It On -,il 1ZH friirn die 
l.L-vcihulmc Tru-.i jndiZ ‘JSili.im rht- 
Imlcpciuiwrii Aulh.xiiv 

(«>niiniiing rt'urct) i,n idiii.irmiul 
Iclcvrsinn fur thildrun up in vc\en 
Mitvl. H. K"»cn. IM.'lVt 

hom SSItC c<n p 11cm.il hufp 

toilh redding in rfluMilst; I'ftifriM >r I*. 
Willi j ms ami Dr J L.iught. l.til.ian 
from the Swedish 1 ntcrnalu <(iu1 IJu- 
vclupmuni Aulhuiiiv ( u-vistd pr«ip«>s- 
aUl<irevdlijiii>ni>f Swedish .mituncu 
in ihe promminn i>f inilusiii.d s-ducii-* 
ii>m in Kcny.i): Ms 1. A. t hishulm. 
Cth.Atai (rum SSKt (girls uud uceup-i- 
tmnal choice - j pruncis.il fur inierven- 
linnist reseurcli); iULtzin frmn ills: 
Banking InfurniAiiiin. LiIucjiiiui jnJ 
Cjrccis SctsIvl- (Sesreliirv und re ■ 
source centre mar jger for ilic licium- 
mic» Rc-seaich mid Ciiriieiiluiii Unit!. 
Linguistic Mumriiics Pinjei.i. 
fii’in tile Employment. Siici.il Alf.nrs 
und I’ducjimn Hunch. Cnmmissiun of 
(lie Eurnpvun Communilfcs (pdnt pm- 
|i-ct linked wilh (he Unguislic Minnr- 


nceds of linguiMic minor Hies - cslnb- 


Dies Projcsi's lescjich on c-duraliondl 
reds of luieu 

lishing.i muJel fur :i s> slcut nf inform,! 
iidii .md disscminjllun of reseureli 
findings on l he c-ducdliun ul miginnl 
wnrkcrs and their Ini wiles): Mn Nl. 
Shields und Mi (I. Dusec-n. L2d.^20 
from SSRL' icnniinued support for 
prujccl on Ihe development of the 
young child's reoieM-niailnn of dilu- 
tions] : Professor 1 1 . Goldstein. I2K ,624 
fioni ihe DPS l urlhcr Utluealion Unit 
(study of FLU disscmm.rtion pitKcs- 
scs|: Mr J. Bowles. Ili.MM) from the 
Depart incut of Industry (mic- 
Miitt works): IJU.(XR) (miiii UNICEF 
and fmm the lieu It h Educa- 

tion Council (research fcllnwsliip: 
thild-iclalcd studies for the lh-l'Jiigc 
range); Dr H. Locun. C4U.7UD fmm 
SSItC (research fellowship: on anthro- 
pological investigation into the trans- 
mfvsCin of culture to Hindu children in 
London). 

SHEFFIELD 

Dr P. Willett. £3 1 .1X10 from Hiitish 
Library (experimental methods in In- 
formation retrieval 1 ; Professor T. D. 
Wilson. £fa.4IJ0 from British Library 
(workshop on husmcsi informal inn 
needs); Mr U. Ellis and Dr U. Rand, 
£29,452 from British Petroleum (caul 
somilon and swelling behaviour j: Dr 
B. Lawson. £8.taJ0 from British Tech- 


nology Group (Gable software]: Dr l*. 
V. Wright, £26,0110 from British Tech- 
nology Group (conducting polymers); 
Professor J. K. Tagc. £12.8«> from 


In in fur 111 Pi. -in limit inicgr.itcd cir- 
cuits). I Jr W. I AmJer-'ituMilDr A J 
Wjt»i-n. LA.A25 from Mn]) (pnilrciiun 
'■I fiuiMingsj. Dr U F.. Radley, 
it 1 1. Ttal from Mi>l;iutdi/.iiion'dd.itj 
■>n II SW < <• .«[ pr*iv e.S c-lccln ‘nit. cmnpo- 
ne tits 1 . 1)r 11 A Datu-s. iv.Jvu from 
Moll las v .'.<tis.ni melt spinning and 
r.ipid M,lidiliv.i[i'-n prix.tsv.sl. Dr B 
K md LI I 32x fn>m Naiion.il Ckj! 
Ui-joI liholMgiC.il study t,f dal dic- 
-.oluiinnV ProlccHxr A I Willis. 
l27g.*l|n Irnm Njiur.il rnsirunmenl 
Rl-l jil h Ciiuriiil (NERt. I’m ■>! 
fumpal.ilisi; Plant fcislnesj. Profcv 
mu P. M. Harrisiinand Dr J I. r n ion. 
12.441 from Nutticld l ; i,un-J j1i> 

I hi>>ssn thesis .md punficaliiin «<f sole- 
mum-iiiLifiinnme delis, ilisc ol dvlu 
li< tin ul siiiptivl<y.<>i.ciis aureus)-. L)r P 
I Koskcll :md Pn-fi-ssorl 1 . N Rohum. 
12.4.s7|n>m NuMuid F ounjaijuu froic- 
ropoKesMir oinirnlluJ deep level Iran 
sun spc-Cinuneter •■( uds.iriLcd de- 
siuni- Professor I P (.'. Kojih. 
it 11. lira 1 from N ul field Found atu m (u%« 
of k-pal act ion in casss of p,x>r sc brail 
jlitnJ.mcL- in Slieineld): Prufi-svor M. 
W l-iwiklet. Li.W from 1*1. ml SJeiKe 
Ltd ticklinisun to. is). Ptiifisvir M. 
VV. r«mlcr. il1.4IN>liuni Plani Scu-nce 
I id (ulplia-ucid production from hup 
cultures): Prnfsisnr M. W. Fiiwler. 
iMM.iMH from 1‘lani Science Lldtopi.iic 
ulluliiids): professor P. N. Kubtnii. 
LI7.HH from Sr.lt (. Isisilina fel- 
lowship 1; l)i H. J . Foster . £ti2. 14* fmm 
SMU fcoinluistiun plieiuuncnj in 
frcchii.ird of (liudi/cd Ix-d co.il com- 
Imstcrf: rmfessor II. A. Hilb>. Profes- 
sor K. J Miller und Ur D. A. Nclhcr- 
col. £?0.(HXJ I, cun S|: !U (cruris shape 
dcvL-kipment); UrG. W. M. Weslby, 
IM2.1 from SlrRC (Ist-hasioiiral and 
scum 11 y me ch:i nisms species and 

sexual recoeiiilioii in gyninmuid clcc- 
liic nsh): ifr J. Allison. 1X4 AM frmn 
SiiRC (Rl'spuilcrcd amorphous scmi- 
conditcinr liclil-effecl iransisinrsl: Mr 
J. It. Eilwuids and l)r S. Bennett. 
iSIJfri from SP.RC (coniptilvrired 
coal clcarmce I: I'rofessm N. M. 
Athcnun, Ettt.W from SERC (ESR 
und eleclron -nuclear multink- reso- 
nance spectroscopy); Piotcssor J. 
Swithcnhank. £13.300 front SERC 
1 variable tnlal valve whirl applied tu 
petrol i.-c engines), Dr D. E. Mann. 
LIV.V5B from SERC (fluxlonal oraa- 
nomcialHc compounds): Dr P C. En- 
gel. £31.132 from SILRC (NADP+- 
iinkcd glut ainnic dehydrogenases from 
bacterial sources); Professor J. R. 
Guest. £72.4811 from SERC (pynmuc 
2-oxi iglutnratc dehydrogenase mul- 
(ienzymes complexes): Dr B. Urockte- 
hurst, £2il,R33 fmm SERC (radiation 
chcnitslrv): Dr 1. C. Ward und Dr S. 
Sharpies'. £46. U 1 5 from SERC (domes- 
tic background leakage paths through 


Mr W. J. Hitchens. £3,770 from image diagnostics and -digital Image 
Fpundailon Endowment Com- processing); Dr J. L. Maddocks, 
(Japnnese books for library); Dr £1.000 from Sheffield Area Kidney 
h worth, £71,795 front UMIST/ Association (nrarhiopiinc effecis); Dr 


Commission of tlic European Com- 
munities (tables und chapters for in- 
clined surface alias) ; Mr D. Stream. 
£24,540 from DBS (numeracy, em- 
ployment and the arts graduate): Dr 11. 
K. Kohler, £4.500 from OEC Marine 
and Industrial Gears (manufacturing 
errors on gear noise spectra); Professor 
J. Swithenbank, £177626 from Health 
and Safely Executive (measure of 
undcrcxpandcd jets) : Dr M. J. Bay ley . 
£19.788 from DHSS (neighbourhood 
Services Unft project at Diunlnglon); 
Mr A. Millar. 0,924 from Japan 
Foundation Endowment Committee 
(studentship); Dr Q. Daniels, £2.700 
from Japan Foundation Endowment 
Committee (conference on contempor- 
ary Japan nnd Euro-Jnpanese rela- 
tions) ; Mr W. J. Hitchens. £3,770 from 
Japiui f 
mfltec (. 

R. Ashworth 
Transport and Road Research Laborn 
lory (image processing techniques)! Dr 
R. W. Pethcn, £15.508 from Manpow- 
er Services Commission (Sheffield Un- 
employed Graduates' Association): Dr 
G,. O. S. Collins. £2,000 from Ihe 
Medical Research Council (modula- 
tion of excitatory amino add m c dialed ■ 
Irnnsmtsuon in olfactory cortex by 
endogenous adensipe); Professor R. 

O. 0. Russell, Dr B. L. Brown and Dr 
J. A. Kanis. £1X375 from MRC (stu- 
dies of secretion processes); Professor 

P. Banks and Dr A. J. O. Moir. 
£55,141 from MRC (Inleiadion of 
actln with muscle and non-muscle 
serin-binding proteins); Dr N. W. 
Road and Dr R. D. E. Rum icy, 
£34,961 from MRC (control of gas- 
trointestinal transit and nbsomrion by 
presence of food In Iteum); Professor 
P. M. Ilartfson and Dr D. W. Rice, 
£49i31 from MRC (3D structural 
studies on biologicaly Important mac- 
ro molecules); Dr D. C.. Barber nnd 
Professor M. M. Black, £28 front 
.MKC (automated analysis .for 
radionuclide images); Dr IL A. 
Davies, £8,988 from MoD (metallic 
glosses for possible friction and wear 
appllcntlonsj; Dr S. Parke, £24,493 
from MoD (tunable alma laser); Dr A. 
J. Watson, £20,748 from MoD (re- 
sponse, of materials to high velocity 
' wnter jets); Professor F. A. Benson, 
£22,976 frorp MoD (BS9000 speclflca- 


dcs-L-lupincnt uf portable pressuriza- 
tion lest rig); Dr II. J. Blythe. £22,131 
[unit SF.RC (structural defects in ferro- 


magnetic materials); Dr G. J. Bailey. 
tlV.lftl from SERC (mid- .to law- 
lariiudc ntosmaspheroj: Professor T, 
R. KariorandDrK. Bullough. £22.(72 
from SERC (ample UK lubsslelllie 
wave experiment flight preparation): 
Dx R. J. Moffett. £28,3(3 from SERC 
(dscot-dalD on high latitude tonos- 
i. S. 1. Zli 


Inobcr. £330 from 
Urol of nOn-linear 
Id ms); Professor W. Galbrallhand Dr 


phere); Dr A 
SERC | 
plants): 

F. H. ComWey. £35.41» rrom SERC 
(muon physics and vector meson n hoi 0 
production); Professor W. Galnralth 
and Dr F. H. Conihtey, £68,250 from 
SERC (as above); Professor A. P. 
Anderson. Dr J. S. Bennett and Dr B. 
Chambers, £449.7 1 2 from SERC (mic- 
rowave nnd millimetre wave antennas, 


Association (ruarhiopiinc effects); Dr 
J. Stevenson, £6.140 from SSRC 
(crowd behaviour resource register); 

■om SSRC 


Mr T. M. Iloppcf, £1 .950 from SSR< 
(accountability and contrpj wijhln Der- 

EE 


shire North area of NCB); Professor 
E. Salnsbury, Mr D. R. Phillips nnd 
Mr P. March, £5.144 front SSRC (in 


and out of care: perceptions and com- 
munications): Dr B. Puranll. £20,624 
from Department of Transport (run- 
ning costs of UK road tunnels); Profes- 
sor J. Swithenbank. £75,000 from Un- 
ited Kingdom Atomic Energy Author- 
ity (iranw one lion, metering nod con- 
trol of fluidics); Dr R. F. Boucher, 
£25,000 front UKAEA (power 
fluidics); Dr R. C. Rees nnd MrD. M. 
Teale, £38,264 from Yorkshire Cancer 
Research Campaign (coll surface im- 


munobloloRlcaf properties); Professor' 
D. A. Walker, £127,280 from ARC 
- (nhototynihcflc carbon hntmltatlon); 
Professor V. Darnell, £9.000 from 
BBC (A-lovcl statistics software); Pro- 
fessor A. P. Anderson, £7,471 tram 
British Telecom (imagine of pipes and 
cables below various surfaces)-, : Profes- 
sor M. F„ Lynch, £52, TOO from Cliemlo- 
al Abstracts Service (generic chemical 
formulae); Dr C. Bradley, £32,488 


from Department of Hoi 
Entire 

chnlques); 

M. F. Lynch, 170,000 from Derwept 
Publications Lid (generic chemical for- 
mulae). 


'Hon Welfare USA (diabetes control 
using feedback lechm 


Educe- 

control 

Professor 



Open 

University 

viewing 


IMS Parent* »4 To«»g«n- All chuijp. JP»14; 

Poundatlmi Couim. Bridging iM 


*®'ra%u,4. 


Saturday January 28 


1115 Coimttknni to U . . r (U . 

ISO* TTio EHetliw Manager. Cririi or ConlHd. 

(P 670; |TCg 3) , 

Sunday January 29 

e. Building fur the Fuuuu. 
u.'TlinHpgon.the'HMl. ; 

li. fhe fawrelcw. (P 9 W}',";. 


v. Prospect: a png 
mon oTAieifA 
C.Hosnhal.fPtW;' 


nun- 

101 ) 

prog 



114S0 AruFounctaltoaC'ouna. Pr 
me for itodcnt* tnd tuion 1 
(2.16' Caring fox Oldar People- HotpUal. 1 

RADX)?(VNF) ' . ’ . 

00.66* Comurtwr .Dedriou. Comnitier Groups. . 
(P93I; ping 4) . 

07.16* Into the Open -3- Lcymlng fiotn Television 
ud Radio. 

07,96* Tho Fk?t Yean of Lift: Dovm in Ihe Dumps. 
(fOll; prog 2) 

Thursday February 2 ' ; 

RADIO si JVHP)_ 

22.30 " 


undiljpn Couiio. Introdaclfoa to 


Courses 


SPRINGHEAD 

A uriqna oanba hi rrirs] Domet 
aodomaretatbu 30 reddaola at 60 day fa 
on cftl rnD ' wfih late oardaoR woods. 
SnRahto tor rptupa to itady landacapa 
‘ rvfldon, art. mugo, dmrqa. 
calottnj buntduun tar mQ 

r.dotaHa oonJect FMer Hood at 
Trust PoolmaU Magna 
:Jff4?81iaSl 
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Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
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Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 
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Further Education 
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University of 
Cambridge 


Universities 


AUSTRALIA 


Application! Bra Invited for U» follow- 
ing posit for which sooH catkins oIom 
on tha dates ahownTsALARIEB (un- 
iMtoUmwin aiMod) an wtoRowu 
Professor AIMillfi Laoturar 
AtU.asB-AtaojM. Pinitisr details 
andappUcaVon procedure may ba ob- 
is mod Iimi tha AaaaoMlon ol Com* 
momreslth Universities Mppls), 3B 
Gordon Square, London WCIH DPP 
unless opened Mona ara Invited dlraol 
to I ha Unhmrslly. 

Murdoch University 
Perth, Western Australia 

UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARIAN 

(Rat. 0006, 

lln UohmtnwfateilDBppajnla 
wcecuor 14 Utt Unlvenlry Librarian. Mr 
Owfip Buklt.ebo ti toti ilna itenugh n). 
tettEreM January. 1M4. 

Manioc b Unite nil}' carolled In llm 
»tuden» In 1913 and am bn a »tal 
■ualnanififovcrj.SOOuudciiii. The • 
Ubianf, tedadhi ibo Vslerlnaiy School 
. Snncn Library. Muibi ■ tmal ewTpxfen of ' 
. oOJUO id im. ,The Libra ry ctnptoyt 
ami|WKt hufld lyiieau fa iht.srets of 
•cwiiH'-Bb. caiaui|uineaad i radon 


Tbo UMy Librarian will have ibo ■ 
sdnyind Uanu of a protegee. Owidliloai 
mHndoiupoiJiuuiotkxi.kMKHfvta haw. 
excel ra oouMc |MW| piofcrtnmei, 
payncni of ban w PwUi foe sppoliics arid 
depcmlenl family, rcpwvsl udunliu-ld 
uewuKniRdbaaHi peAbwauni. 

ntocfrouRE spa AmiCAiioKi 
Thw« k eo prescribed opptkalk* bra. 
ApriksnuanfariudiosutudisMi 
cwitartwn rin^.wrawrtid by ta 
■MrapnatehUei inclddlnailfa uiui and 

Maided, Ua^idlvTMwiiodi. Wctem 


Murdoch Uatvenli)'. Mwifach. Wnum ■ 
AMtfda blM. Awnfcente ceddoM In ibe 
UrvOedKIitiom, Europe. Or Afritfc M did 
line of tppscalkxi thouhl tire Mnvird one 
fanner ropy is Ike Sc«(lary OruriU. . ‘ 
AwxSadpn 41 GxnskxiwesMi Uahrnhkii 

The University of 
Tasmania . 

CHAIR pp 

'• ApfCAikx* an Invited hon NMfldawa 


The Flinders University 
of South Australia 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL 

ADMINISTRATION 
[SOCIAL WORK) 

School ol Social Beteneu 
. Tbc Uirtvonlty la leeldas apnaoiiwhoh 

I uillCad and experienced In wo provtiloa of 
irret service u> dlenii and convener - 
troupe. Preference ail bo given to 
applicants with upc riho In a Odd of 
nrvica, who have an tmeresi In and cipacitj, 
far inearth and who can undertake 
couul ration to community icrvkra. The 
poritkm Involves mpOuibfBly far teaching 


I wlib .in etraMklxd Vcpvuiton la roc arch In 
. my Add « ptodwmw or and e<pe rtenw In 


The UnfvS rally Ot Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 
VETERINARY 
MEDICINE ; 

. Applicailom air Invited for andWMinmt 
«hlA become! on tee rrilrantmtof 
PiofetMU D. C. Ofaod In Deesoibot 198$. 
Aminaa routi poiic« i yewrirwry ' 

ntrfeiik'iaiqutbricaOon rtgkttsMo In Iho - 

Sisu of Vtamb. 

Jflriwi. I9& 


. . 'droeauomn forthtta yean tad tha, 

lln»vaiit)fj<tor*< oirtSI SJlopfocjetl 

m* any pppofatatoiyi Jof BhdtKbl of elber ' 

u **' t ’• 


Faculty of HUlory 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER AND 
UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 

Applications orn invited 
for n university Lec- 
tureship and Unlveralty 
Aaalstant Lactureahlp to 
take up appointment from 
1 Oclobor 1984. One 
appointment will be In the 
field of Enallnh economic 
and aacisl history, c.1450— 
c. 1 7BO. and the other 
appointment will be In the 
field or International fteln- 
tlorta ond European History 
In tlio nlnetaonth and 
twentieth centuries. The 
Appointments ‘ Committee 
invite appllcatlona from 
rnndldatea speclallzino In 
either or tne rielda of 
study mentioned above for 
appointment either to a 
Lectureship, or to an Aaaia- 
tont Lactureahlp. Appli- 
cants Should atate whether 
they ora epplylnn for a 
Lectureship, an Aaalatont 


idvaaced level practice cooim and ihe 
npaivWaa ol higher degree nudenu. A 
Ughtr grsdiuic qudlllcaOoB and rateVaat 
leadilag oxperignee would be expected. ■ 
Earpiiitea of aii acadanilfl naiun maybe 
directed id PiofaiMf R. O. Brown. 

An aiuHJlmtMcni mU noi be mode above 
it* litifi lew! of lb( Kale, *h. AJ2S.437. 

9 March, mt. 

The University of New 
South Wales, Sydney 

LECTURER - 
SCHOOL 

OF MATHEMATICS 

(APPLIED 

MATHEMATICS) 

Applicant iboald poup» a PhD or 
cqidvalaai quallfladom, and biva kmokIi 
bmieiu In KWMaiet of modern aapBed ‘ 
■aMMiuHtx. prefenMy DfilninUDn, 
control tfieoiy. tyneaa theory or auaicrinil 
ndnh dtuJ (u appltaifaai. . 

. The mi rcetofolDppI leant will bp teqidTcd 
fa tMCh era iDpenue liafluate Madaati in 
hteaer aim Of nueutn ind panklpate ln 
Hit twtdnqg ot otbctspplM muhtofatki 1 
lobjcd*. m wall n otlter cabnca offered by 
Oe Sclooi Th* pod doe k d-i-BBa&le Bom 
, July 19*4 ind upjxrfmmeai will be chber 
win lemur or on ibe buh ol a conk in 
whh pfD\hlo« farcomnmlonipuimie. . ' 

Catnmcndag »bi|f accord hq lo 
quflflcMlom ond ecpolcaea. 

Equality of employment oppoitunliy lx 

' . . ;■ 

La Troba Untviaralty, : ‘ ' 
MelbounHf ; • 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY ! 

WMiiniMi of KraKHogy 
Softool of Sootel Bctenooa , . 

Preference wD be ftvtn to tppHcami «rtih 

denSuM* 10 ; 

i Under. pehMneff«i»»i«t>ca»B fagnd teem 

«cpcHn|mew «wbe eaicnded for a farther . 

, .Tha University of Sydney '« 

UEPTURBR- 
DEPAHTMENT OF ; , 

:• 

. .anibniMtenafS(»iKec>Bau Adb , I 
mBwIelnte'liiiukry.lWS. ' . I • 


tont Lactureahlp. Appli- 
cant s ahould atnto whotnor 
they ora epplylnn for a 
Lectureship, an Aaalatont 
Lactureahlp. or both. 

. Tlia appointments will 
be for three years, with 
the possibility, for a Uni- 
versity Lecturer, of reap- 
pointment , to the retlrlnn 
ana and- for- a University 
Aaatatant Lecturer, . of 
roappolritment for two 
years. Srains of stipends, 
for persons not ordliiurlly 
resident In Colloon, are; 

LBi-turni": £9,873 a year, 
rtalnp by oleven annual ln- 
crnmnntB to £13.083. 
There Is no nrade of Senior 
Lecturer- 


£7.330 0 year; rlslni) by 
Tour annual (ncramenta to 
£9.433. 

An pi I cations ill cuptrn) 
alioulU bh sent, together 
with tha names or not 
morn than three referoea. 
to Uie Secretary of the 
Appointments Committee 
for the Faculty of History. 

Vyoat good, Cambridne 

to ranch 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


University of 
Durham 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATION 
(PHYSICS) 

Applications nro Invited 
ir the past In the School 


rar the past In the School 
of Education or Temporary 
Lecturer In Education with 
apodal reference to Phy- 
sics for e period of three 


years from 1 September 
1984. Candidates should 
bo graduates In Phyalcn 
with good recont experi- 
ence of teaching Physics 
and integrated Science 


the practical and academic 
esoacta of Initial training 
end able to undertake 
work at a higher clearae 
level. A strong Interest In 
children with special Edu- 
cational Needs or In Out- 
dance and Counsel linn 
would be an advantage. 

Tho initial salary will be 
at an aBproprlBte point on 
the Lecturers scale 
(£7.1 B0 — £ 14.1331. accord- 
inn to one. qualifications 
ond oKparlence. 


a for the Faculty of History 
„_& onct ' Cambrldni 
CBS. 9EF , eo os to react 
Itn i lot later than Wednaa 
ay. 30 February, 18(14. HI 


University of St 
Andrews 

nenaptmiint of 
■ . Computntjpnai Seiehoe , 

READERSHIP IN 
COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS : • 

1 Applications are '■ Inyltnd 
• .for u Readership In Com- • 
< putnr Systems In the Po- 

J art men t of Computational 
rlnncft. . , •• 

Biliary a tv apprgnrlate 
' WtuLA" *uplB *13.315 to 
pl " ,, 

Appllcatlona (two coplBa 
prafernbly In typescript!, 
with tho names of three 
refty^ss. 

' i ' whom 

. ■ — rrr .- 

University of St 
Andrews. 

j Department of FrencH .. 

I - *.' - TEMPORARY; 1 ; 
l r LECTURESHIP 

, • .- A P p J ,Kn IUi , i!5 are Invite’ll •. 


»em” n! hHl 0, 4HP E no 

whom applications (throe 
copies!. Including the 
nemos or three rnfereos. 
ahould bn sent not Inter 
than 14 tit February. IBB**-, 
H 1 


The Vniversity of 
Manchester 

Department or Pliyalcn 
( Radio- Aetronomy I 

EXPERIMENTAL 

OFFICER 

Re-ndvartiaement 

Applications are. invited 
ror the above post. The 
successful candidate Will 
be required to take ro- 


University of 
Oxford 

at Lady Margaret Hall 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited 
for u lectu rnrelilp to he 
held In the Dnpartment of 
Exporlincntnl Pnyclioloqy In 
one or more or the follow- 
ing rields. Perrnptlon. 
Language and CommiuiJra- 
tlon. Individual Differ- 
ences. The Burcesaful 
candidate may also he 
offered a atipendlary Tuto- 
rial Fellowship at Ladv 
Margaret Hell. Details of 
the pout from Profeesor L. 
Welakrentz. . Deportiuont of 
Experimental Paychologv. 
Experimental Psyrholugy. 
South Parka Road. Oxford. 
0X1 3UD. to whom t-om- 

F dieted nppllfB l lone 18 
yped roplea. two from 
overeena candldateai and 
the nomei or two referees 
ahould ba sent by February 
89. 1984. HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Deportment uf Economic 
Hlsturv 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Appllcatlona -urn invited 
for n Tomporury Lee- 


turoahfp in the Department 
of Eronomlc Hlaturv, Tram 
lot Ortober I9B4. as u ro- 


be required to taka re- 
sponsibility Tor the mainte- 
nance and future davelap- 
manta of the specialised 
equipments used at Jodrell 
Bank for very Iona baseline 
Inlerreromatry. The equip- 
ments in uaa Include hyd- 
rogen moaar and rubidium 
frequopey standards, f re- 
quancy synthoslzara, video 
and Instrumentation 

magnatlc tape racordars. 


placement Tor Dr. Adrian 
Grnvnn who lion been 
award o onn-vaar Auatra- 
llon Studios Fellowship, 
Salary fn the runim 
£7. 190-E8.330 p.n. 

Further .partlciilars 

obtainable from . tho 
Secretary to the Universi- 
ty, University of Edin- 
burgh. Old Collano. South 
Driaga. Edinburgh EHB 
BVL. with worn apollcn- 
tlona 13 copies, naming 
two refernes) should bn 
ladgad. riot later than 2nd 
March. 1984. 

Please quota reference 
number 1097, HI 


University of 
Leicester ’ 

School of Sorial Work 

CHAIR OF SOCIAL 
WORK 

Applications are invited 
for a Chulr or Social Work 
In tho School or Mucin 
Work. tollable from 1 
Octobor 1984. The perron 
unpointed will also sene 
us Director or the School 
of Social Work for • 
period tu bo aaroed. 

The salary will bn within 
tho proresaorlal range, 
minimum £17,279. 

Furthnr particulars from 
the Registrar. Unlverdb 
of Lolceater, Unlvpraln 
Rood. Leicester. LEI 7811. 
to whom uppllcatlooi 
should bo snnt by SI 
March 1984. Candidate* In 
tlin VI. K. should submli 
thirteen roplna of their np- 
pllcptlun lovoreeax candi- 
dates may submit ana 
t-opyl. AppUrutile frora 
overnnus may apply n» 
coble, nnmlng three re* 
rerees. HI 

University of 
Exeter 

LECTURESHIP IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are iijylteJ 

te lru !SSKl Er w;s h| 

Some preference Is 11KJJJ 
to ba given to candidal” 
with tnoclilnn and ronoann 
In tores ts In Inter notion*'^ 
trouo and policy asp"”?,,"! 
ogrlrulturo. , bii* oiner 
ureas of apDClnllnotlon in 
not excluded. 

The poet Is In the Alfjj 
cultural Economics Uph “[ 
the Dopartmant qr Econo 
mlcs and Is tenable from i 
So pi ember ,1884. Com 
manning an lory will r 
within Iho range CL ,s .eT 

fl.r. i^Vac’-ATiff »' 

annum. 

...XMFrrS^'ISS'Wr.SS- 

van r S/» 

upplfcotlon. t- 1 ,' '“ P, orl . 
overseas rand Ida tOD 
copyl giving tha nani«» an “ 
addraasoB or three r 
rerees. should bn 
8 7 February IBB4 giio'Wy 
reference no. 3339. -- 


Applicants need to have 
the gbllJtv and confidence 
to deal wltli electronic 
aaulpmanti but need . not 
.have initial experience of 
any. of the devlnea 'listed 
above. Tho . person 
nppplnted will also be ex- 
pected to give adslstancn In 


need . not 
srlence of 
Ir.ea 'listed 
person 
lao be ex- 


; veer -from 
• - -Ciihdldat 
. . - . spec|i 
porlo . 

• r . present 


• -E? 0 **? 1° flive aislstanco In , 
tho plannfng and ornanlan- 
tlon of. observations. The- 
appointment la tonablo for 
three years, from un early 
date to bo qrrnnngd. Salary 
ori . range £7. 190-Ell .31 B 
. p.a. according to quallflCB- 
tloua and_ experience, flu- 
pnronnuatlon. Application 
forms troturnablo by 
E" b ri'“ r > r 20! In frbm the,. 


The University of 
'■ • L^nonster 
1 Oeppr,^of r? „g, lf h 

LECTURESHIP IN 
; 'ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

1 s- 

.. oenlury • HthratUra. n * re. 

: • •«*» • 

■ ’WKiflSir 


HMS Mercury 
Petersfield, Hants. 

Senior Lecturer 
in Russian 


' Annnl4l'«..L> teOCltl tt« 1 

• .issr nca 


... to lepd a team of 0 Lecturers and bo responsible, as Head 
■ ipf Acadartito Studied, for all aspects of training In Russian ror 
, . apeclally-satected Naval Ratings at this shore -based 
' establishment 

[ ; Candidates (men and women) must have a degreeln 

RUsstan with first or second class honours, or a Civil Service 
Commission Interpretershlp In Russian, or an equivalent 
qualification, with a high level of profictenoy In written and 
spoken Russian land English! an extensive knowfedgs ot tne 
Soviet Union; substantial experience of teaching Russian « 
secondary or tertiary level; and a professional knowledge o*i 
and Interest In, military technology and strategy. 

• SALARY: As Senior Lecturer £ 12 , 495-E14, 686 p 001 *)?!! 

scale, lndudlngapenslonableallowanqeotl7% ofsalary 

: • tqngerworWngyear).Startlngaalarywlthlntherange 
° — • — ind experience. 

iform(toberetwn ed 

irvtoeCommlsston, 

!1 1 JB. or telephone 
operates 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Leicester 

OPparimonk^oC^Muam'm 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MUSEUM 
STUDIES 

, or A ^poVt°jf a 

lo S ‘ Ud thS 
•purhfno*, ' raaenre h and 

'^minlilratlon of an active 
Sfuriment Involved with 
SSSf-ornduota training Tor 
Kinurn "vark ond roaoarch 
Sm eU Susouma and their 
opersllon. 

ADollcants should ho 
pr./untM consider- 

■K? experience of 

Sfufeum* who can contrl- 
hui'e to the development ol 
uuriien connaclod with the 
fflUteum funrllon. 

Silsry according to pual- 

Wg gas 1 subject to on 
innuol rovlow). 

Further particulars. 

(rom ^ tho 1 la l r a r .* " j - 

lirilty of Lalceater. Unl- 
veraiur' Ron* 1 - Lalceater. 
LEI TnH. Ovorncna cunUl- 

sui.r',.nw. 

Cl naming throe rofernos. 

H I 

University of 
Durham 

CHAIR OF LATIN 

Appllcatlona are invitnd 
lor Iho CHAIR OF LATIN 
in ilia Department of Claa- 
ilci and Ancient Hletory. 
Tha vancancy arises Train 
tha retirement of Profits* 
ior 0. 3- Townand. The 
appointment will date from 
] October 1984 or such 
data ■■ may be arrangod. 

The appointment will he 
made on the Proreaaorlul 
••lar* acalo (£17.373— 
(SO.aaS per annum) 
lagcthar with tha unual 
ptnilon arrangementB. 


Appllrstlons (throe 

raplaei. Including the 
naaiap or thran referoea. 
null ba eubmltted not In- 
ur than Friday. 84 Fabru- 
iry 1984 to tne Registrar 
and Secretary, Old 6hlre 
R*U. Durham DH1 3 IIP. 
from whom furtlior par- 
Hculari may ba obtained. 

M 1 


University of 
Cambridge 

Department ui Educatiou 

(Head of Department 
Professor P. H. Hirst) 
SECRETARY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 

Applications Invited 
Tram suitably qualified 
graduates for nils vaennry 
from 1 October 1984. 
?i no ,h , « experience 

of the British educational 
syatarn desirable. Admlnlx* 
trntlve experience and/or 
background in school 
tomhluu or leehnr training 
advantageous. The Secret- 
ary Is nonorally responsible 
!2 r A hB adinlnlatratlon of 
the Department and acts as 
Secretary ot the Faculty 
Board. Appointment for 
v 7 ,th poeslblllty 
of reappointment to the 
retiring bob. Scale or 
stipend £9.873 a year rls- 
inn by 1 1 annual Incre- 
ments to £13,085. 

Furtlior Information 
from the Secretary or the 
Appointments Committee 
for Departmental Secretar- 
ies. Qeneral Board Orrice. 
The Old Schools, Cam- 
bridge CBS ITT. to whom 
applications togctlmr with 
a rurrlculum vitae and the 
names of not morn than 
three referoea. should be 
Rent ao as to rcarh him not 
Infgr than 13 February 
1SB *' HI 


University of 
Oxford 

Somerville College 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
POLITICS 

The College Invites applica- 
tions from women and men for 
a temporary stipendiary lec- 
turership in Politics far two 
years Tram 1 October 19B4, 
Twelve hours teaching a week 
will be required, Thn Lecturer 
will rocolve a stipend based on 
nn ene-rolatcd scale In the 
range £4.438-£8,48B per 
annum, the uae of a teaching 
mum. some meals free ol 
charge, and mamberahlp of 
the Senior Common Room. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Principal, 
Somerville Collage, Oxford 
0X2 BHD. by whom appllca- 
tlona, tonethrr with thn names 
or two refereea, ahould bo 
received not later then 23 


February 1984. 


THE UNIVER8ITY OF WAIKATO 
Now Zealand 

OFFICE OF VICE CHANCELLOR 

(Re-advartlaement) 

^pwHonol Vice Cfaumlor otllw University ol Waikato will bocama vaoam on 1«l 
J«W1986, tel towing the retWrrwnl ol Df D. R. Liewallyn, who ha* hoki thooWo* 
"* 1 W4 u flw Hist Vfce Chancellor of Iho kinUtutlan. 

^ Wcs C hancliDf to lha aoademto and odminlitrsUvs haul of the University 
"V»wa to Count*. 

JJiOowi Imttst enqiinu from or lugaaMlons concerning suHably quaDKad par- 
^Cwte powtenca should ba marked Parsons! sad ConNdanilsf and should be 
J®w*to lha CbMoador at tha teVowfna address: University of Waikato, Private 
HHanHon, Now Zealand. 

jVtpMton to being m-advorttoad end applications will now ctooe on 30th April, 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA, NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

PROFESSOR OF HUMAN BIOLOGY 

(P821 001/84) 

(Department of Human Biology) 

• • (Ro-advsrtteament) 

? ll!, *«iawin4ltorl kvHMahniM nnU 









rttedy corfktenw Wdjhoukl IMjtoiXI 
PMMraph mil f» Ite/lwa mladANM*«f 


wsffisr 1 


> flunbdr, shoted to tafwwdod 10 9* 


dkqaVytoMUrtonriy 

hkMUMAbMM 

PQ 320, Univsrtttr. 


University of 
Leicester 

Driuirtnixnt „« n|lhv 

CHAIR OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

J 1- " hivltpii 

m p 5 i-nnlr <;r>n«iriiiihi. 

" ,l1 he v> III, in 

X.mS^nVM. ra """ 

ihi' u n hn r mirtiruiurs from 
J, 1 !* fJnlvnraity 

RoedV'Ljte^or. YBl V Vlitt V 

gou,d wh r 

ahould vniunlt 
ni , i^iti B ^L £0 . plR# or tnalr iip. 

W**lon (overseas uandl- 
canvt m ? V , "Ubinll our 
. Applicants from 
Mhfe "l" v “nply by 

rSfni. nam,n n ,hrB ' ! Efi 


University of 
Cambridge 


The UnivcrKity of 

ireeiis 

ri. u-ir 1,11. „| „| .Xi|„|, .,,,,1 

i ' ■ r 1 1 1 1. 1 1 1 1 ,, i | ,i I,, „ 

TWO POSTS 
I) LECTURER 
(HISTORY AND 
APPRECIATION OF 
ARTi 

2 1 LECTURER 
(SOCIAL POLICY l 

i«15S ,MI JfrT.SSS?e, -r, -,.,V ,1, iSS 

iihiivr- nmli. Tin, lailt-r lx 

pi,Vmn,». r work "• * lMf »»'■ 

hulary „n ih„ m , .,lr |t,r 
£ 1 j' {' o'/* «£7.i«u- 

..« l,,rup,,u,, J 1,1 arm. 
!■ ill Ififit uiifl vxprrl- 


Aprillc iiilun I, inns niul 
, |,l, ; ,l "il a rs inav In- 
‘4 , ‘ , * n "4 frum the Rnr, 


UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER AND 
UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURERS IN THE 
FACULTY OF LAW 

A University Lailurer 
end one University Assis- 
tant Locturor id iakn un 
appolutmant as soun as 
convenient. One University 
Assistant Lnclursr lo tako 
up apuolntmnni uu I C),-m- 
bor 1984 or us noon us 
possible thnrenrtnr. 

Further Information may 
ha obtained from tho 
Secretary of tha Appoint- 
ments Committal, for tho 


L.ln.ls'l ..g T nl-r UlllvlT-.Hl 1 . 

k_ p J* *-S2 !1JT. nuultiui r,-- 
li.? , nUKiliur 33/31 rill) 

! uI,iV..V I, N i‘ iry 0,1,1 Auprr. 

exJiwV . ol Arl n,,,l V*- 
2??. ,0 .fP p . ,h * Policy 

Pft**- , t-losl no ilnio fur un- 
rrihrunry 

University of 
Liverpool 

nrpurlmrin ol nr-iitiriiuliv 

LECTURER 

u,l, »«s are Invitnd 
, i r . * " n ,,, l «*f leiiipiM-nry 
Lnitiirm- In Hid llr-nuriiiiciii 
uf Gnijgrapliy jm- n, ft 
- VUiifn-r, IUB4 ti, 
A rl ■ ,Qn 6- Tim oust K 
III Qiinlnriuiry mid (iltu-lnl 
cniiinuriiliuliiny with ii, in- 
put tun nxperlcuuu. 

inlliul salary within Hin 
rnniiu £7.190 - CH.55U p«r 
annum. 


Foi'lilci’ of Law. Old 9 yii- iPilNihiir 

dlra Du I Id Inn. kllll Lane. rer^rroB 

Cambridge CB2 1RX. to i i ,,d I?* 1 rn ; 


whom appllretluns lono 
copyl. Including a curricu- 
lum vitae and thn names of 
two referees, should bo 
sent ao aa to rearli him not 
later than l March 1984. 


referee a. ihutild hr rn. 
rolved not latm- than 17 
February. 1984 by Tim 
{JeBletrar. The Unlvoriltv. 

LUnrpnol. 
Jr 6 ®. 3HX. from whom 
furl lie rpertlr ula rs mnv bo 

3Vo“A n |(E9 QUO,e n,,f: "hV 


Amendment 

ABERYSTWYTH 

THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 

POST OF REGISTRAR 

(mowing trio appointment (rf Mr T. A. Owan as Director ol iho Welsh Arts 
■ bUngual poltoy and a knowtodgo of Welsh 
profMioSSwlto * mMl h,pQrtart 4 UB,ncaBon> Tho salBiy wHbo wtthh the 

AMlIoaUon forms and further perUouters for tha appolntmant can ba 
onialnad from tha Principal. Tha University CoHaga of Walaa, Old 
CPlljato. Kino Street, Aberystwyth 8V23 2AX, to whom complatod 
application forms should M relumed not later than Friday, 24th 
February, 1084. 


THE UNIVER8rTY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

VACANCIES IN DEPARTMENT 
OF DENTISTRY 

(po-advoitosinart) 

Applications ora Invited hum suitably quaHM persons far the following poefltons: 

PROFE880R OF DENTISTRY 
(P851 001/84) 

/l|)|)lloante ter Bill chair should htvs a Fetowahte ■ndtora dootorolo or squlMtiaiii 
quHlBcetiona, phis teaching experience, prete ratify fn I he Da Id Of Preventive and 
Communlji DontMry wfUi a strong community btoa wch as OHIdrMto Denwey. 
Spedto ol ep^sriclow, ^ end wdueton of medical ow 

oyotema end medical aspects of ednifnlatration would bo a grail asset. Tha 
BUOoasaM appiloaisS will be expected to prortto aoademto leeAnWp to aU «taH 
and to asilil partfoularfy national elan to obtain further quallltoaVona and 
experience. 

LECTURERsSENIOR LECTURER (P851003ril4) 

Thla vacancy Is In ORAL PATHOLOGY. Howtever the suoceaaMippIlcairtwIl be 

reqiirad to teach ORAL BI0L09Y aawelL 

LECTU RER:8ENI0R LECTURER (P861 002^4) 

This vacanoy Is In Bw field of DENTAL PROffTHETjCfl. Pnriyinca would ba 
givsn to appftanta wHtog to teach Conservative Danfttry In addBon. 

TUTORS/LECTURERS (P881 004/84 and PBB1006/84) 

Tm poete are svafUbto fn lha eombteaikx rej PvtodtaM- 
ogy andPrawnUre DenWry and training of Dortal ThsrapWs. 

TUTOR/LECTURER (P851QG7/84) 

Vhoanoy to to tha flold' of ORAL DUR0ERY. 

(a) AMftoante ahould have « baste Dantel ttegrw ptoa approprtote po«gn«luate 
qunoibons and experience.: ■ r • •• *1 " - . 

ttaMaeag MtaBBiaeauaeia 

of tha Western PaoHto Region. €aa . 

(d) The succeoaftri applkari* nffl bo raqulnxl to ijwnnisnca (Mtes in Awe WW. 

LsSjrar II - K17.870 per dnmm pkii Qvtafy ■ 


and wnhraton d imdtete csra 


fid medteal aspects of edmlnMratlon would bo > grail asset. Tha 
apoQoani will w expected to provida aoedomto teederehlp to all efafl 
i)bI partfoularfy national staff to obtain further quallltoaVona and 



| BOTOV 


.1 




and to nwnre and addresses of. ' 

iaw&xsteR--. 

; |3®J»^M(»teto positon ; 


UniviTRliy of 
Warwick 

LKCTURKHHIF IN 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

•\||||||' jMkiib .ir*- lilt It , -.1 
|.,r n t.wni«i,i nr v i >-n -itL. i n, ii 
l.i-i tur. Hli i|> in .\i > ,.,u,ii,ii( 

ill*. I I f II .1 1 1 ' 1,1 tIH- S. tlii.il 

.■I lutliiBtrlHl .tm] nusJii-^B 
Sllllllt-% 111,- ||||%I Is I •- II • 

.lit'- Irmn 1 st /jiii. l-i-i 

I'JH-I Tin- sii, < i-ssl ti! 

. ailiilil.ilf- will iirolm Ills 
iiitvi- n-iit 1 1 ■ ■ ii jut rt-si-.ii, Ii 

In t nrp ms m uu. tlnlils til 
l.lllilli- sr.inr ui • f.iitil |,i„ 
iiixl tiiiaiKc .ir I'jrp.uuri' 
Irrastti-i ship ur lliuiinlul 

lillurin.it Inn sssti’lns. Imm 

• rtht-r ltrkniiirv an-ns r,i k 

Irri-sT will I,h i tint. lilrrpil 

Citltllliltllrs iniisr In- 
■irariiiulns in ui i i.iiut mu 
■tiiii IliiuiMf- lii(liisirliil iiiliJ 
IlnitM.i.il <>■ iiiii, ml>'s. I»iis|. 
iii-ns stii.li.-s „r titiur re- 
Irv.illl tils, | {,]] ii,. . Sin ur 

biisin.-ss ,,r iml, Hi siirvli 
miii-rli-ni if wt.uld In- rli-sir- 
iililr us Mijiilil i hr- |tussi-s- 
situi ui a i irit! <-4sltiii.il 
Ui I tillllllliu linn ill Ii ill Belli . 

H.tl in \ tin lit,- l.calurt-r 
■Mali*: £7.1 UO— £ 14. 123 |..,i. 

Aii|)lt< ntimt I,. ruts imti 
Mirllifl' imr I Ii til.u s iriiiu 

1 It i- Mi-dlsiiiir. I'ulvcrsit* 
ol Wurwltk. Luvrniry (7V-I 
TA I. n not I mi Hi- 1 . Nn: 25/ 
A/84/I.. CIosIiiii < lair- lur 
trtitliii til uii|ilit'iuUiiiH 
'4 4 111 hcliriuirv. 1984. Ill 


Univcrnlty of London 
Chclflca College 

THORN 

LECTURESHIP IN 
NURSING 

A ait l It ui Li i ns urn in mi mi 
fur this 1 1 1 nr iv a v I vir iiusi in 
thn rinpiirlinuiii ui Nurxlnti 
St ml Inn., wiitirn .i Must<*rs 
niMirim in Nurslnu Is Utm 
tu t-tii)i utrni-n In Utiubnr 
1984. A ,|ra 1 1 util •- with 
nurelnii rnirnrih mill 
tniti'lilnn nximr Inin i, Is rn- 
uulrntl. Tli<< suit real ul up. 
lillrutkl will Ini (ikiir.i-ltid in 
ruordliintn anti luurii an 
Out Mantr.ni ]},ii)rm>. but 
will have Um opnarltmlty 
fur it ltd nr a rail uutn Hiipnrvl- 
slun and rllnh al- wurk. 

Thn Dnpurtmnut ol Inn 
academic niafr und ihn 
Nursing Erfm-ntlcin Rn- 
«nan-li Unit hast, rnruullv 
movnd Into alti-ai llvn net 
occom modal Inn. Over ihn 
last nttvnn years. tRadilng 

C ntl riiNRarrli In iviiralnn hu* 
trurnn un rntaltl leliacl part 
at tha Callnno'n wurk. 

Tlin amiulntm nilt will hi, 
of fared far live vnnrx. In 
thn first Instant it. from lal 
April 1984. Comment lug 
nalnry will bn up iu tlm 
seventh puliit on »ln* Uni- 
turors aulnrv stall,, 
according to unn. nuallllru- 
llqna and nxpnrlmit-n, l.o. 
£0.37fi — El 1 .06 1 p.o.. In- 
clusive of uondon Alla- 

wtincn . 

Df. Jonllnr WIlRon-nur- 
natl will he plnaBnd to dip- 
ruas the post Informally 
w f til tlioaa In turns tod . 

Application forma from, 
and to bn rnturnad to. tha 
Personnel arrirar. Clmlaaa 
Colloga. S52 King’s Hpad, 
London SW10 OUA by ITtri 
Fabruury 1884. Ill 


University of 
St Andrews 
TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Iona ara invitnd ror 
a Temporary Lectureship In 
Social Antliropalogy lanabla 
from I Ootaber to 31 Decom- 
bor. 1984, Tha sutcaaiful 
candidate will bn required to 
leach undargraduain couranS 
on tli a Hletory or Anthropolo- 
gical Theory and on nltlier 
Ritual, pallofnnd Tliounlit. or 
Political Anthropoid?. 

^■flf.WliWn ranpn £7.180 
to £8.330 par annum. 

AnpllratlodB (two caplna 

B rafombly in typescript! w(Ui 
ib llamas of Ifiron 

i ned by 
BB4 with tliq EMabllahmanlH 
ifricar. Tha Uni varsity, col- 

imASSr. ftA!Sia=PiJ»- 

or , partlculprn 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


M.Sc. 

Physical 
Education 
and Sports 
Science . 

The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion And Sporli Science invites 
applications for this otic year full* 
time course due to commence ir 
October 1984- The course is slruo 
- lured |o provide teachers, conches 
and lectures* with the opportunity' 
for advanced iiydy. 

Write. tor flintier details 16 Alan 
Guy, Department, qf . Physical , 
Education and Sports' 
Scfenco. ( • • 1 

Loughborough LelcerttnfUns 

1 04136) 


Univvmlty of 
Exeter 

Hi lititil ||( ( ill,, ., 11,1,1 

LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 
(MATHEMATICS) 

Am, llr , 1 , bins lault.-il 

f',r tin- .ilnrac 1 nil - 1 Im t- 
IM-rni.tnnn, i, list nllliti Is 
li n.ililr- irmii 1 fl, liiht i- 
l'IH4 Tin- |ll-{<.M|, 

«r,|i’>lll!,-ll will hr- ,| ini-lll- 

tinr ci t u -.ir ui 

lulaifs I ,i\ i j| v ,-d In in. 
tiiull</il r-iiu. .<1 li >n in lintli 
lililial mill lli.surklri- 
i«-,i.li,-r 

Cii l< tl Id .(ti-s sin nrli I l.i- 

wi-ll iimi I it li-il iii iiiitllmnin- 
llis . 111.1 till*,- s,|i i ,-HMii| re- 
ifni iHiniiliiil i-sfn-r Inni 
Mu- iipisijii .miiiilfii i i| nlll 
lir i.X|n-, ||-|| til In- .tlilf- In 

Will!' Willi stlllll-llis nil li 
Eil mill Iff, til. iliuriHs. unit 
In In- till!,- In i iinlrlbiili- In 
n ili-w inn I -film- St Til 
■ ■uirsi- In iniitlmnlnt Ii 4l 
citin title, n tnr lir.n t isln.i 
tf-iii tn-rs. 

t 'Kiiim-in Inn sulmv will 
In* -a 1 1 bin l b>- rulnli- 
£7. IHii— C!Q.2 r i(j u.n iv 1 1 Ii 
I'I-ii nmi*iit ili- inn id mi I un 
ii'ii- itrul i-xpi-rU'Ilf ■■- 

Itirtln-i- pin Hi iiliir-s un- 
ii v.i llii hlr* ii .. iii itn- l*i- rsc in- 
ii i*l <31 I III*. Uulvnrslls nf 
Jitrlrr. EX4 4U.I. tn ivhnm 
nppllr ariniis rr-lnlil iitpii-x) 
will, tin- niimns uini 
uililii'wrs „t (Urn* cu- 
Iri'pim. shiMiid bf si- tit liv 
22 l i-ln ii nrv 1984. (fiifrtJiiii 
rrl«*r«it,ri. tu, 333 4. Ill 


University of 
Ditrhnm 

III* la.ir I Mil-Ill t>l F.llilllsh 
Htii.Jins 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH 

Appl|i-,itlciii* nrn Invitnl 
fur u Tnnipumry Lnr- 
lurnslilii In Eui|l tsli fur 
thrrr v nui'i I rum 1 (J< lulinr 
11184. rim porsem 

tippoltilril Will liri irunpilrtl 
tu ulvr* Im lures uuu i-ciij- 
ilurl hi* ml i mm und lulcirlula 
In Engllsli ilmlutlinu 
Ainnrlcuii i Lllnrutiire. 

Tlin nnlurv will hl< (in Hip 
I nc-turprn’ (i-alr (£7.190- 
£14.125 p.u.i tngnthrr 
with nui-mul pmialini 
urrannnmnntx. 

Applii-utluns (thrni* 

iciplnai. 1111 - 11111111,1 tlia 
namnn ihrnn refurim*. 

shuulil bn E.utimitt,-il not 
lutar than Wr-tinnstlnv. 29 
l-nbriturv 1984 lo tin- Hnii- 
IfUrur uml Snirmarv. Old 
hhli-t- Mull. Durlnim Illfl 
3HP. from whom fartlmr 
narlinilam ttiuv bt* 
obtiilnnd. HI 

University of 
Reading 

rinpiirlmnnt ul Eauiiotnii’H 

LECTURESHIP 

. Iimi urn liivllnd 
m luma Id p In- Ihn 
•ni or ErunomK'a. 
t*ncn will ba nivnn lo 
innaiaatPn WlUl intnrBHID 

n o .q,^| neper, af. Ininrha 

Lmnrniii'lona 


Tha un point mom. will tm 
frain I srpinmber 1084 for 
U pnrlad of 3 your*. Salary 
ncale £7.180 tu £14.123 
p.a- plus USS/USDPS ba- ■ 
narliB. 

Further part leu lore mid 
anpllratton (arms (2 
cpplnai arn nvullabln from 
paraunnel Officnr. Unl- 

gfvSe, 87V 123 

Fiona quota Raf, AC. 842,' 

^gahto diito 2 4 Fnbru^-y 

University of 
St Andrews ' 

Dapartmontof Pliyalcal 
Education 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications nrn Invltad for 


. Temporary Lectureship Iii 
tha Dapurtmant or Pliyalcal 
EduLatlon lanabla for 13 

S atilhe from 1 April ■»,. 
andldatea should bn Un 


varsity pratluatoa with qua 
Jflcatjana In ttearclsn PhynlOi- 
(lOy/KInenfcilany and should 
nlao havfl n Physical Education 
QiiDliriratlon. 

Hnlarv at nppranrlaln pqljil 
within range £7. 1 90 to £8,930 
par annum, pi tin USB. 

Applications (two -cop 


ary 1984 with the Establish* 
rosnta Officer. The Uulversl- 
ty. College auto. 9t Andre we. 
Flro KYlfi 9AJ , from wham 
further - particulars may ba 
obtalnod, HI 

University College 
London 

Dnpartment or Palltlcol 
Economy 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

The CalJega 'vlaliaa to 
eplMxint q lecturei* In nco, 

VSPi'" J Ocfohor 

I®?.',- .No .parlfcular -apD* 
claUsa 1 1 on in . bolna aquant, 
but Cnndldritea aiiOuld -ox*' 
nrbas a wiilliinnaas lo. onr. 


iSrre®* , 1 ’ "MTff tha Santo", 
Personnql orflcoi- 

st “tfJ to whim, 
appllcatlona. with a full' 
curriculum vitae should be 
"Wrin,- Unlvoralty Co]loqa< 
London. .-Dower" Btrant.- 
^ na SH*_ w S 1 -, E .w 6a J L cioi ; , 
li^4‘. d Fahruary 

will be on tim 
L««>turpr ncqlo £7.190- 
*i,^- £1.183 London 

Allowance, Tha aucceasriil 

annnln^L?! tu be 

WfiVnAi.Vy Jr ranftD H U I 






Universities continued 


University of 
Dundee 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

A loci urevliip •reiilt-rf 
under Hip Lint! '4 "Now 
Bltinil" 41 hump 14 iivallnl*lM 
for b .niiiaUlv imaiiiltU 
cujidlituic wiHliiun tr> join n 
■niillldlulnlliiur) rniirurch 
tABIII ll(.-VOtll|llll<| I llr* Mhos 
ur mini nnil nilhiilvpt In 
civil Piniliiorrliin. Tin- 

npimlnimom is iu |jr 
prrrmmitnl and full time- Iri 
Mu* Denarimoni ul civil 
fcnalneitriiiu. hut iji>- 

appolnl-ee will need in 

lwy» «IP ilovrltjp rtii.4l.lor- 

obi* nicficrtlHe In aihrr dir*- 
cjpjfnrs, nutiibl* rliemls- 
try. Thn university will 

f tnivldo aiipn.pria.in trnln- 
no whom nocoMury. The 

Bcluraaliln I* to bo slrunq- 
|y roHtrrh urlnnlated mid 
the need lu develop nxprr- 
tin* iltoh traditional dis- 
ciplinary borderlines mluhi 
make It lullftble for * 
yoiin.ii onnlneor/vrl out lot 
Willi IlmJlen exprirlorra 

but or hlah prninlic 

.Tile salary Initluliv 
Btloincil If* trio a |*| iv'sl hi - 

B ionl will lin doionnlniMl 
y flunllliralfuns ujul r-x- 

R nrlonio and will hit within 
«• _ rnnnfl £7.190 lu 
x 13,34.1 mi thn (.rcliirer 
mill a (Sfuln nim £14, I'JSl. 

Flirlhor part It ulurit arc 

Hvuilablu frinii tin- PDrnun. 

nnl Officer. Tim Mnfvorti- 
ly. Dundee. imi 4ll N 
I loin l*li iinn 0382 23 I R I 

Oil. 3R3. with wliuin op- 
lilliniluna in thu furtiiui 
proHcrlborl In Hi,. partlru- 
** r ? tiioulil lie iudnoti i*v 
3rd Mi.ry 1HH4. I'lenar. 
Ullillo Hof: R‘iT/3.VH4(i, III 


London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine 

(University of London) 
Keppel Street WC1E 
7HT 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION IN 
COMMUNITY 
MEDICINE 
AN INITIATIVE IN 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

A co-ard Inn tor/promot di- 
Io required Tor o praci- 
oT . cojUI nil I up 
g- d _ l !. , .°( lon <« commulty 

moa Inina. 


University of 
Hong Kong 
LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATION 

A i*pl ic a linns nrn Invited 
from riunllf Itiil uud impnrl- 
fllrt'd nrorjnatvh tor a Lnc- 
lurri 1 1 1 1 > In Ed Hi- lit Iona 1 

Measuri'rnnnl and Evalua- 
tion 111 (tin Ri'hnol of 
Ed m ui luri 

Aiiiiii ni salary (lupnr- 
nnn.iiil.li*) Is on mi II- 
l»>lnt Hifllu 1 IIKS 1 33. 780— 
227.100 it 12.343-20,643 
appro*. > (Starllnn equiva- 
lent as at January 16. 

I 8H4 1 . 6 1 art Inn salary will 
depend un qualifications 
and Rtp('rl*ni'i< . 

At mi-rant rates, salar- 
ies tax will not nscced 13 


The Univcrnity of 
The West Indies 
St. Augustine, Trinidad 

III Iinpririnirnl nl Clmtrlnil 
Lll'ilncrrrlllq 

LECTURERS/ASSIS- 
TANT LECTURERS 
( 2 ) 

Application* are Invlled 
lur posts of Lecturer' 
AwlMnilt l.ui lurnr In Elrr. 
Irunli's, Cumpnicrh. and 
Cl rt ult Tliour V and Teln- 
ciiiiiiniinlcal Ions. huvt, 

Prnponulicj.l. Mb rowavo 


pnr Mill of a tubs Income. 

liounlnu lienem* at a ren- 
tal of 7 vi per tent of sat- 


in outline tlia job In- 
X“KffS* 1 J?*P tl, . y ! n, l troliilnn 
"“■fill Oman lititfl, publl- 
rlalnH and evaluating abort 


'uiupviiid qnari 

rriiirsrs: devnloninn and 

. trnlnlmi ma- 

in rials, InrNidlim ’distance 
ipariilnn parhauim. co- 

J»™R r omnie 
**'* j J h _ units in Munchnster 
■■lid Scotland. 

Applicants should have: 
Uenren; and 
afci-ubly a poat, graduate 
qiiallflratlon rain tod to 

or health/ 

, aorylcaai exparleni'a 
££. traUtliiB and taitohlna In 
nniall group* and of I nit In t- 
JP# pnd plannlnq ediian- 
«*onal orajoi’te: qood basic 


Bfe 1 "" ‘ ‘ co-Drdtiiat- 

‘M, ]i communications 


ary. ihlldren's education 
allowances. loovo and 
mndlcnl benefits are pro- 
vided. 

Further particulars and 
auplU-uiJnn forma may he 
olMnlneif from lhr Sorrel - 
nrv Ooui-ral, Asvurlulloii 
ol t-iiiumcin wraith Unlvor- 
vlllea, 36 Gordon Square, 
Lon dun WCIH OPF, nr 
from iliu Appointments 
Unit, bm r«i ary s Offlro, 
l/nlvurslti of Itoua Kunn. 
lionfi Knny. CIosIhh data: 
24 t-nbi-uury 1984. Ill 

National University of 
Lesotho 

WJ tit l n Tlio Ilnpiirtmunt of 
Matlinnnillca und Cuinpnlor 
Si I mi cu 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

Applications dm Invltnd 
from anjtnbly qualiriml 
paraoiiH Tor the above 
post. Minimum nuulirica- 
Ilona for the post ere a 
ppatnraduaie dearoo In 
Mailmmatlce or Campul- 
inn. Experience In leeching 
Numerical Analysis at 
undnrnraduate level would 
be un added recommenda- 
tion for the poet. 

The Department oper- 
ates a number of APPLE 
Micros and Hewlett Pack- 
ard Mlnla. It aleo haa ac- 
the University's 
ICL 2 903/ 

. iT. h S •u«ewrHl applicant 
will be expected to assume 
dutlae In July 1984. 

The basic salary will be 
on one of the scales: Lec- 
turer Ml, 34 4— 11,160. 

Snnior Lecturer Ml 1,368- 
13.94 8 (1 » Ml. 7730 et 
9.1.841. Entry point 
accord inn. to quail fleet lone 
and prevloua experience. 

-Superannuation: Non* 

Contributory 1 ronalon 

sell mile far appointees on 
permanent torme or snr- 
vlrn. Appointee* an short 
can tract tones racelvo 
S3 'Hi nratulty in lieu or eu- 
liarannuBtlon for thn first 
two vsurs of the contract, 
rlalnq to 27.3% end 30% 
lor each subsequent and 
similar period of service. 
13% Inducement allowance 
for expatriates net quul- 
Ifylnq for nny supple- 
mentation scheme. 

Accommodation Is avail- 
able et reusoneblB rentals. 
Paeaeflns ipil, baunaae en- 
titlement on flrai appoint- 
ment and at normal ter- 
mination for appointee. 


Antenna In the Dcparimxiit 
«if EloilrUal EniiliiHcrliill. 
Salary Settles 1 983/04: 

. Let lurer: TTSS4.708 X 
1 .908 - 66.136 I Dari X 

1 .908 — 77.604 per annum. 
Assist an I Lor hirer: 

TTS45.4BQ X 1.908 - 

49,296 por annum. 
r.S.S.U. Unfurnfshnd 

nrcemmodiitlQii If uvallablo 
at IO% or furnished at 
1214% or housing allo- 
wance of 20% of pension- 
able salary. Up to flva full 
ei onomy passages on 
appointment and an nor. 
me! termination. 

_ Study and Travel Grant. 
Uotalled application giving 
qualifications and experi- 
ence and naming ihraa |3| 
roforocB to Secretary. Uni- 
versity of the Weal Indies, 
St. Augustine. Trinidad. 
W.I.. ns soon as passible. 

Uriahs of posts sent to 
“II applicants, but nn< also 
available on request to tlir 
Association c»r Cninmon- 
wuhIUi L’nlversllliia 

i Apple i. 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCI II 


University of 
Queensland 
Australia 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 
(TENURABLE) 

Applicants should pos- 
sess a higher degree In 
computor science or 
equivalent qualifications. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates whose prlmnry 
interests lie In the general 
rields or Inrormstlen sys- 
toms. knowledge based 
ayatams or data bases, but 
applicants with other ln- 
tr. r .Si a t A w,,, 1 considered. 
Facilities Include several 
machines running UNIX, 
numerous microcomputers, 
laser printer, and local 
area network . under de- 
velopment. Access Is also 
f-ii’inJ? 1“ BxtenUv* can. 
uS’v^Mni? 83 and DECIO/ 
VAX facility, and to ovar- 
sens networks. Closing 
data: 34 February 1984. 


LECTURER IN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
(TENURABLE) 

■Applicants, should hsve 
n Ph.D. In elactrlcBl en- 
flinoerlnn or honours and 
master s daurees with In- 
dustrial and research ex- 
perience end publications. 
Areas of Interest micro- 
wave engineering, digital 
communlcatlona or compu- * 

d«a. “a? f ‘tSSFcff 1 B84 , .°"' nB 

3tn S 9\?I ,yl SA33.394— 

30, 734 per annum. 

Informstloh 
5Ci.u p Ei lM r ,,on forme are 
°. Bl *JnablB from the Asso- 
ti2iL on Common wealth 


■ ruination for appointee, Unlveral ties lAriotaT "52 

oar ripa the title 8K£ n i*A. nl -r e U , J‘ WC {‘/["d P f ? u Bpa ^ '^ondon 


Ed Jest In n 1 r a t™ 

•Ffap :- w . P *&WTO • W1 % 


•WK-iu* will foe rAapoiial- 

i Kaiaff fi " <ssj5." fes 

,1 ’' “sBi 

..£1,186 London,. Walglulng. 

■ lob 

o?f.r-JU!S n B u lease contact 

E£? re MKC p .- J- a. .iiam«- 

munlty Health. at the 


•2r. d MriW?wr^ii«BB^ 

«*» Jha Senior Asnle- 
tnnt • bScrotarv nt . the 

llte 01 l|i ' 88 Pbbi'viu'J' 


dran undar the ago or 21. 
Education allowance for 
fix putrid tea. Vacation and 
study leave, , 

n . B1a,,Bd ' "PPlIeKrloiia (3 
conleaK Including a full 
curriculum -end names and 
nddransaa . I of three ra- 
faroes, by 39 March 1984, 
to the Reqlstrar .(Appoint- 
mantel. National.' ffnfvoral- 
M S0, I' 0 . P.o. Rome 
10O. Lesotho. Africa, 
with, m thn case or. anhii- 
Vi\ny . rasldnnt . In tlio 
Unitnd Kingdom, a copy- to 
•Jw Socrutary Oeneral. 
Association, of Common-' 

ms.: ;:.36 up,v & p &s 

abVal"U nf t Qn , *”** 


Fellowships 


lUHIgHBOROUGH 

mmmM 



University of 
. Essex 

Uanarimsm of Electrical 
En nlii coring Science 

CHAIR IN 
ELECTRONIC 
4 ;;:.v.engineering t : . 


. University of 
• Cambridge 

h«SJ2~5 :o, l! ,x1 J ! £ taBB ° r Man- 

fw' "tsaiafi /.t 

L°wshlrJa In Commonwealth 
Studlea tenable at tlieir Cen- 

r OctabS? 1°984? B ve,?r " rraffl 

Tlio o ppo I n t menu will 


LECTURER 
In Structural 
Engineering 

>- . AppjJ^liortiroInvItcilWt tafion 
ot Lecturer In lbe DcJatlmenl of . 
'• Civil .pnglnaerfhg. Applidnnit 
. «W^iW, havB a degree hi civil epgjl- 
Wiering, prefer flbty jdlh pro^loal 1 
' ' - MperJdKe iii the dejign of s^lrub- ' 
• liucs abd/or ieieaLrch'wid ^t^jwlMng ! 

expartence io lha itructUnl gold. . 
Tlie ippointmonl Is for three yean : 
In the.nnt instance, at a Cfknmeito* ; 
big iplary wHhln iho lower half of 
Uie Kflio £7,190-£14 , 125 per an- 
. num. AppUcal Ion fonm and further 
particulars from Paul Johnson. 
Eslabllihmeni Officer, fef. 84/4 

; •'•■cy. -■ 

; r ;'i I iJitigHborough ■ Leieaierihfre 


■■i«P". , Ktis5r,a , v.^aBSi'VHiwea, 


readara 

,ca 


i^.bwss%-2sv 


“ PJ.Wuth 
hlofo era 


HBHrch uqd. pufollcakiort in 
flr l.. 1 P* . . roflowinn 
riDlds; : fcireult., stud fas.' 

. uoiheutep sysiema,' or -sTe- 
pal Processing. , 




arali I'rftbrsata or. 
imant: are wide- . 


•• dr.su*. 1 tblecommunientlans , 

::i»qfe5nAr!lW£ l ^jS; 

■ othop -.tiEdiiatrial 

V" ’JehiAf-V .1 hpv'.-'.laiis i ^t'lMn - 

■ 'f ruuiin : in' the : 

v . %.„■ . , i •' m u - 

• r c >o/t i i:u ihYa ; jt,'sy ■ ’ 


■ B7« “SiSSP S epraa op 1 6 be on . 

; ^ 

■ swMfpata^S 

v v 1 

JJOnts • wm bo aubjeev ta tlis v 


University of London 
Quean Mary College 

Tlii'iirotlrnl Astrunumy 
Unit 

Al>|ill»rl MatlM'imuIrs 
Urpartiri-ni 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Apullrdtlons are Invlled 
lor I or 2 year llenaerrli 
Fellowships (with possibil- 
ity of extension lur 3rd 
y*<ur>. The rnrn staff of thn 
Unit LumprlRci 6 perma- 
nent niumbors of the 
Aradenilr Starr iProf. Rox- 
burgh. nr*. MarCallum. 
Papalolxou. no wan- Robin- 
son. Schwartz, I.P. WII- 
llninsl while 4 other stnff 
members are engaged In 
rein ltd research activities. 
A Hoynl Suclety Research 
Fallow, several postdoc- 
toral Assistants, visitors 
and research ntudanta are 
also Involved In the Unit, 
where research Interests 
span a wide ramie includ- 
ing solar and stellar phy- 
sics solar system dynamics. 
Interplanetary plasma phy- 
sics. Interstellar matter, 
extragalartlc astrophysics 
and cosmology, relativity 
and gravitation. Tile Unit 
Is also Involved In the 
analysis or IRAS data. 

£B!3 l 76 Bl - a !l0 r . I 16l ,n p i ;“ n ?? 
post may be at a more 
senior levali. Applications, 
enclosing a curriculum 
vllno. list of publications, 
description of recent and 
Planned work and names 
or 2 referees, should reach 
!£uBr. Secretary, 

ITHESl Quean Mary Col- 
•ana. Mile End Hoad. Lon- 
don El 4NS. by 17 Fobru- 
ary. H2 


The University of 
Manchester 

Manchester Business 
School 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS (4) 

Applications are Invited 
suitably qualified 
candidates for four Ro- 
Boarch Fellowships for 
throe yeas rrom a date to 
be arranged In tha areas of 
Economlcs/lnd us trial Rela- 
tions. Finance and 
Accounting. Strategic Man- 
agemant/Marketlng, in- 
formation Technology/ 

Computerisation. Salary 
range £7. 1 90-El 1 . 61 3_p.a. 

exceptlonaily *10.710- 
£14.123 p.d. Further par- 
ticulars and application 
forme (returnable by 
February 17th, 19841 from 
the Registrar, The Uni- 
verslty. Manchester M 1 3 
QUote rer. 9/84/ 
THES. H2 


Polytechnics 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Department or Social 
Stud las 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK 
(Ref SS(P)l) 

Applications are Invited 
Irorn grad uates, quail Tied 
and experienced In social 
work for the above post. 
Ideally candidates should 
have soma experience of 
teaching and CQ8W 
courses and hold a valid 
driving licence. 

-.| a iVJ r ;n acale: £7,313- 
£15,443 dor annum. 

* P ?. r /, UPlha r details and 
application- forms please 

m rSlAnK ^e B Sa! 

on H P 3 

Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

■ftW^KrrBaMF 

LECTURER II OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ' 

ENVIRIONMENTAL- 

UDIES 

■ .Ref No A2/84 

iP tBaB, i eapocta 

or the rollowlhg: society, 
technology and the an- 
vironment, Including ener- 
gy and resource Issues, and 
tha value of 'unUnVirM-. 


JjnnS' Such courses are 
dBBroJa'^Bnd^'dTpIomas 1 ' ?„ f 
Knv I rp n m erit^V 1 C 

from Bra InVltBd 

[.WnL IhQiD . Who can da- 
«UCn • appraaAhfli 
nrom a bDCkoround. In Bn* 
ylronmarftol Science, folsn- 
jj, jTechnoiaav- . end - 
■tv. Planning 


l Science. 8dlen- 
•lopv end 8orlo- 

ig.or. aeagraphy. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPI.fmcvt- „ 

Preaton Polytechnic Brighton Polytechnia' 

HEAD OF SCHOOL/ 

PROFESSOR OF i. SENIOR ’ 

ELECTRICAL AND LECTURPn, 

ELECTRONIC LECTURER S iv 

ENGINEERING COMMERCIAL* 

programming 

£18.327. 2. TEMPORARY 

|i<*tal Is and application LECTURER II tv 

»X». ? ran! n T , i e U Pe r sou • . COMPUTER 

?jVtech?K , .‘ :e Pro.,o P n re "p , S? ARCHITECTURE 

2 tq. Toi: io773j 262027. (2 years contract) 

Closing date: 24th J 

Fnbrunry 1984. H3 


- — “Vl| 

Required |u ,.„ v 
Honours Dec ran iil‘J 
Prornaslonal " «M r l^ n l *> | l 

men?. 

mercftl” Programnih^a Cr,n ' 
.dmln | . n t p a a , , v^ 0mm ^, l re S: 

P“f B Bforae wlff W |,lfe 

hW&IBIUSs 


Thames Polytechnic te’®" hS2 

School or Electrical and ledge o^ horXsrB kn ?"' 

Electronic Engineering level software^ a5d * ln 2^ 

LII/SENIOR faco " 

LECTURER IN £ , gajffiv : senior Lsciurn 

ELECTRONIC fr 1 A " 77a io-ci I’.,,#""'’ 

ENGINEERING 

P-Sj-'n wllh°llrll'V > “ , ™, n 1 

|fo , KS.lL,r„'. , V.„ , ."c, i ' , S; ar-SiT@ ^w i r fe 

the work of the School. 2537 B “?**• E *J 

R erlence or expertise In 
ib application of compu- 
ters or mlcroprocaasors. A 

f ood honours degree In 
lectronlcs or Computer 
science and Indus trial ex- , — 

grae. are r e q u I ro ^ °Iri for- I SENIOR LFfmiRFR/ 


grae. are required. Infor- 
mal enquiries to Dr G. A. 
□ at tors by (01 834 2030 

Ext i 424) 


. Salary scales: Senior 

Lecturer: £11.670— 

£13,539 (bar>-£14.4^0 In- 
clusive; Lecturer II: 
£8.262— £12.355 Inclusive 1 . 

Further particulars and 
application form Trom the 
Starring Officer, Thames 
Polytechnic. Wellington 
Street. London, SE18 6PF, 
to be returned by 21 . 
February 1984. 

Thames Polytechnic la an 
equal opportunities em- 
ployer. H3 


Portsmouth Polytechnic. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

in 

ORGANISATIONAL 

BEHAVIOUR 

Graduate In a relevant 
discipline reaulred to leach 
Organisational Behaviour on a 
range of degree and diploma 
courses. Preference will be 
given to applicants with higher 
degrees and teaching/research/ 
Industrial experience. 

Salary scale: 

£7,215-£1 3,443 per annum. 
Application forms and further 
particulars from the Personnel 
Office, Nuffield Centre, St. 
Michaels Road, Portsmouth, 
Tel: 0705-825451. 

Please quote Ref: C20, Closing 
date: 10th February 1984, 
04148) 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

£7215-£13443 

Level of appointment end 
starting salary depends upon 
qualifications and experience. 
Required In the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, 
applicants must be well 
qualified with recent Industrial 
experience end expertise In 
design (possibly related to 
manufacture and materials) 
and/or applied mechanics, 
together with experience of 
modem computer techniques 
(in design, measurement, 
analysis or manufacture). 

LECTURER II 
IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

£7215411,606 

Normally with furthsi 
advancement to £13,443 (SU. 
Required In the Deportment of 
Environmental Sciences to 
teach on courses In both 
Chemistry and Environments 
Chemistry. Research work la 
encouraged. 

Application forms, to be 
returned by Friday 17tn 
February 1984, atn be 
obtained with further 
particulars from the 
Personnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Cl row, 
Plymouth PU 8AA. (Tel: 
Plymouth (0762 264639L 

M4H1I 
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nr!^ I U , i !a,,tai "ho “Id have a' 
good Hqnaura, degras fn an 
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TECHNOLOGY ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF ELECTRONIC AND 
: ELECTRICAL, ENGINEERING 

LECTURERS 

. Honour® graduates with leofurlng. research or 
Industrial experience for expanding programme 
. ' of postgraduate, undergraduate and diploma. 

work, and to participate In research and . 

' Consultancy, ' : . 

; fnterOTtln- 

• tofonristion Teohriotogy . 

Digital Systems and Control 
Qfhhore Instrumentation Control 
desirable bUt any field of electronics 
conelderfd.-^,:;'.-.' ' ■ 

Salary .stjftfe: £8313 - £13‘126 per annum 
{• ^4|8 tono$ wtt|i removal expenspe, 

'^S^fary, 'Robert Gordon's 
. of Tech oology, SohooihlH, Aberdeen, 
iMi02afa338ii " '' ' 




fflf TIMES HIGHER EDU CATION SUPPLEMENT 27.1.84 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Research & Studentships 


NENE COLLEGE. NORTHAMPTON 

Applications ere Invited for the following posts from suitably 
quallflsd people commencing either 10th April or let 
Ssptsmbsr, 1884. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
Early Childhood Education 
To provide appropriate leadership In the 3-8 years phase of 
Htialteacher training. 

SENIOR LECTURER 


Reading and Language Development 

To offer specialist teaching contribution leadership ai 


To offer specialist tBacmng comriouuon leaaeremp and co- 
ordination In this key curriculum area. 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER 

Psychology of Education 

To offer specialist teaching contribution to the education 
studies component of Initial teacher training courses. 

For each of the above poets an ability to offer additional • 
contribution In any of the following areas will be an advents go: 
Early Childhood Education; Reading end Language 
Development; Special Needs Education; Multi-cultural 
Education. . . . , . 

For further details and application form Bend foolscap sae to 
Or. J. Alexander, Dean, School of Education and Social 
Science, Nana College, Moulton Park, Northampton NN2 7AL 
Indicating clearly the post of Interest. 

Completed application forms Bhould be returned by 16th 
February, 1984. 



West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education 


. Faculty of Education 

Research Officer 

An In-Depth Analysis of the 
In-Service Training of Primary 
Teachers In Wales 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified graduates for 
the poet of Research Officer to be located In the Faculty of 
Education. The Research Officer will be involved In data ao- 
. qulslfion and analysis for the research project which is funded 
by the Welsh Office. The person appointed should possess an 
honours degree, and a knowledge of quantitative and qualita- 
tive research approaches would be an advantage. The suc- 
cessful candidate would be expected to interview teachers, 
lecturers and educational administrators. Experience In prim- 
ary school education would be an advantage, and the suojess- 
ful candidate may register for a higher degree with CMA. 

Tha post Is a fixed term contract for two years commencing on 
1st April, 1984. The salary will be £8,000 per annum rising by 
one increment of £600 In the second year of the contract. 

Application forms and a job description are available from the 
Principal, West Glamorgan Institute of HlghBr Education, 
. Townhlll Road, Swansea SA2 OUT (sae please). 

Closing date for applicallons:;17th February, 1984. 


CANTERBURY, CHRISTCHURCH COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Canterbury, KentCTI 1QU 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER AND 
HEAD OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 

Applications are Invited for the above post to taka effect from 
September 1884. 

Salary: £12,619-£16,744p.a. 

The college has approximately 1000 students and offers BA, 
BEd and BSc degrees, PGCE, advanced diplomas and higher 
degrees In Education. 

For further details write to Mrs. Jean Long, Personal 
Assistant to the Principal, enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope, to whom applications should be sent not later 
than 20th February. 

114137) 


LUTON COLLEGE 
of Hlghor Education 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
IN GEOLOGY j 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified gedoglBU who 
have experience In research end/or 
Industry to join active groups 


teaching to degree level. 

Applicants must poaBSea a 
research degree and should have 


specialised In claetlo sedlmentology. 
Preference will bo given to those 
candidates with InlBreata In 
Mesozoic or poat-Mesozoto strati- 
graphy and Boma aspect of applied 
geology. 

The post will be tenable from 1st 
May 1984 and the Initial sataiy of the 
successful candidate wW be at a 
level appropriate to her/his, 
qualifies none and experience within 
tne Lecturer ll/Sentor Lecturer 
Beale, l.e. C7216-E1 3,443. Closing 
date for applications 13 February 
1964. 

Details end applloatlon form 
from Assistant Director, LCHE, 
Putts rid qb Bury. Luton LUZ 8LE. 
Tsl. (0882) 34111 ext 740. 

(Beds. C.C. h an squat opportunHIea 
amptoyerl IMM4I 


Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education 

Faculty of Art A Daaian 

LECTURER GRADE I 
IN 

GRAPHIC DESIGN 

turar ° G rude""? 

£9.735. 

Aopllcutlon forma and 
further particular* from 

the Stafrina off, *P r hi?hIr 
byahire CotleoB oT Higher 

Education, „nt d ina 

Rond. n«r*jy DBS 1QH. 
telephone Derby 471B1 ex 
tnnalan 22. to whom com- 
rorme should be . re- 
turned by Monday, 20tli 
February 1984. MH 


Humberside College of 
Hlghor Education 
SCIENCE 
TECHNICIANS 
£5,84O-£0,135 

Anpllcalloni urn Invited fur 
thrnu poms wlllrll uruvkJn 
tncliniiol support to Ion* lilnil. 
rasannh Hnd consultant y m tl- 
vltloa In thn School ul sclent f*. 
Cottlnnliam Ronil Him. Hull; 
Tha luccmrul to nil I flat Pit will 
be ruapniislbla lor Inboi ulur- 
im In the iullowlnq Hauls: 

BIOLOGV — Experience In 

Mlrrobtopy and udvantmic. 

CHEMISTRY' - Expprlnnrp 
In modern Inatrumeiilul trill- 
nlquas an advantage. 

PHVSICS — ExpBrlcnie III 
Electronics. MlrrapraiiiMor* 
or Computlnn an advanranu. 

Applicants for tlaw brain 3 
posts should possess o rii- 
levant denree. HI, liter Diplo- 
ma or Hialier Certificate,. 

Further datallaantl uppllru- 
tlon farms from: The l*eraun- 
nel orflce. Humberside Col- 
lego of Hlnhnr Educutlon. inn- 
lemlre Avenue. Hiill H u6 
7LU. Tel. (04S2I 4*6506. 

Closing data: iblh Febru- 
ary I9B4. «S 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and 
Technology 

Department or Science 

LECTURER I IN 
BIOLOGY 

or?s B 3^pSaff-fr«Ji 


University of Salford 

1 >t-|.,ir i ■■■ '-it i . 

M Jllir-niutli ■> >11111 

t ■ .input litu Ycrvli t s 
Si i Hull 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

APlill' uttiMi*> *>r« invlrr-n 
lor un appoint mi-lit nl up 
tn llirr-f imp ii y >• pi * v t - 
dcii-tnriii ri*Y«*«r* it It-llnw in 
iIip i >,,|iiir i m t-ii i oi 
MoilWf ilia 1 1 1 *( jo work. *tu n 
l,riilti I ■’til It It'd 'ill-* il»i|i- 
mt-nt nl < (iiitoiirllPJ ■llunr- 
It limb lur •iruiilivskal ap- 
■tlli ul Inns ■ 1 In- proli'i « h 
linidril tnliiilY t»v lliirmitlj 
Oil e« lllnrrtl lull I.llllltl-Il 
mill CAMI'l'S ;r; ..nip.lPlli It. 
1'rt.i m ole Tin- I 'nl* i-r-.lt t nl 
halli.rrl ■ . Till* uliiP* nl 111'; 
pri>|i*ci .irr to «li>\ pIi n» and 
I in pi r m oil i ■*! 'ini' | { 

will, h «r*- mm* 1 *■ '’'.'‘‘V, I 

Until tliuti- i nrri'iillY “Mill- 
nblr .in 1 

to i li »■ pnr Hi , i l.ii- « Pi'l h n - 

iloua and li.isr-.l tin 

■■etv upprinn him to lit!' 

Iiraliliini ul itulriilHilit i cm- 
liftirlnii. 

Till' in'iilecl iiivrilvnh i i»l- 

I iitnir ut In n 

t«r ai irnl lata. iiroiilivsl- 
rlhla and m at Ilf Ilia 1 1* lime 

VII (tmill.ant * must lir kri.u 

to work in a riiitltl-dlat I- 
pllnnrv team untl I to uiMhi* h 
nr lent I III i mil rlliiil Ion In 

emu or nniru ol ittiiHi 
uri-na. Applliiii I uiih wtuiin 
■ lie ‘ inirtltuliii'lv tvi.lt inn »' 

I ruin I lump wlllt rwiii-ari It 
I'.grrlPiii i* In iinmi.rlml 
Aiiulvata. 

Tin. up ■••iln I ni pnl will 
on Hie fulf tT . 1 ‘IC' - 
EII.6 13 ii. ii. f nr 2 v"ar» In 

ilin Ural In*. Anri'* ‘V, 

Linn itirm. ran hr *iiii<iini , ti 
I rum iho llijnlalrar. Uni- 

ffr'M ■’rt'jr-oW.yfS 

5843 Ext. *13» Id wlujni 
cornpli.ted Inrma aliciHlil He 
returned Us I7tli FnUruurj. 
1984 quullliq rtilPrenin 
NA/173/THES. informal l.i- 
qulrlns nmv bn macl>- 1‘i Or. 
R. Flelrher (Ext. 6fim. ^ 


gy and Social Dlolooy. 

"Salary aealo: . £5.649— 

£9,735. starting point depen- 
dant upon quallficBtloiis and 
axparlence. 


r aealo: £5.649— 

starting paint depen- 


Details and npp: 
form from Admlnii 


i] lent ion 
lairatlva 


Casino data 1 0th Februarj 


Thames Polytechnic 

V Inn. I ol !uj> I<1 1 Yl l> IP i v 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

t,i>ndrr o ml T-.li.ll' 111*1- 
Moii- In Yen. il. En-t L«.n- 
||,.|. Apple iiilim- ar. in- 
vIimI i rum tmnc»i.i--. >iiailu- 

Ule<k 111 lltl- S'», llll Si I Mil. I-S 

wlcti MXpprlt-ii* m ,,l nurl.llMi 
with t-iliiu* mlimritli-** -mil' 
,,r (cun A , ■■■rijii-t.'iu *» 
In i ciii.r>ulliM| won l<l I’m an 
ml want ai|t- . 

S.alurv m «!'• £5.*J34— 

£6.636 I III IiihI v<- . 

Fnrihi r p.irlli ulure arid 
iif.pliriiili.il torn, from the 
Sldlf Inn Ollli *-r. Tlniities 
Pi.lv!>-. hill. . Wt- Unalc.ll 

Slrrnl. Liniilon. SI. I H ftl’K 
lo l.r- rnttiriixd h» 14 
liliruarv IUH* 

Tleirin-s I'olvir-i lmi« Ii an 
..quill uppnrluulilr* rni- 
pluyrr. ini 


University of 
Liverpool 

Mui-liin TraiiM.orl Ih-nirr 

RESEARCH POST IN 
HYDROGRAPHY/ 
NAVIGATION 

Apiill* utliniH nrn liitlli d 
lor i In. pout nl Keillor Hu- 
•i-,ii-i h Analelnni lur a 
llin-i- vi.ar SEIlt: funilnd 

pr ul, ■( I nlurll.nl riirly III 
I *184 on Ihr iloaliin mill 

uHHi'snninnl lit dll llllcriui- 

t i on liYtlriwr.inlilr rniirt 
nystom uflliiii mkrufllin. 

Ekpnrlrnic In hvd ••Jiirn- 
phv ur navl'int ion Is hliHHy 
dt.B I r a til i. ■ Tilt* r««rarrli 
, uvitrn lei-lmolinin-itl. oprr- 
uilonal anil eroiiomlr 
nipni'tn of tin* n*w eystfim. 

Initial Mtatv --■ ,U »SE 
£7.190 or £7.650 per 
annum. 

Appliralltma lurins aild 
I iirtlmr unriliulars may bi* 
uUiulnnd from .thn nn.I- 
Intrar, The IJulveralt-y- 
l"o Box 147. Llvn rpool . 
U60 3BX. bv whom *nm- 
pleled loruiH shoiild b«< rn- 
i-nlw.itl not 'ot gr Ihan 29 

February. _ I 984. Onaw 

B*-f: RV/2Q7/TIIEH. Htl 


The University of 
Leeds 

Dnpnrimont of Soilololiv 

RESEARCH POSTS 

r« A nf Wno‘» r f, »r« 

atea Intereatuil Hi purnt.lnH 
aaciolanlcal reaaarch. 

althar on *, ru JL“ r ,i ,ll , r ,;I 
time haale. Bajacilnu to ll >" 
danrae of M . Pull . F/J-D . or 
M.A. ffay research). Tlia 
neaorlniont'B moln araos 

?r OR ?eiearph inlorait ai-o, 

■oclalonr or Induatriul 

theory?* and the soc lol any 
□ r development. WJM 1 '™ **1 B 
between thcaa broad areas, 
fluids In which application* 
would be welcome Ihnlude 
the aocloloolcol 

rsis-nr, o :sa , ’ , r.r.™.;S: 

E53”ph , ifMon'!!!? -"ISKl 

aolnnne. 

The Department may re- 
commend exceptional ap- 
plicants Tor EBRC or tJiiii- 
verslty achalaralilp ewardit. 

Appllcetlpn rarms_;jre 

“Adm! SalSne Tutor Do- 

&Wv-s;. n .'„ st L?znr"g& 


University of 
Leicester 

nop Q rPn^^E,m l , >h 

MARC FITCH 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

English Surnames Survey 

Applications oro Invited 
for a past of Marc Fltcli 
Rasa arch Follow )" ° a i 

B urtmont }s“S!| 

letory tenable from Octo- 
bor 19S4. Artnr an Inawou- 
ral period of two 
llit ■ succesoful ranu'date 
will tin reaponalbla for. 
conduct In a the 8urvey af 
Eniillah .Burrsmes. AppH- 
cents should novo p 01 ' 
doctoral or equivalent ra- 
aoarcli 

medieval ■I’Pnlxna. and ba 
proponed to tlo aome 

boachlnn- 

Enltlal nnlary will de- 
pend on nunl If (cations and 
exporiancn on ina i* 
Range for R Bannrrh anil 

Further particulars froir, 
thn Reolatrar. Unjvo rally 
or Leicester, ynlvm-slty 
Rood. Lolceaior. LEI 7IJ.H . 
to whom sppIlMtioni 
should be sent on the form 
provided by 8* February 


m 

mV • 


(Re-advertisement) 

HEAD OF STUDENT 
SERVICES UNIT 

(PL Grade) 

two Student Counsellors, two teeSro a 

. Them Is algo a significant number pf everseas a^dente^ - _ 


quaimcauon, 

to develop and manage this Important unit. 

salary for the port will be Ih the rango 

C12.S19 toEIS,^ 744. ^ • 

.( - , Aobll^n i forms and further parttailam may to 

ISd be rdturriad not later than 10th pebruarV.1 984. 

Bowon iNsnTuit of Highe r Eduction 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


School of Design, 
Portsmouth • 
LECTURER 
GRADE 1 

Required from' I** May 
for DATEC . Dlploma and 
Hinher Dlplomo Course* In 

Technical Illustration . Re- 

taachino ejiparlenqp dentr- 

sble. 

'frTn, ThS 

Kl'rW'-v" 4BW Ts? 

■KK""cns sjai; 

: Erjassa 

si-assar 0 ' : 


Personal. 


1 i '-’i. .t'V -vAf:: ••• 


University of Glasgow 

na,, E a co^Qm{c 0 B ^h" n a 

LOCAL LABOUR 
MARKET^ 
RESEARCH POST 

Appllratlona «rn Invttod 
for b raaaarch post ill t ho 
field of la bo ur mnrko l r o- 
aaarcli.. on Grnrto IA or JE 
of We Rase arch * Anulo* 

Sons. _b tatt 


ours ' dcaroa |n economic a 
n „H ijn ah in to dortionatrnto 
nspnelal In to rest or •*- 
1 Labour . ouonQ- 

for on IMS 

SSi" ,. 30 aJ2OT 

wiffi' , ¥oeSr , l5&.rc '"twVrkot- 
ffiVo rinotion . , p “Sl 

tlculars available on re 
quest. 

x- rn'olas of a slotoninni 

parioncn , with the names 
or 2 narsona .from wnom 
raferanaaa • ^2 




Economic R 
■ var*lty-.o< a -g 
.flow Ol®,®?. 




Administration 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

flanlBtrar'a office 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


is« tfMUE- 

DSKSsbr ■saasEggsiy 

y,?u U,d anb b rS--?2l^»M: 

who wlH hn Ulrnrtly M, 

Nsssidb, t wii« t,, ?.^y^s 


will help to aervlce ^oipe 
central IJnlweralty cortmit* 
taee. The poql is available 
immediately. , 

Salary will bo ' at" pn 
qp propria i e point Oh U'* 
A dm in W trntiva Grad* 1 A 
nen le : £6.31 0-611 . «1 3 P Br 
annum according to OBh 
qunltricationa pud axperl- 
once. l' 

b 


Terruco. , 
Tyne NEV 




' KSll^U&nV . it ' MpfiM.- 

. foBewTor With .(ha t. 

dfamhot throo ra- 
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THETlMESHIGHEREpyCATiONSUPPLKMrvt ^ 


Administration continued 



Overseas I continued 


The Fulbright 
Commission 

EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

Tilt* U'inl fjf Ecn mill' 
Olrnlur lim umm Viimill 
till Jult 1st I9A-I. Main rr>- 
5|MinsiLMft|t's an- to ml- 
min ini.t prumiilF- anil <■><• 
»«iliili 1 1lf- lirnnrniii ot Fill- 
brlulil in hiiliirihljii. « ur- 
ranriv iinum.l 125 a vf.tr. 
Iij-tiwr-n Drli.iln ami flu- 
Unit ■'(! fitnlti* mid tn mi- 
IUTvIhl- H II Advisory Sor. 

vice cm A merit mi. inalnlv 
hliilmr. pcliirniinii. 

Cnni lldnii'* should have 
it kiiiiHlf'tlije nl Drlllvh anil 
Ami'rlriiii liliilitrr e iliirallcm 
and ariml uflminiitriillvn 
ftuorli'in n. 

Snliirv will hr* rHiiiful tu 
Brlfltli m Mile ini' anlii r y 


I t- n In a ami In ihe reqlnu ul 
17.000 ulna a l.tintlan 
Allnwiini-i> (if CI.IBb. 


Tliar* Is a small out nrlalil- 
diriii allttvvnnrr uml rtui- 
IriUtiinrv nu pur ii ilium I Inn 

si'ln-mi-. Anniinl Irnivr 

UimiUlllS If! AO wrirhliHi 
■law. 

Tho sui i-i-snf ill ■ and Mil in 
Will lll'llllillfll Ilf lidl vt-ndlL 
45 null All mill sin 'll III lit- 
n 1*1 1- In IdkC U|i the 
U|>|lflllltll|f III Ul ■' I If I'll III V Ijv 
. limn I si I MR 4 mill mi Ini- 
tial khiIi-ikI n( A vi-urs. 
ul t luumli a Inlnr tlulr rtnilil 

Ijp iirnntliili-il 

Tills Is ml unuiil ■ ■■■■ •«*!*- 
mult* uii|inliitmi-iii Mini I it - 
iiTfsifi aimlli-iiniH simiiiii 

rf*n'"‘s1 ilt'l nl I s rroin Alins 
. 1 . c. st ltd mnn *ti tin- Uii- 
ttod Malrt. — Unllutl Klriil- 
tluni Film iiiltninl a l A l*cir- 
lr r Mirfi-i. I.iiiiiliin IV IM 
2 lilt l Tfl- m-HRfi 7fl!J7» 
uni IiihIiid an S.A.T.. t:ins- 
llitl tlulf fur i-ornlul cil np- 
I'llriu Inns in ri'lirnnrv «»r 
aisiinaa. Hts 


UNIVERSITY 
OF ABERDEEN 

DIRECTOR OF 
RESIDENTIAL AND 
CATERING 
SERVICES 

Applications are invited from candi- 
dates with appropriate professional 
catering managerial qualifications 
and experience for |he newly- 
created post of Director of Residen- 
tial and Catering Services. The per- 
son appointed will have overall 
rosponsibSty lor the management 
of the University-owned student 
residences and of the University 
catering service. 

Salary on Grade IV ot the national 
safety scale Tor administrative staff 
(minimum £17.275 per annum). 
Further particulars and forms of ap- 
plication from The Secretary, The 
'University. Aberdeen, with whom 
applications (two copies) should be 
lodged fay 2 Bth February. 1984. 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


Applications ara Invited for appointment to a 

Lectureship in the 
Department of Botany 

Candidates should have a Ph.D. degree In plent and/or 
microbial genetics with good background or working experience In 
plant molecular biology, gene transfer and other aspects of plant 
biotech notogy. 

Preference will be given to candidates with both teaching and 
research experience In these fields . 

Annual emoluments range from S $28, 340 to 8968,760, the 
W tf a l ^ount depending on the candidate's gualfflcatfanB and 

LMve and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and 
me Unlvarsity are each required to contribute at the present rate of 
of nra salary, the staff member's contribution bslna sublect to 
airmbraim of S9920 a month. The sum standing to the staff 
mambara credit In the Fund may ba withdrawn whan the staff 
.member Waves Singapore/ Malaysia permanently . 

bBI ?2* Mude:a settllng-in allowance of S91.QOO or 
392 TO, subsidized housing at rentals ranging from S 9100 to 
b?zid p.m. education allowance in respeot of children's 
education subject to - a maximum of S.912,000 p.a., passage 
BNistance and baggage allowance for . the transportation of 
iWW Su,ff members may undertake 


AUSTRALIA 


bFTfGH^bLOGYi-lMITED 


. DEPARTMENT OF FINE ART 

. Ths hpval Melbourne Institute’ of Technolagy . Is a tarda 

K noinoua torttery. Institution, ItTp situated In ttocKy arid!* , 
Undergoing extensive ra-daveioprfwnt: RMIT offers.! 

xh * pities, -of.-'. 

: Amhltecwrs, Art,.;AtJp|ted Sdaneo;.,6uslneB» l : Engineering, < 
Wnq S °—' Sqten0fla flhd , UfoG^diwia, School of 

rSS! WlW-! to pdari : oi!:. : ■' 

L tha fa^lfY^ thS H^dshlp (s rKny vabanf: 'The departmant. . 

• ioffare courses at cWgfpe, level in Ralnjirtg.;. printmaklhg, I,'-. 

Sculpture end Ceramics end at tflpfomp fevef In ihofce'abbye -• 
■ plus Gold and SilveremltMng, The person appointed will ha ve a 
higher degree, teaohfrig ^xparlenca, proven mepngariaf abllTty:, 
apd be a professlqnal practitioner In a relevant dJsdpHnfa; . . 

Salary A948.M1 per annum. 

• L A Ppaluon desorfptlop should be obtained' ffohv Staff 
Branch, ^Mlt/GPO Box 2476V, Melbourne. 3001,., Victoria, 
^Attttralle W W. 2337. Appllcatlbps quoting ffef/ No. V 
theStsff GfMr by 31 Mw* im>, */«,♦.! 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 
FACULTY OF LAW 

Applications are invited for 

TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 
IN THE FACULTY OF LAW 

Candidates muBt possess at least a Master's degree In Law or 
equivalent and relevant teaching/ research experience. Preference 
will be given to candidates who are able to teach In one or more of 
the following areas: 

Banking Law Ravenue Law 

Conflict of Lbw Property Law 

Construction Law Commercial Transactions 

Contract Law Torts 

Criminal Law Legal Method & Process 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer S928.340- 68,760 

Senior Lecturer S963.220- 91,010 

Associate Professor S979.730- 109,820 

(STGE1 = S83.00 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's 
qualifications, experience end the level of appointment offered. 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and 
the University are each required to contribute at the present rate of 
23% of his eatery, the staff member's contribution being subject to 
a maximum of S9920 a month. Tha sum standing to the staff 
member's credit In the Fund may ba withdrawn when tha staff 
member leaves Singapore/ Malaysia permanently. 

Other benefits Include: a settilng-In allowance of S91.000 or 
2,000, subsidized housing at rentals ranging from S9100 to 
SS21B p.m., education allowance in respect of children's 
education subject to a maximum of S$12,000 p.a., passage 
assistance and baggage allowance for the transportation of 
personal effects to Singapore. Staff members may undertake 
consultation work, subject to the approval of the University, and 
retain fees up to the equivalent of 80% of annual gross salary In 
any cnB year. 

Application forms and further Information on tBrms of 
appointment may be obtained from: 


The Director 
Personnel Department 
National University 
of Singapore 
Kent Ridge 
Singapore 0611 


NU 8 Overseas Offlae 
6 Chesham Street 
London SWl 
United Kingdom 
Telephone: 
(01)2354662 - 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF 
NURSINO 

DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons 
regardless ol sex, religion, race, 
colour or national origin for 
appointment to ihe past of 

PROFESSOR OF 
NURSING 

Applicants for (he post of Professor 
of Nursing should be qualified to 
teach and research In the field of 
nursing, and In application for tha 
post snould Indicate dearly their 
teaching and reaearch Interests. 
Registrability with the 8 oulh 
African Nursing Council In general 
nursing Is a necessity for this post. 
Salary in the range: 

R23 109-R30 255 per annum, 
plus a pensionable allowance of 
12%. 

The commencing salary notch will 
be dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience of the 
successful applicant. In addition, a 
service bonus ol 93% of bne 
month's salary la payable annually. 

Application forms, further 
particulars of Ihe post end 
Information on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, staff bursary, 
housing loan and subsidy 
schemes, long leave conditions 
and travelling expenses on first 
appointment are obtainable from 
Ihe Secretary. South African 
Universities Office, Chichester 
House. 278 High Holbom, London 
WC 1 V 7HE or the Registrar, 
University of Natal. King George V 
Avenue, Durban, 4001, with whom 
applications, on the prescribed 
torn, must be lodged nof later than 
31st March, 1984, quoting the 
reference D1 93/83. (1412s) 



AUSTRALIA 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
AND YOUTH AFFAIRS 

SECRETARY 

$A68,056 plus an expenses of office 
j allowance of A$3,500 
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UNIVERSITY OFHATmTI 
Department olBlochsmltt™ 

Pietermaritzburg, South 
Africa 

Applications are Invited bom m- 
a j(y qualified persons reaarahM 
rel| fllon, race, colour or 

eg *** «««; 

PROFESSOR 

In the Department of Blochsmistn. 
This department Is responsible hi 
the teaching of Biochemistry lo stu- 
dents fn both the Faculty of Sdenu 
and Agriculture. Tha post MB t* 
come vacant on 1 st January. 1995 . 
The salary will be In tha rsrm 
R25.8fi2-R33.B85. This IncfudM 1 
12 % pensionable allowance. 

The commencing Batary notch 
be dependant on the quaifficatta 
and/or experience of the successful 
applicant. In addition, an annual 
service bonus of 93% of cm 
month's salary is payable, subject 
to Treasury regulations. 
Application forms, further pir- 
tloulara of the post and Informs- 
tlon on pension, madloil aid, 
group Ineuranos, staff bursary, 
housing loan and subsidy sche- 
mes, long leave conditions, and 
travelling expenses on first ap- 
pointment are obtainable fro* 
Mr Q, J. Hemming, 8 outh Afriein 
Universities Office, ChlOhaatir 
-House, 278 High Holborn, 
London WC1V 7HE, with whom 
applications on the prescribed 
form must be lodged not latat 
than Bth March, 1984 quoting raf< 
ererice PMB 6/84, 


AuUtaat ProteHor 
la Esnnanlfl StndlM 

The University of Caigsry, Depart- 
ment of Germanic and Ssiric Studio. 
Invites applications for a tenure track 
position at the Assistant Pro feasor 
level commencing July, 1984. Prefer 
ence will be gtven to candidates wfit 
a completed Ph.D. In German, w*> 


Dulles will Include the la&ohing ej 
beghnfng and intermedtate fere 
language oouraes. An Interest |n 
Sdanilfta German and a wfifingneu 
to develop teaching matertals for ine 
subject are desirable. 

Rank and salary will be In accordance 
with qualifications and experience. 
In accordance with Canadten Im- 
migration requirements, this urn- 
tissmenl Is directed lo Canadan 
olllzena and permanent resident*. 
Please send application, Including 
a full curriculum vHae Md tm 
names of three referee* Brier w 
Slat March, 1984 to: Department 
Germanic end Slavic Studia*..» 


A p P | ,l t ’. B ,‘ l ° n 5 1 , „ ,' ni i Kd‘ "SreS 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 



I|tr 'TaiKS illGIlKR KPUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.1.84 


Deputy Principal 

(Resident) 

For Denman College 
The Women's Institute 
Adult Education Centre 

AnpG cations are Invited from graduates with Adult Education, 
andpreferably with residential experience, for Deputy Principal 
of Wl ahort-etay collage, near Oxford. 

ThB Deputy will be responsible to the Principel for the dey- 
UHlay administration of the educational work, for resources 
ind equipment and for planning the annual programme ol 
courses. He/ahe will deputise for thB Principal In her absence. 
Tha successful candidate (ege 30-46) should be mature, flexible 
articulate and a good mixer with some management 
experience. 

Salary according to age, qualifications and experience within 
the aoale £9,900-E14, 100. 

Telephone or write for application form to: Personnel 
Department, National Federation of Women's Institutes, 
39 Ecclaaton Street, London SW1W 9NT. 01-730 7212. 


Miscellaneous 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 

Extension Studies in Theology 

St. John's College expects shortly to appoint a 

Development Officer for 
Extension Studies 

to help expand its last-growing service lo thB church. For detaite 
ptease wr ]te to: The Administrator, St. John's College, Bramcole, 
Noftrigham NG9 3DS, or ring 0602 251114. Applications dose 
6ft February, 1984. dwa) 


Courses 


The University of 
Leeds 

a M.A. IN HEALTH 
SERVICES STUDIES 
Ffillitime and part- 
time 

Applications orn -Invited 


(CNAA) 


There are places available on this 
nationally recognised two-year 
part-time Postgraduate course In 



Bind °p- 

ih V -1 Torms from Kan-. 

Courao Dl roc tar. 
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feclllttee and resourese tor ma pe- 
vetopment, at postgraduate level, of 
Pins Art Prln&nsldna In ell media. 
Further details tmm: 

Admissions Offlesr, Brighton 
Polytschnlo, Grand - PanMi 


Librarians 


Universities coniinued 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
British Library ol Political and Economic Science 


Librarian 


g UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

^ Department ol Engineering Design 
M & Drawing 


Applications are Invited for the post ol Librarian of the British Library 
of Political and Economic Science which will become vacant on the 
retirement of Mr D. A. Clarke, MA (Oxon), at the end of tha current 
academic year. 

Tha British Library of Political snd Economic Science is the principal 
research Library for the Social Sciences In the United Kingdom and 
Is Ihe working library for the School. Candidates for this important 
post will be expected to have good academic qualifications, admin- 
istrative skills, and a sound appreciation of library and Information 
technology. 

Salary will be within the grade IV range (minimum £17,945 plus 
£1 ,1 86 London Allowance) of the salaiy scales for senior library staff 
In universities. Further particulars of lha appointment, and applica- 
tion forms, are available from the Secretary, The London School ol 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, London WC2A 
2AE. Closing date for applications: IstMarch, 1984. 


British Library of 
Political and 
Economic Science 
ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

Aimlli minus ari< Invliml 
fur uiinuliitnirni *is A-jhIi- 
tiinl Llliriirlnii In tin- llrlt- 
IhIi Llhrurv ul Ptilltlrnl mwl 
Eioiiuinli Mrlrtnrr ul Mu- 

Si'hotil . 

C.itlidlilnlnn nlmuM linvp 
uunil urudrmli luullltli u- 
tiunH. prnri-rulilv III u * 11 - 
clal srlpiirt- miblc-il. Iil^- 
>urv or low. 11 iiruli'nitliiiiiil 
nuHllfltuilon uiui u ii-uuin- 
tmll knnwlutlfii 1 ul morn 
thou mm iiiuiltirn Wii.mm 
Euniprnii laiiuuiiiin otlipr 
thuit Emillwii and rplnvunt 
n.niti-ipnrp . Th«- Aaaialnnl 
Librarian will lnltlHlIv Ur 
umplut-nl In ttiu Bllilinti- 
ruphlrul Srrvirrs of thr 
Llhrurv. 

Thn lippoliitiiii'llt will br 
on thr salary mala lor 
AttBlmunl Llbi-drluiin 

iQradn IIAI ul £7. ISO lu 
£14.135 n vr.ui- nlua 
£1.186 u vnur Ltnirton 
Allowance micl mi pr rmm no- 
tion banrntn. In uH^nsiiliiii 
tho atnrtlna khIutv. lunnlii- 

erollnn will br qivrn lu 
non, Bxparlrnrr unu final* 
iruntlans. 

Fnrrhor purllrnlars and 
ratlun furmi muv br 



LECTURESHIP 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship m the Department ol 
Engineering Design and Drawing. Candidates should havo a 
good Honours Degree in Mechanical Engineering or in a related 
discipline, with appropriate industrial or research expen ence. 
While experience in engineering design and CAE would be an 
advantage, the department is also active in tho development of 
leaching techniques in CAD and the appointment would provide 
an opportunity lo extend expertise and undertake research In 
these areas. 

Salary on range C7.190-E1 4.125 per annum, wilh placing 
depending on age. qualifications and experience. USS benefit. 
Application toims and further particulars (quote ref. 76/83) 
available from the Academic Staff Olllco, University of 
Strathclydo. McCnnce Building. 16 Richmond Straai, Glasgow 
Gi 1 XQ. Cloning date for applications: 2 March 1084. 



Holidays and 
Accommodation 


ACADIMIC STUDY YMBITB 
■•^duration in 

adansk . £337. S* 

tlon in China" 87 qav« 
July -Annual. 

rlan; Moscow-Pajtlno. 

Nanking. Shanghai. Hang- 
zhou, Canton. HonnhonH. 
£ 1 , 600 . Pallali and 

Savlst nrsma" 13 aoya 
August. Waraaw. Kato- 
wice. Moscow. Lenln- 
nred. £840. tntarclianae 
Vis It a. Lloyds ■ Band 
Chambers, IBS SlroBthain 

W8'. R “o”i ,i .«f-T D . n Aa"B 
hra l , 


FRANCBi prehistory. 

media vat. Dordopnii, 

pyroneeB- Tour. Eos tor. 

fiiso. Museum. .P r, °Cyj 

Orpington.. Kent DR6 


8BWW41- K " n ' BeS 


DRISCOLL HOUSB HOTBL. — 
£30 

riant none?. London SEl^ 
Tel. 01-703 4175. »** 



Scholarships 


The Times Higher Education 

Supplement 

Special Book Numbers 

Feb 3 European Studies 

10 Social Administration 

17 Environmental Sciences (I) 

24 American Studies 

March 9 Education (I) 

16 Maths & Physics (I) 

23 Economics (l) 

30 History (I) 

April 6 Biology Sciences (I) 

27 Sociology (I) 

May 4 English 

11 Chemistry 

18 Philosophy 
23 Engineering 

June i Law 

8 Psychology (I) 

Sept 28 Education (II) 

Oct 5 Economics (II) 

12 Environmental Sciences (II) 

19 Sociology (II) 

26. Maths & Physics (II) 

NOV 2 History (II) 

9 Psychology (II) 

16 Politics 

23 Biological Sciences (II) 

Dec 7 Computer Science 

Reviews of New Journals 


June 

Sept 


15 Social Sciences and Humanities 
21 Sciences ■ 


tlttita.br 



Special Features Including 
Book Reviews 

IMIafch 2. Business and Technician Education .... 

April , i3 Managetn^nt £ducation (Association o( ■■ 

; i TeacheradfManagementl6-18Aprll)^ 




















